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World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in your classroom 


As you've watched the minutes tick away in a busy 
day, haven’t you inwardly wished for help to do the 
really thorough job you hope to accomplish? Some- 
how, there just isn’t time enough to give the slow 
student the special attention he needs and still hold 
the interest of the fast learner. 

World Book Encyclopedia—in your classroom— 
can actually help extend your time and your influ- 
ence. Pupils who are ahead of the class pace can 
explore and learn even more with a minimum of 
supervision. Those who seem to have difficulty can 
be directed to the World Book pages which help you 
explain any subject under discussion. World Book 
is written for every student. 

Accurate, informative, easy to understand, and 
always interesting, you'll find World Book an invalu- 
able aid to modern teaching methods. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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| The Three Musketeers 

2 Ivanhoe 

3 The Count of Monte Cristo 

4 The Last of The Mohicans 

5 Moby Dick 

6 A Tale of Two Cities 

7 Robin Hood 

10 Robinson Crusoe 

12 Rip Van Winkle 

13 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

15 Uncle Tom's Cabin 

17 The Deerslayer 

19 Huckleberry Finn 

22 The Pathfinder 

23 Oliver Twist 

24 A Connecticut Yankee In 
King Arthur's Court 

25 Two Years Before The Mast 

26 Frankenstein 

' 27 Adventures of Marco Polo 

28 Michael Strogoff 

29 Prince and The Pauper 

31 Black Arrow 

32 Lorna Doone 


M The Mysterious Island 

37 The Pioneers 

30 Jane Eyre 

4) Twenty Years After 

42 Swiss Family Robinson 

4 Kidnapped 

47 Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under The Sea 

48 David Copperfield 

49 Alice in Wonderland 

50 Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

St The Spy 

52 House of Seven Gables 

4 The Man in The Iron Mask 

55 Silas Marner 

57 The Song of Hiawatha 

58 The Prairie 

62 Western Stories 

4 Treasure Island 

67 The Scottish Chiefs 

68 Julius Caesar 

69 Around The World 
in 80 Days 

70 The Pilot 

72 The Oregon Trail 

75 Lady of The Lake 

76 Prisoner of Zenda 

77 The Iliad 

78 Joan of Arc 

79 Cyrano de Bergerac 

80 White Fang 

81 The Odyssey 

82 Master of Ballantrae 

83 The Jungle Book 

U4 The Gold Bug 

85 The Sea Wolf 

6 Under Two Flags 

% Men of tron 

89 Crime and Punishment 

9 Green Mansions 

91 The Call of The Wild 

93 Pudd’nhead Wilson 

% David Balfour 

95 All Quiet on The 
Western Front 

% Daniel Boone 

9 Kina Solomon's Mines 

% The Red Badge of Courage 

99 Hamlet 

100 Mutiny on The Bounty 

101 William Tell 

102 The White Company 

103 Men Against The Sea 

104 Bring ‘em Back Alive 

105 From Earth to The Moon 

106 Buffalo BIN! 

107 King of the Khyber Rifles 

108 Knights of the Round Table 

109 Pitcairn’s Istand 

110 Study in Scartet 

lt The Talisman 

112 Kit Carson 

13 The Forty-Five Guardsmen 

14 The Red Rover 

115 How | Found Livingstone 

16 The Bottle Imp 

117 Cantains Courageous 

118 Roh Roy 

119 Soldiers of Fortune 

120 The Hurricane 

121 Wild Bill Hickok 

122 The Mutineers 

123 Fano & Claw 

124 The War of the Worlds 

125 The Ox-Bow Incident 

127 The King of the Mountains 

128 Macbeth 

129 Davy Crockett 

190 Caesar’s Conauests 

131 The Covered Wagon 

132 The Dark Frigate 

133 The Time Machine 

134 Romeo and Juliet 


135 Waterloo 
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The Perfect Solution to 
Every Teacher's Gift Problem! 


Here’s the ideal present to give the children in your classes this 
Christmas—and a thrifty one, too! Give them CLASSICS Illus- 
trated—the marvelous series of comic book versions of the greatest 
classics in all literature! CLASSICS Illustrated will make gifts 
that your pupils will love; gifts that actually help them with their 
school work, too. They will be reminded of your kindness again and 
again as they read, re-read and trade these fascinating books all 
through the year. 


105 Titles Now Available 


A glance at the listing on the left will give you an idea of the won- 
derfully wide range of outstanding literary masterpieces which 
are now available in the CLASSICS Illustrated series. The comic 
book technique, so popular with youngsters, is utilized to bring to 
life the heroes and heroines of the world’s truly great literature. 
Authentically illustrated in full color and retaining much of the 
original text, each book is a faithful adaptation of the original. 
The grandeur and high language level of the original is retained 
throughout. 

You'll find dozens of titles in this list to fit the interests of every 
boy and girl in your classes. Or better still, order the COMPLETE 
SET of 105 CLASSICS Illustrated titles and save 60c. This is one 
gift that you can be sure will please and delight all of your pupils! 


Approved by Leading Educators 
and P, T. A. Groups Everywhere 


. 


Numerous editorials and articles in leading magazines and news- 
papers have praised CLASSICS Illustrated as “A concept of min- 
istering on a high plane to youthful desire for action pictures,” and 
“toward the formation of taste for the best in literature.” The 
CLASSICS Illustrated series is being used by thousands of teachers 
as an effective way of introducing their students to great literature. 


To insure delivery before Christmas, please mail 
your order without delay. Do it NOW! 


GILBERTON COMPANY, INC. « 
101 FIFTH AVENUE 


DEPT. IN-12 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y, 





105 * 


GREAT TITLES 
TO CHOOSE FROM 








CLAS S I cS Mlustrated 
JUNIOR =: 


some of the best-known and most beloved fables and fairy tales—superbly 
illustrated with large colorful pictures and captioned in simple words for 
easy reading. 


501 Snow White and The 
Seven Dwarfs 

502 The Ugly Duckling 

503 Cinderella 

504 The Pied Piper 

505 Sleeping Beauty 

506 The Three Little Pigs 

507 Jack and The Beanstalk 

508 Goldilocks and The 
Three Bears 

509 Beauty and The Beast 

510 Little Red Riding Hood 

51 Puss-in-Boots 


512 Rumpelstiltskin 

513 Pinocchio 

514 The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier 


522 The Nightingale 

523 The Gallant Tailor 

524 The Wild Swans 

525 The Little Mermaid 

526 The Frog Prince 

527 The Golden Haired 
Giant 


528 The Penny Prince 

529 The Magic Servants 
530 The Golden Bird 

531 Rapunzel 

532 The Dancing Princesses 


515 Johany Appleseed 

516 Aladdin and His Lamp 

517 The Emperor's New 
Clothes 

518 The Golden Goose 

519 Paul Bunyan 

520 Thumbelina 

521 The King of the Golden 
River 


(Order by number or title) 


ONLY 12c EACH—SPECIAL $3.75 for the COMPLETE SET 


Order Coday 


GILBERTON COMPANY, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


c les. 









TO INSURE XMAS DELIVERY! 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


DEPT. IN-12 


Sets of 105 CLASSICS IMlustroted 
titles @ $12.00 per set, postpoid. (Additionol copies moy be ordered by 


Pleose send me 





number @ 12c each.) 


Send —— copies of CLASSICS IIustrated @ 12c each, post- 
oord. {ENCLOSE LIST, indicating quontity of each title wonted.) 


lete Sets of 32 CLASSICS Illustrated 
JUNIOR titles @ $3.75 per set, postpaid. (Additional copies may be ordered by 
number @ 12c each) 
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Please send me. — | 
Send Me ce COpies Of CLASSICS Illustrated JUNIOR G@ 12c each, | 
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postpaid. (ENCLOSE LIST, indicating saneenred of each title wanted.) 
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TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 
[RDSALL 
te 
e * - he 
0 osigners requir Monthly payments include both 
e 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for : 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. £ 1 0000 s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
—— WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 300° 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
: mail is sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a a —— and the 60000 3748 
, * anne Dom are made on signature only—no co- Sonddeatial aad — 
emai osc. © mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of short Appl ieation and Note bel ow. That's all you have 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approv' ed. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
; Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
Brink NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
® No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 
PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
2 The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. G-133 e 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 1p Se ~ 
credit managers—only you and we know ai, ~ 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. P a, 
enue sean ODAY Ce ee 

FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL 7 § f 

: To State Finance Company, Dept. G-133 The following are all the debts that I have: 7 

} 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount | Paying 5 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address e 
| 

' a ee the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge < $ ; 

soever. $ 

; Amount you want to borrow On what date ot month will your . $ $ B 

_ ae ee 2 a) D..., a ee FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information  & 

i A Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 

1 Wi cissnnecmnthctntniniseceniene per month.............. you receive salary.. * 

i Name and address Name of Relative.. (Relationship) .........-----rwe0 § 

f teach 

: Wrscraver 5-5 me aeneen Street............ Town State...... Occup ; 

g  =«&wPresent employer. --« employment Name of Relative... (Relationship) ........---.-cssssesse . 

sb fe’ 

: H pone A ae oe “3 Street... Town State...... Occup a 

: To whom ape, payments on Name of Relative...... (Relationship) ..........-.--.-------- 

auto made? ame)...... Town 

: Bank you deal with (Name).. Town... Street TOWN... - Btate............ CORD mnesenrerrrerrree . 

& Amount you owe bank? $.... .. Monthly payments? $.............. - Name Of Relative... --eae-eeconeesneeneeenecneeeneeeenenee (RELATIONSHIP) .....-----ne-nneeneenene 

; What security on bank loan?........_......... sampsiasousipatinsiuneribesindietiese seraactinroseeommsecsnoscnaiénesen En, ee Nn eee, : 

List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that ' 

: 3 to (Name) (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. ' 

icture § Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street : 

“ AV * payment to? (Name) Town Name Here. Address 4 
li h P . Purpose of loan.. onsen Town. 2 ea ae Dee State...... 

isn, a - a 

to ex- INOT Amt. 2 pmt. due wi as pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. —— pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska| § 

Unit, 1 of loan .......... ... Mo. pmts.|$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date ................... : 

5 Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24% Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shal] at payee’s option, without * 

i : per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

§ of interest. y Boge oh Lg ee one oe ee —— Shh hy the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 
tn Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- Raglan po of security accompanying !t are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office ' 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security ' 

5 Payment of principal and interest shal) be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. | 

H on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and : 
including the stated due date for the final payment. 

PE a 

! NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- manatee | 

ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
$5.00 : REQUIRED a — J 
$5.00 2 4 IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 2 
ie NY. seaeeeeeeeenene RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #2822223 0eee8""" 
uUbDLISsHINn 
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with high-performance 
16mm sound projectors 


Because the effective use of 16mm film programs in teaching depends 
so much on the smooth continuity and technical quality of the sound 
and picture presentation, more and more educators are reiying on 
Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment, Simple to operate, the 
Victor projector features extreme portability, 3-spot threading and a 
fingertip control panel. And the clear con- 
trasty pictures possible under classroom condi- 
tions, together with Victor’s undistorted sound, 
assure maximum impression and retention of the 
film lesson. 


Choose from 3 sound models: CiassmaTe 4, 
AssemBLy 10, Sovereicn 25. For Projecting 
Microscopic Studies: THe Victor MAcNnascope. 
And for the Sports Dept.: THe Sitenr 16. 









ly Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


ila a see | 
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In modern education, the Flo-master is the way to prepare 

| flash cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, graphs etc., like those 

| shown below. You can achieve hundreds of clear, colorful, 

| exciting effects quickly and easily with a Flo-master. And you 

' don’t have to be a talented artist to get good results. An Opaque 
Projector will provide outlines you can easily trace on poster 
board or newsprint. Complete information on Opaque Projec- 
tion Techniques is yours on request. 





YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 


TRANSPARENT — This is the finest ink BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Ad- 
| @ver developed for use in felt tip vanced Flo-master (model illustrated) 
pens. It meets the requirements for ~ not in the older, aluminum model. 
general purpose sketching, lettering A clear dye, water-based ink for use 
and drawing —even equipment mark- on light colored paper or poster 
ing. It is a clear, instant-drying, wa- board. Non - ey ee odorless, 
terproof, non-toxic ink compounded fast-drying, won’t transfer to other 
with aniline dyes and fine oils. For surfaces (as do colored oil-based 


use on any | colo; surface. inks). 8 brilliant colors and black 
Available in 8 colors including black. 2 oz. size only. 


TWO FLO-MASTER SET COMBINATIONS 


Flo-master Teacher’s set. One Advanced Flo-master Colorcraft. set. Four fe 
Flo-master, 4 felt tips, Fine Mark vanced Flo-masters, 16 felt tips, four 
Adapter, one 2 oz. can of Flo-master 2 oz. cans of Flo-master Ink (any ty 
Ink (any type and color), 2 oz. can of and colors), 2 oz. can of cleanser (with 
cleanser (with Transparent Ink). $3.90 Transparent Ink). $15.00 


EE! Flo-moster 

Se’ Bulletin illustrates 
scores of ways séachers 
ore using Flo-fnasters 

in se’ r instruction 
and activities. Write for y 
copy Cushman & Denison Mfg. 
Co., a ; 625 Eighth Avenue, 
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MS: you never realized it, but 
The Instructor is a magazine that 
“prints _ itself.” In contrast, most 
magazines are edited and then sent 
away to be printed and mailed. But 
ours is a family operation. The men 
who compose the type, make the plates, 
and print the pages have the same af- 
fectionate interest in each issue that we 
in the editorial department have. 

Last year our oldest pressman, Jack 
McCovick, confided that the December 
Instructor was his favorite, and he was 
sure the other men agreed. So, with 
your permission, I’m dedicating this 
Christmas issue to all the boys who 
put out the magazine. Here’s a special 
Christmas wreath to our “partners out 
back” who work so faithfully. 


I have another Christmas wreath and 
I want to hang it in the window of our 
newest artist, John Crane, who did our 
December cover. 

The morning that the proofs arrived, 
we were enthusiastic, all but John, who 
assumed a nonchalant masculine air 
of apparently mild interest. But we 
weren’t fooled. When noontime came, 
he left the building with a proof under 
his arm and made a special trip home 
to show his wife! 

A thank-you to John, and we hope all 
of you enjoy the cover. 


Now here are some words of praise 
for a fellow publication. National 
Parent-Teacher, the official magazine of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is observing its fiftieth anni- 
versary year. Since The Instructor is 
65 years old, it’s a temptation to say 
“Hi, little sister.” 

But seriously, I want to applaud 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and its fine publication. The 
more than 10 million members of this 
noble organization render a service to 
schools that can never be adequately 
totaled. Leadership for much of that 
service comes through the pages of its 
magazine. Proudly, I send it a solid 
gold salute on the occasion of its 
golden jubilee. 


All over America are famous Christ- 
mas celebrations. The picture below 
shows a magnificent 55-feet-tall holly 


tree often spoken of as the B & O Holly- 
Tree-by-the-Tracks. For more than a 
hundred years the tree has been grow- 
ing by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
tracks at Jackson, Maryland. 

Many people call this the Travelers’ 
Christmas Tree. It is decorated and 
lighted by the Railroad in a special 
ceremony each year. All the trains slow 
down as they pass this point during the 
Holiday season. At night, the lights in 
the passenger cars are dimmed so that 
the people can better see the tree in all 
its splendor. 

Are there local celebrations in your 
neighborhood you would like to share 
with other readers? Mrs. Evelyn Witter 
sent this one to us to share with you. 
If you mail us your stories we will in- 
clude as many as possible, in our next 
December issue. Send pictures if pos- 
sible. All accepted manuscripts will be 
paid for promptly. 


A word about Chanukah—I hope you 
and your children will enjoy the pic- 
tures on page 37, even though there 
may not be a single Jewish child in 
your school. Chanukah is a great Jewish 
festival that expresses joy, love, and 
hope. Christian children should know 
what it commemorates, and appreciate 
this holiday of their Jewish friends. 


My editorial Christmas tree shines 
with a splendor so delicious that I have 
tingly shivers up and down my spine 
as I write. 

The brightest and loveliest decora- 
tions are the sparkling balls of wonder- 
ful work of the grand team of editors 
and artists who help me produce the 
magazine. 

There are other lovely ornaments 
the many letters you write, the hun- 
dreds of activities you send us, our ex- 
cellent advisory board, our faithful 
counselors, our devoted review editors. 
Could anyone have a lovelier Christmas 
tree? 

Humbly I say that I am blessed with 
joys that fill my heart to overflowing. 
May your holiday season, too, bring you 
special happiness and contentment! 


Mansy 2. Quran 
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1 with VOR DERIVED FROM LEM All-Family Drink—so pure, so good, 80 
‘s you a. AND LIME OILS: wholesome for people of all ages. 
Fr esh Up : WITH qt The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, 
CONTENTS 7 FL. ozS: natural oil in the peel of lemons and limes. 
From every batch of this flavor source, 
Seven-Up selects less than 5% , the 
very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up” drink! 
Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial 
flavor is used. 
3 lf you want a real thirst-quencher . . . 





If you hanker for a cool, clean taste ... 
If you want a quick, refreshing lift... 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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Proup oF Your 
Cuorvus? You’re 
sure to be if they’ve 
been trained with 
magnetic recording 
tape. A rehearsal aid 
that’s a favorite with 
musical directors all 
over the country, 
tape allows singers 
to hear themselves 
as others hear them ... permits them to 
criticize their own efforts. Intricate har- 
monies, difficult solo passages, proper 
balance of voices — all are taught more 
easily when magnetic tape is used 
in rehearsal. 

ForeIGN LANGUAGE CLAssEs become 
even more stimulating with the addition 
of tape recordings. By taping their voices 
in class, foreign language students can 
compare their own inflections and gram- 
mar with the teacher’s. Tape shows up 
mispronunciations and errors to speed 
up the learning of even the most difficult 
languages. 

Lookinc For a Tare that’s tops in the 
market? You get the very best when you 
buy “Scotcu” Brand Magnetic Tape. 
It’s the favorite of teachers in every part 
of the U.S., and famous for quality 
around the world. And no wonder. 
“Scotcn” Brand Magnetic Tapes are 
precision-made to produce only the fin- 
est recording results. They offer brilliant 
fidelity and matchless reproduction. 
Your local tape dealer can supply you. 
New! It’s “Scotcn” 
Brand Leader and Tim- 
ing Tape. Fifty per cent 
stronger than paper lead- 
er...takes both ball 
point and pencil writing 
... has special anti-static 





coating ... carries new, convenient tim- 
ing markers. Ask for it. 

Wuat Can Tare Do For You? I'll be 
glad to send you information about tapes 
in teaching if you'll send a card to me 
at: Educational Division, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minne- 
sota, Dept. DC-126. 


The term “Scorcn” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MFG. Co. St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 
Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

© 3M Co., 1995. 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


The legends that Le Grand digs up 
are always hilarious. Matilda (Abing- 


don; $2.00) comes from the Columbia 
University 


Matilda, Patrick 


campus. 





Riley’s goat, was important to the foot- 
ball team because she alone could get 
the sleepy fullback into action. How 
she saved the big game is a very amus- 
ing easy-to-read story for the seven- to 
eleven-year-olds. 


To many grownups the mechanical 
things we use daily seem magic. How 
much more so they must seem to a 
child. I Know a Magic 
House by Julius Schwartz, 
with illustrations by Mare 
Simont (Whittlesey House; 
$2.00), tells very simply of 
the magic in the house, from 
the water that comes out of 
faucets to the television that 
brings cowboys into the liv- 
ing room. 


From its frosty cover with 
quaint litthe characters un- 
der the pine tree to the an- 
gel flying on the back, this 
book, The Magic Christmas 
Tree by Lee Kingman, with 
pictures by Bettina (Ariel; 
$2.75), is charming. The 
small tree was indeed magic 
for it brought together two 
seven-year-old girls who discovered the 
Christmas feeling because they shared 
something. Both story and lovely wa- 
ter-color pictures will interest five- to 
nine-year-olds. 


If you don’t know what a rocking 
chair buck is, you'll find out as I did 
on the first pages of this easy-to-read 
adventure story, The Rocking Chair 
Buck by Cora Cheney, with illustrations 
by Paul Galdone (Holt; $2.25). Twelve- 
year-old Manley lived with “Unc” in 
the turpentine forest. When poachers 
killed the beautiful rocking chair buck, 
Manley followed his hunches and the 
poachers were caught. Seven- to ten- 
year-olds will enjoy it, as will older 
boys who have reading difficulties. 


Why children are so interested in 
snakes is beyond me, but I grew up be- 
fore there were such wonderful books 
about them. Two new snake books are 
equally wonderful but different. Rep- 
tiles and Amphibians, written and il- 
lustrated by Michael H. Bevans (Gar- 
den City; $2.50), is gorgeous from end 
papers showing the habitat zone to the 
large colored pictures on every page 
with descriptions of the different kinds 
of snakes. It will be extremely useful 





in elementary schools, for all ages. The 
other book, All About Snakes by 
Bessie M. Hecht, illustrated by Rudolf 
Freund (Random; $1.95), has more text 
and black-and-white pictures. It is fas- 
cinating reading, giving many kinds of 
information not always found in such 
books. Children from eight to fifteen 
will enjoy it. 


“If it hadn’t happened, it wouldn’t be 
told” is the way gypsies begin their col- 
orful stories in The Gypsies Fiddle, 
and Other-Gypsy Stories by M. A. Jagen- 
dorf and C. H. Tillhagen (Vanguard; 
$3.00). These have been told around 
campfires all over the world for gener- 
ations, and have been influenced by the 
countries in which the gypsies lived. 
There is humor, adventure, and magic 
here. A section at the back tells where 
the stories originated. These stories are 
good for ages eight and up. 


Are you wishing you had a refreshing 
new songbook? The Sunflower Song 
Book by June Norton with pictures by 
Charlot Byj (Day; $2.75) contains 
twenty-six newly composed 
songs and two old ones, se- 
lected by the children in 
Miss Norton’s kindergarten. 
The accompaniments are sim- 
ple and the songs are easy 
to learn. It is very attractive- 
ly printed. Children from 
four to eight will enjoy it. 


The Night of the Hurri- 
cane by Elizabeth Ladd, il- 
lusirated by Mary Stevens 
(Morrow; $2.50), is an even 
better story than last year’s 
Enchanted Island. The ter- 
rors of the hurricane were 
forgotten when Judy and 
Aunt Kate played a little 
game choosing things from 
the mail-order catalog. Judy 
found out the thing Aunt Kate wanted 
most; and the real theme of the story is 
Judy’s earning money to buy it for a 
Christmas surprise. David, a neighbor, 
shared in the adventures. Eight- to 
twelve-year-olds, both boys and girls, 
will enjoy this fine tale. 


This fascinating volume, The Stars: 
Stepping Stones into Space by Irving 
Adler, illustrated by Ruth Adler (Day; 
$2.95,) explains to persons with no 
training in astronomy some of the mys- 





teries of the stars. Beginning with first 
questions, the author builds up bit by 
bit what the astronomers know today. 
It is explained in terms we know. For 
ages eleven to sixteen. 


See page 77 for addresses of publishers. 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


For Christmas and the Holidays 


_ ee) 





Excellent for mak 
simple Christmas “ne 
* calendars. scrap-books, 

etc. Children love to 
work with them. Hun. 
dreds of subiects, size 
5% x 8, ONLY TWO 
CENTS each for 30 of 
more, in the lovely sepig 
tones. 


For 60 cents you can 
get 30 different Madon-. 
nas and Nativities, ete 
Or one of these sets of 
30: Children; Art: Anj 


mals; History; Poets and 
Authors. Send TODAY. 


' 56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illus. 
trations and_ sample pic. 

, tures for 25 cents. An 

* education in itself, 


Sistine Madonns Raphael 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, 
MALDEN, MASS. 


BETTER READING 


i Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 

| erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 834" long, 

2% lbs. Complete with study man- 
ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
YE-SPAN TRAINER— Plastic Model 10, 


mproves visual speed, accuracy. . . 600 
Rateometer 7%: practice items, manual, case . . $7 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. 0 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicages 



















EARN YOUR M. ED. AFTER HOURS 
Late afternoon & eve. classes begin. Feb. 4. Saturday 
classes begin Feb. 2. Fully accredited training for 
nursery & elementary school teachers. Small classes, 
Coed. Folder. NAT’L COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
2828 Sheridan, Evanston, II. 





THOMAS RANDOLPH CO., Champaign, Iilinois 
Artist’s Supplies 
Publishers—The Doing Art Books—Todd and Gale 
Per Set $4.00 Manual $1.00 
Write for General School Supply Catalog 
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well CHARTS 


A new visual aid for 
teachers who want practical 
help in presenting music 
fundamentals. 


The twenty charts in this 
set cover the music theory 
required in the elementary 
school. Simple and 
concise, the explanations 
are illustrated wherever 
possible. 


The charts proceed in 
logical sequence from the 
explanation of the simple 
staff to the common 
musical terms. Required 
sight reading is 

simplified by presentation 
of symbols, time and key 
signatures, and chromatic 
scale. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me 

of The Instructor Music 
Made Easy Charts at $1.25 
each. 


. sets 


Street ... 


ee ae eae 


My payment 











is enclosed. 


cmaats € 
Tecoma 


2 Ship my 


Charts at once. 
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Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School 


WHY do you like science the best of 
all your subjects?” asked a father re- 
cently, of his eleven-year-old. 

“Because we find out why things 
happen” was the reply. 

Lei’s Learn How and Let’s Know 
Now by Samuel Ethorn and Carl D. 
Duncan (Beckley-Cardy; $2.40 each) do 
exactly that in interesting units about 
weather, animals, nature, inventions, 
conservation, and other fascinating top- 
ics. The emphasis in Let’s Learn How 
is put on observing “taken-for-granted” 
wonders such as the solar system, the 
balance in nature, sound and light, and 
how these phases of science affect our 
lives. Let?s Know Now broadens these 
understandings and shows how science 
helps us understand both the world of 
nature and man’s adaptation of scien- 
tiie principles in providing the limit- 
less advantages of modern life. Color 
illustrations, simple vocabulary, and 
suggestions for easy experiments to 
help children discover science principles 
will keep science a favorite subject. 


Are there still a few children in your 
third grade whom you feel should not 
start a fourth-grade reader? If so, why 
not introduce Fun and Fancy by 
Eleanor G. Robison? It is one of the 
Ginn Basic Readers in the “Enrich- 


Texts 


ment Series” ($2.04). It is written at 
third-grade level, yet introduces a lim- 
ited number of fourth-grade words. 
There is a variety of selections includ- 
ing poems, fairy stories, animal stories, 
old favorites, and humorous tales, all 
colorfully illustrated. Stories need not 
be read in sequence, because of the 
easy vocabulary, and children will like 
browsing among them. This would be 
an excellent book for fourth-graders to 
take home and read independently, and 
then retell to their group at school. 


Are you looking for an attractive lit- 
erature book which can also be used to 
develop reading skills? If so, examine 
Adventure Bound by Arno Jewett, 
Marion Edman, and Paul McKee 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.; $3.68), for the 
“built-in” skill program will insure 
practice in study skills without the 
somewhat painful drudgery which often 
accompanies such practice. Content is 
grouped under nine units—Animals, 
Sports, Danger and Daring, Living 
Together, Our Scientific World, Tales 
of the Past, Interesting People, In Oth- 
er Lands. Children like the color il- 
lustrations, the poetry, the notes on the 
authors, the activities designed to im- 
prove comprehension and vocabulary. 
You'll enjoy reading it, too. I did. 


Professional Books 


“Art teaching should, and must, be 
influenced by contemporary trends; it 
becomes absurd when it is dominated 
by them,” is the theme of Principles of 
Art Teaching by Ruth Mock (Philo- 
sophical Library; $3.75). Around this 
theme the author builds chapters de- 
voted to materials, subjects, teaching 
procedure, and tricks in art, and crafts 
which the author considers “fundamen- 
tal to every child’s balanced education.” 
Of particular interest to this reviewer 
are the observations on “Pictures in 
Schools.” This final chapter concludes 
that works of art, or reproductions, 
“should be in every school for children 
to grow up with,” for it is the author's 
considered belief that “The work of a 
mature artist can arrest the attention of 
children and give them delight.” 


Have you noticed that more and more 
parents are becoming interested in the 
term “social education”? Are we as 
teachers thinking clearly enough on this 
topic to be able to explain in nontech- 
nical terms what the school is trying to 
do? Social Education in Elementary 
Schools by Henry Otto (Rinehart; 
$5.50) begins by explaining the term 
“social development,” pointing out so- 
cial competencies which all people 
need, then classifying them into behav- 
iors which children can develop at var- 
ious ages. It describes a desirable 
“classroom society,” involving teacher- 
pupil relationships, pupil-pupil rela- 


tionships, and teaching techniques for 
improving the latter through sociom- 
etry. It discusses the value of all-school 
activities at the elementary level such 
as safety patrols, student council, pu- 
pil interest clubs, implying that here 
are practical situations which help chil- 
dren to acquire social “intelligence.” 
The lunchroom is viewed as a labora- 
tory for social education with practical 
suggestions which may be applied to 
many local situations. Child-planned 
social parties as vehicles for “playmak- 
ing,” physical education and “school 
camping” are recommended as socializ- 
ing activities. Finally a chapter on so- 
cial studies as a school subject points 
up for teachers and parents the breadth 
and depth of this curriculum area. 


What of the exceptional child in your 
classroom, the deaf, the mentally re- 
tarded, the crippled, the stutterer, the 
social problem, the gifted 10 per cent 
of all school-age youngsters—4,000,000 
children who need special education to 
overcome their handicap? What can 
you as a classroom teacher do about 
it? This is the challenge of the book 
A Guide for the Study of Exceptional 
Children by Willard Abraham (Porter 
Sargent; $3.50). Each type of excep- 
tionality is discussed and a “Guide for 
Study” of that type is suggested as a 
basis for a workshop, which will help 
to clarify such aspects as characteristics, 
and fundamental needs. 


See page 77 for addresses of publishers. 





OPAQUE PROJECTION IS SIMPLE! 
learn about teaching with 


VU-LYTE il 












The projector is so easy to carry 
—only 32 pounds. 


f 


Move this arrow and a pointer 


shows on screen to pin- 
point attention on any part of 
he picture. 











the lens makes copy 
lant, and lifelike b2- 
fore an pee. Every color 
in the original shows perfectly 
‘on the screen, 


Put opaque Copy here. (This page 
is opaque.) Copy feeds in and 
Out smoothly. 














Now that you know HOW to use an opaque projector, we want to tell 
you WHY to use one. That’s where the fun and drama really is. If you haven't 
yet read the pamphlet “TURN TEACHING INTO LEARNING” send us your 
name and address. It shows, with pictures, how to use pictures—to make 
your teaching more effective. It’s Free. 


~ VU-LYTE I 


IT'S THE BRIGHTEST 


CHARLES 


GBeacler 


COMPANY 
EAST ORANGE, NEW 











JERSEY 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS 
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TEACHERS HAVE NEW WAY 
TO LINE CHALKBOARDS 


Lines straight and black; lines 
that don’t rub off; lines to show 
height of capital and lower case 
letters are easily made with the 
Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen. 

You can make your own flash 
cards, signs, posters. Visual aids 
made with the Marsh 77 have eye- 
appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. 

Marsh 77 marks school and per- 
sonal property for easy identification. 








g$2229i7638-. 










Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 
ing.”’ Write today! 
F.32 


MARSH COMPANY, 96 MARSH BLDG.,. BELLEVILLE, ILL.. U. S. A. 









































3 Personalized 
Pencils 


Your name 


printed in gold 
on each, in 
attractive 
"Greeting 
Card" 


Christmas box. 


4 Pencils 


Names printed 
in gold on 
4 each, in 
attractive 
"Greeting 
Card" 
ee * 


Christmas box. 
“Slide-Rule” 


‘ RUSH 

¢ ORD eK 
esp ser pone ER / 
checpenet, oad  muttipticetion 35 7 Today, | 


table. All this for only 


The Cincinnati Pencil Co. 
Box 146 Nitro, West Virginia 


Imprinted: Season's Greeting, or 
Greetings from your Teacher. At- 
tractive Christmas box. 


Names printed in gold on each. 
Packed in attractive Christmas 


(offers good 
box. Big bargain at only 


in U.S.A. only) 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 








Painted by Muriel Dawson 


4 Nm birth of Christ inspires mod- 

ern artists just as it did those 
who lived and painted hundreds of 
years ago. Naturally all the artists 
have shown the Christ Child sur- 
rounded by people of their own 
times. 

The paintings are always rever- 
ent and dignified but probably this 
artist’s simple interpretation is one 
of those most easily understood by 
the girls and boys today. 

It is not a painting but a draw- 
ing. The artist used pastels accent- 
ed with charcoal and crayon lines. 

Like all of her pictures, it was 
drawn on large paper and reduced 
in size when it was printed. 

The infant Jesus lies asleep in 
his soft pink blanket like beloved 
babies in countless homes. Only the 
nimbus of pale golden light above 
his head proclaims his divinity. 

The angels in the picture can be 
distinguished by their radiant halos 
of pink or blue or white, and their 
wings. They are dressed much like 
the children. And all have equally 
sweet and innocent faces. 

Some of the children have 
brought little gifts to the newborn 
babe. Some have brought their 
pets to see the holy infant. Perhaps 
you see one like your own faithful 
pet who follows you around. 

Notice how intensely interested 
all the animals are, both pets and 
farm animals. Probably most of 
them were drawn from the artist’s 
own, for she has many pets and 
loves all animals. Is that a lamb 
or a kid near the Holy Family? 

How tenderly Mary looks at her 
tiny son and how reverently she 
folds her hands in worship! Many 
of the others do the same. Dressed 
in ethereal blue and pale pink, she 
kneels in homage. The angels do 
likewise. 

Behind her, in a warm orange 
robe, Joseph bows his head. Many 
of the children, wearing their own 
warm winter clothing, bow their 
heads too. They are like a bou- 
quet of strong vivid colors con- 


The 


Nativity 





trasting with the delicate tints 
worn by Mary and Jesus. 

These are British lads and lassies 
who have followed the star. Are 
they very different from American 
girls and boys? Across the aqua- 
colored frosty fields, they move in 
a great procession which winds 
back as far as the angel high in the 
midnight-blue sky. Angels make 
music as they come and perhaps 
some are singing, “O come let us 
adore Him!” 

The procession is framed by a 
big arch, part of an old stone build- 
ing which shelters the Holy Fam- 
ily. Its strong dark lines lead our 
eyes down to the important part 
of the scene. 

This picture has been carefully 
planned with the Christ Child as 
the heart of the picture. Upraised 
arms stretch toward Him, eyes look 
at Him, and heads turn in His di- 
rection. 

He is God’s Christmas gift to 
the world. 


THE ARTIST 


Meret DAWSON lives and paints 

in Inverness in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Living with her are 
at least a dozen pets, including two 
baby goats. 

She has been making pictures 
since she was a tiny tot in New 
Zealand, where she lived until she 
was nine. 

Then her Scottish parents took 
her to England where she attended 
several art schools. As a young art 
student, Muriel won a traveling 
scholarship to Italy and France. 

Her lifelong hobby has_ been 
drawing birds and beasts, for she is 
an ardent nature lover. 

Miss Dawson is extremely fond 
of children too. Her large simple 
pictures of them have been repro- 
duced in color by the Medici So- 
ciety since 1935. They are popular 
with children and their teachers 
because the colors are clear and 
bright and the subjects appealing. 
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SVE Catalog 
Like a Who’s Who 


If all the editors, consultants, 
book publishers, photographers, 
script writers, and artists respon- 
sible for the finished filmstrips in 
the SVE Educational Catalog were 
under one roof — boy! would SVE 
occupy an office building! The office 
directory would look like an inter- 
national edition of an Educational 
“Who’s Who.” 


These organizations and individu- 
als, under the guidance of the SVE 
Editorial Department, are the rea- 
sons why SVE has meant so much 
to educators all over the world. To- 
day, the SVE name is your assur- 
ance of quality and authenticity 
which is unmatched in the field of 
audio-visual education. 

It is names such as these that 
help to make the SVE materials ovt- 
standing: Rand McNally & Co.; 
Louise Farwell Davis, Ph.D., Na- 
tional College of Education, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Devona M. Price, Dir. of 
Inst., Oak Park, Ill.; Dr. Selma E. 
Herr, Reading Lab., Univ. of South- 
ern California; John Sternig, Inst. 
in Science Methods Courses, North- 
western University and Lake Forest 
College. 

Mrs. Margaret Friskey, Editor 
Children’s Press; Jos. J. Urbancek, 
Chairman, Dept. of Mathematics, 
Chicago Teachers College; Marlin 

(Continued on page 4) 





Tests New Series 











With the current unrest in North 
Africa and Egypt, Margaret Holden, 
a teacher in the Elementary School 
at Dansville, N.Y., together with her 
sixth-graders decided that they 
would begin their fall social studies 
program with a unit on Egypt. 


Following a careful preview by 
Miss Holden, the study began with 
a showing of some of the 66 frames 
of the strip, “Living in Egypt and 
the Sudan,” one filmstrip from the 
new series, “Living in Africa,” pro- 
duced by Rand McNally and SVE. 

Miss Holden wanted to establish 
an understanding of the close inter- 
relationships of the land and cli- 
mate with the activities of the peo- 
ple. After seeing other frames from 
this same film, the children easily 
understood that the kind of cloth- 
ing, the type of homes, and the 
crops that were grown were all di- 
rectly influenced by the geographic 
characteristics of the area. 


Miss Holden stated that at the 
end of the unit she reviewed the 
original concepts she had hoped to 
establish, and she felt that the film- 
Strip had given a strong assist in 
Pinning them down in the minds of 
the children. She also felt that it 
had widened their scope and stimu- 
lated their interest in additional 
reading, 








Mr. Philin Burger demonstrating the School Master 
Remote Control to Sister Raphael of the Mount St. 
Joseph's School, Buffalo, N.Y 


Dealer Gives 
Unusual Services 


The editors of The Visual Review 
are happy to introduce Mr. Philip 
Burger, an outstanding SVE dealer 
who is rendering many fine services 
to his teacher customers. 


Mr. Burger has been an SVE rep- 
resentative for six years. He calls 
on public, parochial, and private 
schools in the area in and surround- 
ing Buffalo, New York, and is 
known to many teachers as their 
audio-visual counselor and advisor. 


A Visual Review editor accom- 
panied Mr. Burger on a typical call 
that he made to Sister Raphael, 
S.S.J., the A-V Coordinator and li- 
brarian at Mount St. Joseph’s School 
in Buffalo, New York. It was obvious 
that Sister Raphael was greeting an 
old friend as Mr. Burger entered the 
room. He visits Mount St. Joseph 
frequently throughout the year, 
bringing new strips to Sister 
Raphael to preview, or helping her 
to solve some A-V problem which 
may arise in her school. 


“Many schools have technical 
problems such as achieving proper 
lighting or finding economical meth- 
ods of darkening a room,” explained 
Sister Raphael. The teachers get in 
touch with Mr. Burger or meet him 
at a teachers’ convention to find 
methods of resolving these situa- 
tions. 


“He also understands budget 
problems and advises on spreading 
A-V purchases over as wide an area 
as possible,” Sister Raphael con- 
tinued. “His understanding and 
knowledge of the various courses of 
study to be followed helps him in 
his choice of material for given 
areas.” 


Mr. Burger had brought a new 
School Master projector to demon- 
strate. He showed how the School 
Master could now be handled by re- 
mote control, with the teacher 
standing at the screen, simply hav- 





(Continued on page 3) 


Every Room Equipped with School Master 


Teachers Report Projectors Are Used 
As Much As 4 to 5 Hours a Week 


“In our school a filmstrip projec- 
tor is basic equipment in every 
room,” explained Mr. Vincent Es- 
persen, elementary principal at the 
Akron Central School in Akron, New 
York, in an exclusive interview for 
The Visual Review. More than three 
years ago each classroom in his 
school was equipped with a School 
Master 300 mounted on a rolling 
table with convenient shelves for 
storing supplementary materials. 


Since last February, Akron Ele- 
mentary School has been located in 
its attractive new building, but pre- 
vious to that time classes were on 
double session, meeting at the high 
school. It was during this period 
that the purchase was made as a 
learning expedient. However, the 
projectors are proving equally bene- 
ficial now that the classes can meet 
for the entire school day. 

Mr. Espersen explained that in 
his opinion the filmstrip projector 
cannot satisfactorily serve more 
than one classroom if filmstrips are 
to be utilized to their full value. “No 
modern school,” said Mr. Espersen, 
“would expect two classes to share 
the same reading books at the same 
time. Yet a projector is often ex- 
pected to serve three to four or even 
more classrooms.” 

The Akron School is located in a 
rural community and serves parts of 
three counties as well as educating 
the children from the nearby Tona- 
wanda Indian Reservation. Its re- 
sources are modest, but it has found 
genuine economy in adequately 
equipping each classroom for carry- 
ing on a sound learning program. In 
addition to the School Master 300 
there is also a microscope and a rec- 
ord player in each room, and the 
program of classroom encyclopedic 
research now extends in some sec- 
tions down as low as second grade. 

Filmstrips used for the reading 


program are kept in each classroom, 
and about 500 other filmstrips are 








stored in the supply room for school 
use. A teacher fills out a simple card 
to requisition a filmstrip, and the 
strip is placed in her mailbox. By 
using this system, it is possible to 
keep track of the strips at all times 
and also to record the number of 
times they are used. Teachers are 
naturally expected to preview the 
strip before using it with their 
classes. 


One of the strengths of the Akron 
program is that it has emerged from 
the desires and interests of the 
teachers. Because of budget limita- 
tions it may be some time before the 
School District will consider the 
services of a full-time A-V coordi- 
nator to be a wise expenditure. But 
starting with this year, Mr. Ted 
Duguay, a sixth-grade teacher, is 
taking on additional activities be- 
fore and after school and is thus 
serving as a part-time elementary 
audio-visual coordinator. Mr. Du- 
guay makes up the schedule for the 
16mm__ projectors and_ instructs 
teachers in their use. He also as- 
signs all materials in the film and 
record libraries. 


The part of Mr. Duguay’s pro- 
gram about which he is most enthu- 
siastic is setting up teacher commit- 
tees to arrange filmstrips previews. 
After surveying individual teachers’ 
requests for a given grade, Mr. Du- 
guay assembles the filmstrips for 
committee viewing. From these rec- 
ommendations, purchases are made. 
Mr. Duguay is particularly pleased 


with the policy of SVE to supply . 


filmstrips for such teacher groups 
at no obligation. 


The entire program at the Akron 
School is under the supervision of 
the supervising principal, Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Allen. Together with the 


Board of Education, he has been 
very sympathetic toward Mr. Esper- 
sen’s desire to provide adequate 
equipment for each classroom. Mr. 
(Continued on page 2) 


Mrs. Lillian Laese, second-grade teacher at the Akron Central School, develops a reading lesson with a 
filmstrip. Note the projector permanently mounted on the roll-away stand. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPS EACH 
ROOM WITH SCHOOL MASTER 
PROJECTOR 


(Continued from page 1) 


Allen works on the sound theory 
that this liberal planning produces 
the greatest efficiency in learning. 

Mr. Espersen estimates that in 
the primary grades the School Mas- 
ters are used at least four to five 
hours a week and from one to two 
hours a week in the upper grades. 
Because they are readily available 
at all times, it is a natural pro- 
cedure to incorporate the use of the 
filmstrip into the learning program. 





Mr. Vincent Espersen, elementary supervisor-princi- 
pal at Akron Central School, with Mr. Ted Duguay, 
a sixth-grade teacher and audio-visual coordinator, 
examining a new SVE filmstrip. 


Each mounted School Master has 
a simple plastic cover. Except for 
the occasional replacement of bulbs, 
there has been little or no upkeep 
cost since the original installation. 

Both Mr. Espersen and Mr. Du- 
guay recommend this permanent 
table installation. They feel that 
storing the School Master in a case 
in the closet is a big drawback to 
regular easy classroom use. At Ak- 


ron, turning to the projector is as | 


frequent and simple as using the 
globe or writing on the blackboard. 





“Little boy, don’t you know what be- 
comes of boys who use such bad lan- 
guage when they play marbles?” 

“Yes’m, they grow up and play golf.” 


* * * 


A Genius, No Less. “There’s my 
friend Joe. He’s a Napoleon of Fi- 
nance.” 

“How come?” 

“He had his salary raised three 
months ago and his wife hasn’t found 
out about it.” 


* * *& 


A first-grader came home from school 
one day and announced excitedly, 
“They’ve got a magic record player 
at our school!” 

“A magic record player?” asked his 
puzzled mother. 

“Yes,” explained the boy. “You don’t 
have to plug it into the electricity. 
You don’t even need electricity to 
make it play. All you do is wind up 
a crank!” 


* * * 


LATE STARTER—“I see that old Smith 
is going to church every Sunday 
now.” 
“Yep, Cramming for 
his finals.” 
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“Living Together” 
Gains Big Approval 


Although the new SVE filmstrip 
series, “Living Together” only be- 
came available in October of this 
year, it has already achieved great 
popularity among primary social 
studies teachers. 

This unusual set of six filmstrips 
was written and edited by Miss 
Leonie Brandon, well known super- 
visor of Audio-Visual Education in 
the Public Schools of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Miss Brandon has had 
wide experience in working directly 
with teachers and children, and has 
incorporated into six strips activi- 
ties that are typical to girls and 
boys in the primary grades. 

A Visual Review editor talked to 
Miss Brandon, who related how the 
series was built. She explained that 
more than two years was invested 
in preparation. 

Miss Brandon was asked as to 
how the filmstrips were developed. 
She replied that she started with 
sheets of paper divided in half. “On 
the top I wrote a description of how 
I wanted the picture to look and on 
the bottom I wrote the caption that 
I thought should be under the pic- 
ture,” she explained. “From my de- 
scription, the artist made pencil 
drawings and sent them back to me 
for criticism. He then made final 
drawings in color, and from that a 
test print was developed.” 

Armed with the test print, Miss 
Brandon went to many schools 
where she tested the film with chil- 
dren. Their reactions and comments 
were recorded and brought back to 
her office for further study. 


After the classroom tests were 
completed, revisions were made 
again. Finally, the filmstrip was 
ready for production. 

“The same process was followed 
for each filmstrip in the series,” ex- 
plained Miss Brandon. “The tech- 
nique of planning, drawing, testing, 
and revising seems to give us the 
type of film that will be of valuable 
assistance in achieving the desired 
goals of today’s social studies pro- 
gram.” 


* | 





The mailman hands Jim the morning mail. 


“Family Helpers” is one of 6 new filmstrips in the 
SVE series “Living Together A228S) by Leonie 
Brandon, Supervisor, Dept. of A-V Education, New 
Haven, Conn. Public Schools 


The six filmstrips have the follow- 
ing catalog numbers for ordering. 
A228-1 Jim’s Family (32 frames) 
A228-2 A Day at School (36 frames) 
A228-3 Family Helpers (47 frames) 
A228-4 A Neighborhood Picnic 
(45 frames) 

A228-5 A Family Shopping Trip 
(52 frames) 

A228-6 A Ride in the Country 
(approximately 38 frames) 


Each filmstrip in full color is 
$5.50, and the six strips boxed to- 
gether (A228S) sell for $31.50. 


School Master Projectors FREE with 
SVE Filmstrip-Projector Plans 





PLAN No.1 


With every $200.00 order for film- 
strips or slidesets selected from 
the SVE Educational Catalog, 
you will receive a $64.50 School 
Master 300 Projector free of cost! 


School Master 
300 


*94°° 






PLAN No. 2 


With every $300.00 order for film- 
strips or slidesets selected from 
the SVE Educational Catalog, 
you will receive a $84.50 School 
Master 509 Projector free of cost! 








DO the teachers in your building 
“help themselves to _ filmstrips 
when they want them”? 


BELIEVE it or not, this is bad 
business. Teachers who have tried 
it both ways know that a film- 
strip is less likely to get lost or 
stay in a classroom longer than 
necessary if the requisition sys- 
tem is used. 














School Master Deal 
Would Stop Ripley 


SVE has taken a page directly 
from Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” — 
they are giving away, free of extra 
cost, the famous Schoo! Master film- 
strip and slide projectors with the 
purchase of SVE filmstrips and 
slides! 

No gimmicks, no hocus pocus — 
this is an actual fact. With the pur- 
chase of any $200.00 worth of film- 
strips or slides, ordered at one time, 
and selected from any current SVE 
catalog, you will receive a School 
Master 300-watt projector, free of 
extra cost. A School Master 500-watt 
projector is given with each order, 
placed at one time, for $300.00 
worth of SVE materials. 

Every SVE dealer in the country 
has the authority to make this offer 
and is anxious to consult with you 
and assist you, in the selection of 
your materials. 

The selection of filmstrips and 
slides is entirely up to you. You are 
not compelled to select certain spec- 
ified materials. Every thing listed in 
current SVE catalogs and literature 
may be selected and included in 
your order. To be eligible for these 
free projectors, the order must be 
placed at one time and total $200 
or $300, or more. 

It costs you nothing! Hundreds of 
schools and churches are enjoying 
the advantages of these School 
Master projectors and full fledged 
audio-visual programs as a result of 
this offer. It will pay you to call 
your SVE dealer today. 


‘Projectionists 
More Attentive 
‘Survey Finds 


Do children usually operate the 
filmstrip projector, and what hap- 
pens to the child who is doing it? 
A survey of thirty-six teachers con- 
ducted by The Instructor Education- 
al Service revealed that in a majori- 
ty of cases children operate the pro- 
jector and to good advantage. 

Three teachers reported that chil- 
dren are used as operators as low as 
the last half of the first grade. Sev- 
enteen said that second-graders can 
easily operate the SVE School Mas- 
ters. Of the remaining teachers, 
most of them stated that from third 
grade on student projectionists are 
used in their school. 

When questioned concerning the 
interest of the projectionist, eleven 
said that they often made a point of 
asking a child who would normally 
be less attentive than the others to 
handle the projector. Seven teachers 
stated that they considered acting 
as projectionist to be an aid in stim- 
ulating attention on what was being 
shown on the screen. Thirteen 
teachers felt that there was no dis- 
traction, and that the projectionist 
was “just as attentive as the other 
children.” 

There seems to be strong evi- 
dence, therefore, that one of the 
ways of interesting the less atten- 
tive child is by giving him the op- 
portunity to handle the projector. 
This is particularly true with SVE 
equipment. Both the School Master 
300 and the School Master 500 are 
so easy to operate that seven-year- 
olds handle it without any difficulty. 

If you’re using student pro- 
tionists, as do most wise teachers, 
be sure you have the Rewind Take- 
up for your School Master projector. 
It is inexpensively priced at only 
$7.50 and can be attached to the 
projector with just two _ screws. 
Your SVE representative will be 
glad to show you how it operates. 
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SPEED-I-O-SCOPE IN DEMAND 


Teachers Report Many New Uses 


Walter Johnson, the genial Edu- 
cational Director of SVE, says he 
likes to get mail from teachers al- 
most better than from his wife. Of 
all the letters in his big mailbag, 
none are more welcome than those 
describing new uses of the Speed-i- 
o-scope. 


SVE’s Speed-i-o-scope is a high 
quality tachistoscope for skill train- 
ing through flash recognition. It is 
the perfect coordinator of eye, hand, 
and brain, and with the emphasis on 
improved reading in today’s schools 
it is a valuable piece of equipment 
that should be found in every ele- 
mentary school. That is why Mr. 
Johnson likes to hear about new 
uses of the Speed-i-o-scope. 


Although it is not expensive (the 
Speed-i-o-scope complete with case, 
only $89.50 and Speed-i-o-scope, Jr. 
complete with case, $59.50), he feels 
that the device which is attached to 
any filmstrip or slide projector has 
many curriculum applications and 
as a result is finding its way into 
more and more classrooms across 
the country. In addition to the 
Reading and Arithmetic Speed-i-o- 
strips, SVE Speed-i-o-slides are 
available in boxes of 25 to make 
flash slides for any subject. 


A sixth-grade teacher in Cali- 
fornia wrote that her class had been 
studying Spanish. As an aid to vo- 
cabulary growth, she had made sev- 
eral sets of slides. The child saw the 
Spanish word and gave the English 
translation. The children like doing 
this, and often practiced before 
school in the morning. 


A principal in Oklahoma reported 
excellent results using the addition, 





subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision combinations especially pre- 
pared by SVE for the Speed-i-o- 
scope. These proved so helpful that 
she recently added the fraction se- 
ries for use in grades 4, 5, and 6. 


A mother in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, sent SVE a thank you letter. 
At the suggestion of the school she 
had purchased the Speed-i-o-scope 
and many Speed-i-o-strips for use 
with her homebound child. This boy, 
in bed with rheumatic fever for a 
year, was visited by a special teach- 
er once a week. She reported that 
the use of the Speed-i-o-strips had 
been a strong factor in helping him 
keep abreast with the other children 
in the tool subjects. 


A geography club in a Maryland 
school made an interesting set of 
Speed-i-o-slides using the names of 
continents, countries, states, and 
cities. The object was to properly 
identify each title as it was shown. 


A music teacher in Florida made 
her own Speed-i-o-slides to speed up 
sight reading with her beginning 
trumpet players. 


A teacher of Puerto Rican adults 
in New York City used the SVE 
Speed-i-o-strips on word groups to 
help these adults with beginning 
reading. 


In addition to hearing about new 
uses for the Speed-i-o-scope, Mr. 
Johnson is also ready to answer any 
questions which you may have, or to 
help you solve any problems that 
will give you more efficient use of 
your Speed-i-o-scope. 

New and unusual uses you report 
will be shared with other readers in 
future issues of The Visual Review. 





Teachers Consider 
Catalog a Must 


When is a catalog not a catalog? 
When it is an SVE Educational 
Catalog — since it then becomes an 
extremely functional working tool 
for any teacher interested in a 
bound volume containing the most 
complete and up-to-date information 
on filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, equipment 
and accessories. 

The scope of this catalog goes far 
beyond the three “R’s.” Subject mat- 
ter includes Language Arts, Social 
Studies, Science and Nature Study, 
Mathematics, Health-Child Develop- 
ment, Art, Physical Education, Holi- 
day Materials, and Health-Safety. 

Regardless of the specific interest 
of any teacher, it is simplicity itself 
to quickly locate the material de- 
sired in this catalog. The entire con- 
tents are divided into three main 
sections — primary, intermediate, 
junior and senior high. Under each 
section will be found the filmstrips 
recommended for these _ specific 
grade areas conveniently grouped 
together. Within each section, all 
filmstrips are then grouped accord- 
Ing to subject matter areas. 


The utility of this catalog does 
hot stop here, as each individual 
filmstrip set is described in a con- 
cise and accurate manner, including 
recommended usage. An abundance 
of photographs, taken from the or- 








DO you have a bulletin board 
schedule for use of your pro- 
jector? 


IT’S time to get together on this 
if you haven’t. If you need to 
share with other teachers, it’s 
much better to know in advance 
when you can have the projector 
and how long you can keep it. 











iginal filmstrips, will be found 
throughout the catalog. 

The users of 2 x 2 slides and 
Color Slidesets will be delighted to 
find these materials all grouped to- 
gether in the same manner of organ- 
ization as the filmstrips mentioned 
above. 

As the SVE Editorial Department 
is constantly releasing new addi- 
tions to their library, the latest 
printing of the Educational Catalog 
contains a four-page supplement 
which provides all information on 
the new materials released since the 
original catalog was published. 

Due to curriculum variations in 
school systems, cross references to 
other sections of the catalog assure 
complete coverage of all possible 
subject headings for any listed ma- 
terial. 

SVE Educational Catalogs are 
provided free of charge to all inter- 
ested teachers and administrators. 
Your copy can be secured through 
your local dealer or by writing di- 
rectly to SVE, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Illinois. Of course, 
there is no obligation involved. 


*s ' 


He taught his children to be loyal and to de- 
fend their tribe. y ys 


From “World History - Prehistoric Man Through the River Cultures,” a new SVE release (A381SA) in 
full color. Complete set consists of four outstanding filmstrips 








DEALER GIVES 


UNUSUAL SERVICES 
(Continued from page 1) 


ing to touch a button at the end of 
the extension cord to change the 
frame in the filmstrip. 

As Mr. Burger and Sister Raphael 
reminisced, they spoke of several 
schools in which Mr. Burger had as- 
sisted teachers in organizing their 
first audio-visual programs. He ex- 
plained how he helped them pur- 
chase their original equipment and 
also how he assisted them in setting 
up plans whereby they could inter- 
est mothers’ clubs or other parent 
groups in giving financial support. 

Because Mount St. Joseph is a 
demonstration school for Mount St. 
Joseph Teachers College, Mr. Bur- 
ger renders additional service by 
providing Sister Raphael with many 
films to preview with the sister- 
teachers from many different com- 
munities who take in-service courses 
at the college during the summer. 
During this period he is especially 
busy answering questions, demon- 
strating new A-V machines and 
equipment, and advising as to the 
best purchases to be made. 

When asked if he was an edu- 
cator, Mr. Burger smiled and said, 
“Yes, indeed I am. Every SVE deal- 
er is an educator first, and a dealer 
second,” he added. Actually Mr. 
Burger brought a broad background 
to his work, for he has done indus- 
trial training in foremanship and 





supervisorship with the School of 
Industrial Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

His interest in education is ex- 
tended even to the second genera- 
tion. His daughter Ann M. has be- 
gun her first year of teaching with 
a fifth grade in the Buffalo school 
system. A second daughter, Kath- 
leen, is enrolled in Buffalo State 
Teachers College, and a_ third 
daughter, Mary Ellen, is still in 
high school. 

As a special service to his teacher 
friends, Mr. Burger distributes com- 
plimentary pads of charts for sched- 
uling the use of the projectors. 
These are of his own design and 
were carefully tested before being 
printed. They fold to 842” x 11” and 
are punched to fit in a standard 
notebook so that at the end of the 
week each chart can be filed for fu- 
ture study in laying out plans for 
assigning the projector. Mr. Burger 
also is circulating a newsletter 
among Catholic teachers and plans 
to extend this service to public 
schools in the near future. 

“The new teacher is the one I’m 
most interested in,” Mr. Burger 
concluded. 


“Each year he adds many new 
names to his list of teacher friends,” 
seconded Sister Raphael. 


SVE is proud of this fine dealer- 
teacher relationship. The Company 
knows that it is men like Mr. Burger 
who provide that necessary link be- 
tween the producer and the school. 








grew up with Sir Ector's son, Kay, and 





< J ~ ry —_ L ° 4 \ . 
noone knew he was a prince. 7 
The thrilling story of “King Arthur and the Magic Sword” is one of 6 full-color filmstrips in the new 
SVE release “Hero Legends of Many Lands.”’ (Al 13S 
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See and Hear 
the Catechism 











During the past twenty-five years 
educational psychologists have con- 
tributed valuable studies extending 
the horizons of the classroom teach- 
er and pointing the way to the use 
of better methods and techniques of 
teaching. The wise blending of the 
best of the old and the best of the 
new in teaching is offering a new 
psychological approach to the teach- 
ing of Religion in Catholic schools 
and to the thousands of boys and 
girls in schools of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. Today new 
techniques of teaching are the re- 
quired tools of classroom teachers. 

Beautifully colored textbooks, de- 
scriptive workbooks, various audio- 
visual aids, and objective test exer- 
cises are used in the American 
classroom. To these modern educa- 
tional materials, the experienced 
teacher of Religion adds new cate- 
chetical filmstrips. The New Visual 
Catechism — The Sacraments, pro- 
duced and released by SVE is the 
most recent vitalized audio-visual 
technique now available for teach- 
ing the Revised Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. The Seven Sacraments, 
now distributed ; The Ten Command- 
ments, in preparation; The Apostles 
Creed and Prayer, to follow; com- 
plete the series of strips that make 
up the New Visual Catechism. 

The authors of this new series are 
Very Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore and President 
of the Catholic Audio-Visual Edu- 
cators Association, and Rev. Joseph 
B. Collins, S.S., S.T.D., Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of Catechetics, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and Director, 
National Center of the Confraterni- 
ty of Christian Doctrine. 





The Very Rev. Leo J. McCormick 


Teachers in Catholic schools and 
Confraternity classes will find the 
Seven Sacraments effective teaching 
media for explaining the Baltimore 
Catechism, No. 2. Photographs in 
color, visualizing the actual admin- 
istration of the Sacraments are sup- 
plemented by explanatory captions 
on each frame, so as to impress 
on the intellect, through realistic 
scenes and official definitions, the 
messages of Christ’s teachings. 

The living voice of the teacher— 
a necessary medium for adequate 
and complete mastery of the sub- 
ject—must be co-ordinated with the 
showing of the film. The artist’s 
drawings in color impress upon the 
pupils viewing the filmstrips the 
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Speed-i-o-scope, Jr. 
Special Offer 


All SVE dealers throughout the 
United States have a big winter spe- 
cial that is attracting much atten- 
tion in educational circles. With 
every purchase of $175 of filmstrips, 
SVE will give the school a Speed-i- 
o-scope, Jr. that retails for $59.50. 

The Speed-i-o-scope, Jr. has all of 
the precision, engineering, and spe- 
cial features found in the original 
Speed-i-o-scope model. It has three 
shutter speeds: 1/100th, 1/50th, and 
1/25th of a second, and is equipped 
with lens opening for checking pro- 
jected materials. 

Experiments with Speed-i-o-scope 
techniques have shown many edu- 
cational benefits. It develops ability 
to make quick, accurate responses 
to selected media, increases visual 
span, teaches left to right progres- 
sion, and improves reading speed 
and comprehension. 

In schools averaging 700 children, 
this opportunity to build up your 
filmstrip library and acquire a 
Speed-i-o-scope, Jr. will cost only 
25c per child. In larger schools the 
average expenditure is even less. 

Your SVE dealer is ready to help 
you make your selections of film- 
strips. He will gladly arrange for 
you to preview the Speed-i-o-strips 
and will assist you in making the 
best selections for supplementing 
vour present filmstrip library. 





religious historical background con- 
cerning the institution of the Sac- 
raments in a most inspiring way. 
Pictographs are used in the series 
of filmstrips to unfold in an analyti- 
cal manner the doctrines contained 
in the catechism lessons. 


It is imperative for teachers to 
show the practical application of 
their explanations in the lives of 
pupils. The filmstrips of the New 
Visual Catechism offer suggestions 
for discussions, oral quizzes and 
floor talks so as to bring the re- 
ligious principles into actual life 
situations and conduct. Each strip 
in the series concludes with Ques- 
tions for Discussion, and a number 
of vital Things to Remember. 


Filmstrips, and all audio-visual 
aids, should find a place in the class- 
room, only when they are integral 
parts of the teaching process. The 
Baltimore Catechism No. 2 is the 
official text for use in Catholic 
schools and in classes for Catholic 
pupils attending public schools. 
Teachers will find the New Visual 
Catechism closely correlated with 
the No. 2 Catechism. Also added ex- 
planations from the advanced Cate- 
chism No. 3 are included. The prin- 
ciple of correlation is of paramount 
importance to the teacher using a 
diocesan course of study in Religion 
or following the Manuals of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Each filmstrip of the series visual- 
izes the exact doctrine of the Cate- 
chism and uses the vocabulary of 
the catechism in a realistic way. 


The New Visual Catechism is a 
complete revision of the former 
series in black and white which first 
appeared nearly a decade ago and 
met with universal satisfaction. It is 
hoped that the new series will give 
greater help to the teacher and a 
richer learning experience to the 
pupils for whom it is planned. 





SVE CATALOG 
EDUCATIONAL WHO’S WHO 
(Continued from page 1) 


Perkins, Dir. Lincoln Park Zoo, Chi- 
cago; Wm. B. Sandborn, Ed. D., 
Sup., Dept. of A-V Education, San 
Francisco Unified School District; 
Mrs. Allan D. Cruickshank, official 
photographer for the Audubon 
Camp of Maine; Jessie Todd, M.A., 
former Teacher of Art, Lab. School, 
the Univ. of Chicago. 

American Medical Association; 
American Dental Association; Ath- 
letic Institute; National Safety 
Council; Bess Sondel, Ph.D., the 
Univ. of Chicago; Dr. J. G. Kerwin, 
Prof. of Political Science, the Univ. 
of Chicago; Leonie Brandon, Supv. 
Dept. of A-V Education, New Haven 
Conn. Public Schools; Harold G. 
Shane, Ph.D., Prof. of Elementary 
Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Joseph Chada, Ph.D., Prof. of 
European and World History, Chi- 
cago Teachers College. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co.; Laidlaw 
Brothers; Row, Peterson and Co.; 
Margaret Divizia, Los Angeles City 
— South-Western Publishing 

0. 


The full list is practically end- 
less, as is the SVE Editorial Depart- 
ment’s continual program for new 
materials. To be sure that you are 
constantly aware of the latest devel- 
opments, we suggest that you ask 
your SVE dealer to add your name 
to his mailing list. Or, if you prefer, 
send a post card to SVE, 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois, 
and we will pass it on to the dealer 
with your request. 


Third Grade Uses 
Phonics Filmstrips 


Just as The Visual Review was 
going to press, a report was re- 
ceived on the classroom use of the 
popular SVE set, “Phonics: A Key 
to Better Reading.” 

“Valuable for all ability groups,” 
was Mrs. Adah Wheaton’s comment, 
when she tested the filmstrips with 
her heterogeneous third grade at 
the Cohocton, N.Y., Central School. 

Mrs. Wheaton must use materials 
to challenge the brighter children 
that are not too difficult for slower 
or average pupils. The SVE set 
seemed to fill the bill. The suggested 
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activities could be done in part by 
everyone in the class, yet the bright- 
er children were stimulated to go on 
to further projects. 

Suggestions from the strip to find 
various phonic forms led the class 
into carrying out similar activities 
with their reading and spelling 
books. This meant increased dril] 
and practice, according to Mrs, 
Wheaton. 

She was also enthusiastic about 
the games contained in the strips, 
When beginnings of words were 
given, the children had to give the 
endings; or, if endings were shown, 
beginnings had to be supplied, 
Sometimes the group was told to use 
paper and pencil and write some- 
thing while the strip was being 
shown. If there was a story to read, 
the children were asked to pick out 
certain kinds of words. In all of the 
activities, definite thought had to 
be given to complete them. 

“The doubling of the | when add- 
ing ed fitted in very well with the 
spelling lesson of the week,” Mrs. 
Wheaton said and added that she 
liked the way the entire set corre- 
lated with much of her spelling pro- 
gram. 

She also found that many of the 
frames were helpful with some of 
the third-grade language arts les- 
sons. She had made a list of where 
each situation was discussed so that 
when a point came up in language 
or spelling, she could easily refer 
to the appropriate strip and frame. 

Mrs. Wheaton found that the vo- 
cabulary used throughout was at 
the third-grade level and she consid- 
ered the art work very appropriate 
for third-grade interests. 

The titles and numbers on the 
strips are: 

A115-1 “Let’s Start with Key 
Words” 

A115-2 “Make Words Work for You” 

A115-3 “Your Eyes and Ears Are 
Good Helpers” 

A115-4 “Vowel Sounds Help You” 

A115-5 “Test Yourself on Sounds” 

A115-6 “Help Yourself Read” 

Each filmstrip, in color, captioned 
and subtitled is $5.00. 

All six strips are boxed under the 
number A115S and sell for $28.50. 





DO you find your filmstrips 
smudged with finger marks? 


IF so, you need the handy SVE 
Rewind Take-up. Ask your SVE 
dealer about this ingenious low 
cost accessory. 














SVE Offers Wide 
Christmas Selection 


No one needs to hunt and scurry 
about for appropriate holiday pro- 
gram material if they have a film- 
strip projector at their disposal. 

The wealth of SVE material avail- 
able will answer all your needs — 
regardless of type of program or 
age group involved. 

As a teacher concerned with the 
lower primary grades, you can se- 
lect the enchanting filmstrip “The 
Little Engine That Could” (A111- 
5), either one of two outstanding 
“Rudolph” strips — “Rudolph — the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer” (A246-12), or 
“Rudolph Shines Again” (A247-2), 
or “The Night Before Christmas” 
(A246-3). 

For the upper grades there is 
the adaptation of Charles Dickens’ 
“A Christmas Carol” (A246-11), 








“Christmas Around the World” 
(D850-18R), or the revealing story 
“How Santa Claus Came to Ameri- 
ca” (A246-4). 

The filmstrips listed above, of 
course, represent only a small frac- 
tion of the many selections avail- 
able to you for the Christmas sea- 
son. SVE also has a complete selec- 
tion of filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides as 
well as Color Slidesets for Thanks- 
giving, Easter, and other holidays. 

For complete information about 
all the Christmas materials, ask 
your SVE dealer for a copy of the 
special Christmas booklet. If you 
prefer you may send your request 
directly to SVE, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

SVE will have available, within 
the next six to eight weeks, a similar 
booklet on special Easter materials 
and recommended strips for the 
Spring season. Ask your dealer to 
reserve a copy for you. All SVE lit- 
erature is provided free of chargé 
by local SVE dealers. 
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the Catechism 











During the past twenty-five years 
educational psychologists have con- 
tributed valuable studies extending 
the horizons of the classroom teach- 
er and pointing the way to the use 
of better methods and techniques of 
teaching. The wise blending of the 
best of the old and the best of the 
new in teaching is offering a new 
psychological approach to the teach- 
ing of Religion in Catholic schools 
and to the thousands of boys and 
girls in schools of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. Today new 
techniques of teaching are the re- 
quired tools of classroom teachers. 

Beautifully colored textbooks, de- 
scriptive workbooks, various audio- 
visual aids, and objective test exer- 
cises are used in the American 
classroom. To these modern educa- 
tional materials, the experienced 
teacher of Religion adds new cate- 
chetical filmstrips. The New Visual 
Catechism — The Sacraments, pro- 
duced and released by SVE is the 
most recent vitalized audio-visual 
technique now available for teach- 
ing the Revised Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. The Seven Sacraments, 
now distributed ; The Ten Command- 
ments, in preparation; The Apostles 
Creed and Prayer, to follow; com- 
plete the series of strips that make 
up the New Visual Catechism. 

The authors of this new series are 
Very Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore and President 
of the Catholic Audio-Visual Edu- 
cators Association, and Rev. Joseph 
B. Collins, S.S., S.T.D., Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of Catechetics, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and Director, 
National Center of the Confraterni- 
ty of Christian Doctrine. 





The Very Rev. Leo J. McCormick 


Teachers in Catholic schools and 
Confraternity classes will find the 
Seven Sacraments effective teaching 
media for explaining the Baltimore 
Catechism, No. 2. Photographs in 
color, visualizing the actual admin- 
istration of the Sacraments are sup- 
plemented by explanatory captions 
on each frame, so as to impress 
on the intellect, through realistic 
scenes and official definitions, the 
messages of Christ’s teachings. 

The living voice of the teacher— 
a necessary medium for adequate 
and complete mastery of the sub- 
ject—must be co-ordinated with the 
showing of the film. The artist’s 
drawings in color impress upon the 
pupils viewing the filmstrips the 
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Speed-i-o-scope, Jr. 
Special Offer 


All SVE dealers throughout the 
United States have a big winter spe- 
cial that is attracting much atten- 
tion in educational circles. With 
every purchase of $175 of filmstrips, 
SVE will give the school a Speed-i- 
o-scope, Jr. that retails for $59.50. 

The Speed-i-o-scope, Jr. has all of 
the precision, engineering, and spe- 
cial features found in the original 
Speed-i-o-scope model. It has three 
shutter speeds: 1/100th, 1/50th, and 
1/25th of a second, and is equipped 
with lens opening for checking pro- 
jected materials. 

Experiments with Speed-i-o-scope 
techniques have shown many edu- 
cational benefits. It develops ability 
to make quick, accurate responses 
to selected media, increases visual 
span, teaches left to right progres- 
sion, and improves reading speed 
and comprehension. 

In schools averaging 700 children, 
this opportunity to build up your 
filmstrip library and acquire a 
Speed-i-o-scope, Jr. will cost only 
25c per child. In larger schools the 
average expenditure is even less. 

Your SVE dealer is ready to help 
you make your selections of film- 
strips. He will gladly arrange for 
you to preview the Speed-i-o-strips 
and will assist you in making the 
best selections for supplementing 
your present filmstrip library. 





religious historical background con- 
cerning the institution of the Sac- 
raments in a most inspiring way. 
Pictographs are used in the series 
of filmstrips to unfold in an analyti- 
cal manner the doctrines contained 
in the catechism lessons. 


It is imperative for teachers to 
show the practical application of 
their explanations in the lives of 
pupils. The filmstrips of the New 
Visual Catechism offer suggestions 
for discussions, oral quizzes and 
floor talks so as to bring the re- 
ligious principles into actual life 
situations and conduct. Each strip 
in the series concludes with Ques- 
tions for Discussion, and a number 
of vital Things to Remember. 


Filmstrips, and all audio-visual 
aids, should find a place in the class- 
room, only when they are integral 
parts of the teaching process. The 
Baltimore Catechism No. 2 is the 
official text for use in Catholic 
schools and in classes for Catholic 
pupils attending public schools 
Teachers will find the New Visual 
Catechism closely correlated with 
the No. 2 Catechism. Also added ex- 
planations from the advanced Cate- 
chism No. 3 are included. The prin- 
ciple of correlation is of paramount 
importance to the teacher using a 
diocesan course of study in Religion 
or following the Manuals of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Each filmstrip of the series visual- 
izes the exact doctrine of the Cate- 
chism and uses the vocabulary of 
the catechism in a realistic way. 


The New Visual Catechism is a 
complete revision of the former 
series in black and white which first 
appeared nearly a decade ago and 
met with universal satisfaction. It is 
hoped that the new series will give 
greater help to the teacher and a 
richer learning experience to the 
pupils for whom it is planned. 
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Perkins, Dir. Lincoln Park Zoo, Chi- 
cago; Wm. B. Sandborn, Ed. D., 
Sup., Dept. of A-V Education, San 
Francisco Unified School District; 
Mrs. Allan D. Cruickshank, official 
photographer for the Audubon 
Camp of Maine; Jessie Todd, M.A., 
former Teacher of Art, Lab. School, 
the Univ. of Chicago. 

American Medical Association; 
American Dental Association; Ath- 
letic Institute; National Safety 
Council; Bess Sondel, Ph.D., the 
Univ. of Chicago; Dr. J. G. Kerwin, 
Prof. of Political Science, the Univ. 
of Chicago; Leonie Brandon, Supv. 
Dept. of A-V Education, New Haven 
Conn. Public Schools; Harold G. 
Shane, Ph.D., Prof. of Elementary 
Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Joseph Chada, Ph.D., Prof. of 
European and World History, Chi- 
cago Teachers College. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co.; Laidlaw 
Brothers; Row, Peterson and Co.; 
Margaret Divizia, Los Angeles City 
Schools, South-Western Publishing 
Co. 


The full list is practically end- 
less, as is the SVE Editorial Depart- 
ment’s continual program for new 
materials. To be sure that you are 
constantly aware of the latest devel- 
opments, we suggest that you ask 
your SVE dealer to add your name 
to his mailing list. Or, if you prefer, 
send a post card to SVE, 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois, 
and we will pass it on to the dealer 
with your request. 


Third Grade Uses 
Phonics Filmstrips 


Just as The Visual Review was 
going to press, a report was re- 
ceived on the classroom use of the 
popular SVE set, “Phonics: A Key 
to Better Reading.” 

“Valuable for all ability groups,” 
was Mrs. Adah Wheaton’s comment, 
when she tested the filmstrips with 
her heterogeneous third grade at 
the Cohocton, N.Y., Central School. 

Mrs. Wheaton must use materials 
to challenge the brighter children 
that are not too difficult for slower 
or average pupils. The SVE set 
seemed to fill the bill. The suggested 
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activities could be done in part b 
everyone in the class, yet the bright. 
er children were stimulated to go on 
to further projects. 

Suggestions from the strip to find 
various phonic forms led the class 
into carrying out similar activities 
with their reading and _ spelling 
books. This meant increased dril] 
and practice, according to Mrs, 
Wheaton. 

She was also enthusiastic about 
the games contained in the strips, 
When beginnings of words were 
given, the children had to give the 
endings; or, if endings were shown, 
beginnings had to be_ supplied, 
Sometimes the group was told to use 
paper and pencil and write some- 
thing while the strip was being 
shown. If there was a story to read, 
the children were asked to pick out 
certain kinds of words. In all of the 
activities, definite thought had to 
be given to complete them. 

“The doubling of the 1 when add- 
ing ed fitted in very well with the 
spelling lesson of the week,” Mrs, 
Wheaton said and added that she 
liked the way the entire set corre- 
lated with much of her spelling pro- 
gram. 

She also found that many of the 
frames were helpful with some of 
the third-grade language arts les- 
sons. She had made a list of where 
each situation was discussed so that 
when a point came up in language 
or spelling, she could easily refer 
to the appropriate strip and frame. 

Mrs. Wheaton found that the vo- 
cabulary used throughout was at 
the third-grade level and she consid- 
ered the art work very appropriate 
for third-grade interests. 

The titles and numbers on the 
strips are: 

A115-1 “Let’s Start with Key 
Words” 

A115-2 “Make Words Work for You” 

A115-3 “Your Eyes and Ears Are 
Good Helpers” 

A115-4 “Vowel Sounds Help You” 

A115-5 “Test Yourself on Sounds” 

A115-6 “Help Yourself Read” 

Each filmstrip, in color, captioned 
and subtitled is $5.00. 

All six strips are boxed under the 
number A115S and sell for $28.50. 





DO you find your filmstrips 
smudged with finger marks? 


IF so, you need the handy SVE 
Rewind Take-up. Ask your SVE 
dealer about this ingenious low 
cost accessory. 














SVE Offers Wide 
Christmas Selection 


No one needs to hunt and scurry 
about for appropriate holiday pro- 
gram material if they have a film- 
strip projector at their disposal. 

The wealth of SVE material avail- 
able will answer all your needs — 
regardless of type of program or 
age group involved. 

As a teacher concerned with the 
lower primary grades, you can se- 
lect the enchanting filmstrip “The 
Little Engine That Could” (A111- 
5), either one of two outstanding 
“Rudolph” strips — “Rudolph — the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer” (A246-12), or 
“Rudolph Shines Again” (A247-2), 
or “The Night Before Christmas” 
(A246-3). 

For the upper grades there is 
the adaptation of Charles Dickens’ 
“A Christmas Carol” (A246-11), 





“Christmas Around the World” 
(D850-18R), or the revealing story 
“How Santa Claus Came to Ameri- 
ca” (A246-4). 

The filmstrips listed above, of 
course, represent only a small frac- 
tion of the many selections avail- 
able to you for the Christmas sea- 
son. SVE also has a complete selec- 
tion of filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides as 
well as Color Slidesets for Thanks- 
giving, Easter, and other holidays. 

For complete information about 
all the Christmas materials, ask 
your SVE dealer for a copy of the 
special Christmas booklet. If you 
prefer you may send your request 
directly to SVE, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

SVE will have available, within 
the next six to eight weeks, a similar 
booklet on special Easter materials 
and recommended strips for the 
Spring season. Ask your dealer to 
reserve a copy for you. All SVE lit 
erature is provided free of chargé 
by local SVE dealers. 
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The children shaped and painted 
all the little figures for the creche. 
A cardboard lamb covered with co}. 

ton added to the Madonna scens, 





Every child found some’ 





thing to read about 
Christmas in other land 
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Christmas doorway sprays, with 
gilded paper cups for bells, 
were made for parents’ gifts. 
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ANUEL’s father came home one evening in December and 

said they were moving to another town. Manuel 

had never heard such bad news. To move from the place 

where they had always lived would be bad at any time, but 
to go just before Christmas made it many times worse. 

“I can’t go now,” he pleaded. “Luis and I are going to 
make the animals for the nacimiento (créche or nativity 
scene) in church. We promised we would.” 

“I am sorry, son,” his father answered. “But I must be on 
the new job next week.” 

Manuel did not answer. He picked up his knife and bent 
his head over the little donkey he was carving. 

“There are lots of boys in the town. I am sure you will like 
it there,” his father added. 

“You will soon make friends at school,” his mother assured 
Manuel. “And with Christmas coming, you will have many 
good times.” 

But making friends in his new home was not as easy as his 
mother and father had said it would be. There were many 


boys, it was true. But when Mother and Manuel went to 
school on Monday morning, the principal smiled and said, 
“Another fourth-grader! Every boy in Mexico seems to’ be 
in fourth grade this year.” 

“Manuel has made very good grades,”’ Mother said quickly. 

“And we are glad to have such a fine boy,” the principal ' 
added kindly. “But our fourth grade is so large that we are 
dividing it into two sections after vacation. It’s so near 
Christmas now that you had better wait and enter after va- 
cation.” 

Every day for the first week in his new home, Manuel 
watched the boys on their way to and from school. Some- 
times after school the boys played in the park near his house. 
Seeing them laughing together made him feel more lonely 
than he had ever been in his whole life. 

Tina, the cook and housekeeper, saw the boys in the park 
when she came home from market one day. “Go over and 
play with the boys,” she said to Manuel when she came in. 
“They don’t even know you are in town,” (Continued on page 54) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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Individual Growth -- The Basis 


for Curriculum Planning 


Stechbardt Studios 


((HILpREN are different. We 

have heard this frequently. 
We say we know it. We contin- 
ually give lip service to it. But 
do we really understand it, 
accept it, and take it into ac- 
count in helping children to 
learn? 

The behavior and growth, in- 
cluding the intellectual growth, 
of any child are the result of 
varied and complex factors. 
They include organic factors 
general health, amount of 
available energy, inherent ca- 
pacities for growth both in 
amount and rate of progress. 
They include cultural or soci- 
ological factors in the environ- 
ment in which the child grows 
—the types and quality of 
opportunities for experience 
and learning. And they in- 
clude psychological factors— 
the emotional climate in which 
the child grows and through 
which he comes to learn who 
he is. 

Such factors, all interrelated, 
influence growth and behavior 
in varying degrees for different 
individuals and at different 
stages in their growth. There 
are as many possible combina- 
tions of these myriad factors 
as there are children. Small 
wonder that children are so 
different! 





Variations in 
Physical Maturation 


Let us isolate just one of 
these complex factors and take 
a closer look at its different 
influence on different children: 
the rate of physical matura- 
tion. Children of the same 
chronological age are not nec- 
essarily the same age at all. 





JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Assistant in Child Study, 

Division of Elementary Curriculum 
and Instruction, 

New Jersey Department of Education 


Research studies carried on by 
the Institute for Child Welfare 
of the University of California 
and by the Harvard Growth 
Center have shown that al- 
though every child follows a 
general human pattern and 
sequence of growth and devel- 
opment, the rate at which in- 
dividuals progress through the 
pattern from birth to full 
adult status varies widely. 

By the time children enter 
school at chronological age 
five, they can differ from one 
another in organic maturation 
by as much as four years. A 
few five-year-olds may be as 
young as_ three-year-olds in 
physical differentiation and a 
few as old as seven. The former 
are still in the early childhood 
period of rapid growth, very 
much self-involved, while the 
latter are in the period of 
middle childhood, growing less 
rapidly and beginning to be 
more interested in their peers. 

By the time children are 
chronologically nine, they can 
differ from one another in or- 
ganic maturation by as much 
as seven years. Nine-year-olds 
can be as young physically as 
six-year-olds or as old as thir- 
teen. Some nine-year-olds may 
be on the threshold of young 
womanhood, 

The range of differences in 
physical age is widest in the 
junior high school, after which 
the range begins to narrow as 
more and more children be- 
come postpubescent. 

A few girls arrive at puberty 
as early as nine years of age. 
That means they are in their 
growth spurt in the third 
grade! At the other extreme a 
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few girls may not reach puber- 
ty until they are seventeen. 
These do not enter their growth 
spurt until they are in high 
school—that is, if they manage 
to keep up academically. Boys 
may reach puberty at age 
eleven at one extreme or at age 
nineteen at the other. Between 
the girl who matures at nine 
and the boy who matures at 
nineteen there are ten years. 
That is, the boy will not reach 
the same stage of organic dif- 
ferentiation that the girl has 
reached until ten years later! 


Maturation 
Affects Learning 


While it is not always clear 
what organic maturation and 
its influence on learning may 
imply for curriculum planning, 
there seems to be no doubt that 
maturation is one of the factors 
that must be included in any 
assessment of a child’s inter- 
est in and ability to learn cer- 
tain things. The story of Billy 
is a typical example. 

Billy was a bully. He pushed 
his classmates around and 
called them “little kids.” He 
refused to do his schoolwork, 
referring to it as “kid stuff.” 
He had been retarded twice 
because he “does not work up 
to capacity,” so that now he 
was in a fifth-grade class, a 
twelve-year-old with the ten- 
year-olds. But Billy seemed 
even older than twelve. He 
towered over his classmates. 
There was fuzz on his chin. At 
home he did a man’s work. At 
school he seemed bright, yet 
his performance on achieve- 
ment tests reached only fourth- 
grade level. 

The teachers who were study- 
ing Billy examined the variety 
of factors in his life and de- 
cided to treat Billy as the man 
he saw himself to be—and real- 
ly was. (The teachers’ estimate 
that Billy was a very early 
maturer was corroborated by 
the Wetzel Grid.*) After sev- 
eral conferences, in which the 


*The Wetzel Grid is a growth 
measurement chart. A sample chart 
and explanatory materials may be 
obtained from NEA Service, Inc., 1200 
W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Ask 
for a Kit on the Wetzel Grid; $1.35. 


teacher, principal, Billy’s par- 
ents, and Billy himself partici- 
pated, it was decided that 
Billy would be moved to the 
eighth grade in the fall. During 
the summer, with the help of 
his fifth-grade teacher, he 
studied hard to fill in the gaps 
in his knowledge. 

Billy was happy to be in the 
eighth grade. His bullying 
stopped. He seemed challenged 
by the work. And in November, 
when the standard achievement 
tests were given, it was no 
surprise to the teachers who 
were interested in Billy’s wel- 
fare that he had caught up and 
was performing as well as his 
classmates, 

Rapid maturers, like Billy, 
who have the potential for de- 
veloping rapidly in other ways, 
are usually helped by the chal- 
lenge of their physical peers. 
It is equally true that physi- 
cally young children, who find 
it difficult to keep up with 
children of their chronological 
age, are often happier and 
learn better in the company of 
the younger children. 


Which Learning 
Experiences? 


An understanding of the pro- 
cess of maturation can help 
us also with wiser selection of 
learning experiences for chil- 
dren, as the following story 
illustrates. 

One day in the fall Miss 
Mentor took her first-grade 
children outdoors to teach 
them to run a two-team relay 
of the simplest kind. This is 
what happened. Jim and Dick 
were the first to run. Jim ran 
partway down to the peg and 
stopped and waited until Dick 
caught up. He ran ahead a lit- 
tle further and waited again. 
He kept this up on the return 
trip. All the while the teach- 
er kept shouting to Jim to keep 
on running. Jim paid no atten- 
tion to her. He was too busy 
proving over and over again 
that he was a faster runner 
than Dick. The next two run- 
ners were girls. On the way 
down the line Mary dropped 
her wand. Susie ran _ over, 
picked (Continued on page 78) 
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SCIENCE FUN 
Gor Your Chrisimas Party 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 


NE of the joys of having rules and regula- 
O tions is that it’s fun to break them once in 
a while. This is especially true during the week 
before the Christmas holidays, the Time of the 
Great Letting-Up. In honor of the occasion, I 
wish to offer some letting-up exercises for your 
use at the class party or for some general pre- 
holiday fun. 

Before I get down to details, however, let me 
digress for a moment on the subject of experi- 
ments and their function. An experiment is not 
an end in itself. In such a role it usually degen- 
erates into a stunt, a magic trick. An experiment 
should be part of a total learning process that 
involves discussions, observations, reading for a 
purpose, field trips when relevant, written and 
oral reports, and so on. 

The following offerings, however, are frankly 
for fun. No doubt they will arouse curiosity as 
well, and will impel some of your pupils to ex- 
plore further, which is all to the good. But my 
main purpose is to suggest some simple, safe 
stunts and puzzles with a science basis. 

1. The Magic Wand. Cut a 1” square of 
cardboard and push a pin up through the cen- 








ter. Set it with the head underneath and the 
point up. Then cut a piece of paper 2” x 1” 
and fold it the long way. Open and balance the 
folded paper on the point of the pin and place 
a glass tumbler over it. Then challenge anyone 
to move the folded paper without lifting the 
glass or jiggling the table. 

It’s easy to do with a “magic wand”—any- 
thing made of hard rubber or plastic, such as a 
comb, fountain pen, or spoon. Rub it with wool, 
or in your hair if it’s dry, and hold it near the 
glass. Move your “wand” slowly and watch the 
paper turn and follow your motions. Why? Let 
some ambitious pupils look up “static electrici- 
ty” in a textbook or encyclopedia. The answer 
they will get is only a partial answer, because 
the main part—how a force can act through 
empty space—is not known. It’s in the same 
category of Unfinished Business of Science as 
gravity, electricity, light, radio waves, television 
waves, and other tantalizing fundamentals. 

2. Which Egg Is Hard-Boiled? Bring in a 
hard-boiled egg and a raw egg. Challenge the 
pupils to determine which is which, without 
breaking either egg. It’s easy—simply spin the 
eggs. The hard-boiled egg will spin briskly; the 
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other will make a feeble turn or two and then 
stop. This is because the liquid contents of the 
raw egg slosh around within the shell and thus 
slow down the spin. 

3. Who Can Blow Hard? Bend each end of a 
card at right angles. Place the card on a table, 
well away from the edge, and dare anyone to 
turn it over by blowing it from underneath, or 
on top, or any way they please. It can’t be done! 
In fact, the harder one blows the more firmly it 
clings to the table. The explanation is not easy 
to understand, and it’s the basic reason why air- 
planes stay up in the air (just to make it a lit- 
tle more confusing). But here it is, anyway: 
When you blow air it gains speed but loses pres- 
sure. The harder you blow the more speed is 
gained and the more pressure is lost. No matter 
how you blow under the card, your breath 
(moving air) has less pressure than the still air 
above the card. 

4. Soda-Straw Music. This needs to be pre- 
pared ahead of time. You will need several doz- 
en soda straws, several scissors, eight pupils, and 
patience. Give the pupils four straws apiece and 
tell them to flatten %” at one end of each straw. 
Then they snip the side edges off the last quar- 
ter inch of the flattened end. These prepared 
straws can now be played as double-reed instru- 
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ments. To do this, insert 1/2” of the cut end into 
the mouth, close the lips, and blow hard. A clear 
and not too unpleasant note should be heard. 

All the straws will sound approximately the 
same pitch, because they are of the same length 
and width. But if you snip a piece from the un- 
cut end you shorten the air column in the straw 
and it will give off a higher-pitched note. By 
careful gradual snipping, your pupils can work 
out a complete eight-note scale. Each pupil 
should prepare four straws, all of the same 
pitch (one for performance, three for reserve). 
Together, the eight pupils will have a complete 
scale among them. Let them rehearse some sim- 
ple tunes such as “Jingle Bells” and “Frére 
Jacques” for a concert at the party. 

5. The Dime-Guessing Game. Put a sheet of 
paper on the desk. Place a clean, dry drinking 
glass on it. Then, carefully and without splash- 
ing, pour in water until it is level full. Ask for 
guesses as to how many dimes can be dropped in 
before the water overflows. What’s your guess 
at this point? (Continued on page 67) 





Nina Schneider 


HAVE you ever walked into the kitchen, reluc- 
tantly expecting to tackle a huge pile of dishes 
—and discovered that some kind soul has al- 
ready done them? Something of the sort has 
just happened to me. | sat down to write a 
piece on science fun for your party, and dis- 
covered that my husband had already done one 
for upper grades. All | need do is agree cheer- 
fully with the sentiments expressed (see top of 
page) and suggest that several of the activities 
are equally suitable for lower grades. Now let 
me offer several bits of junior fun with a science 
slant. 

The Talking Table. This requires one of your 
pupils as a secret accomplice. Blindfold him, and 
have him crouch down near one end of a table, 
with his ear against it. He is to listen to the 
table “talking” to him. You stand at the other 
end of the table and call on someone to hold up 
several objects (two pencils, three fingers, and 
so on). Your blindfolded accomplice immediately 
calls out the correct number. 

The secret is quite simple. Your hand is resting 
casually on the edge of the table, with a finger- 
nail in position to scratch lightly and incon- 
spicuously on the under surface. The scratching 
cannot be heard by the audience but is quite 
audible to your accomplice, because sound trav- 
els much better through wood or metal than 
through air. 

After your youngsters have enjoyed the mys- 
tery for a while, show them how it is done. 
Then test other materials to find out which are 





Science Games 


Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 
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good conductors of sound. In general, heavy 
dense materials such as wood, metal, and glass 
are better conductors of sound than light fluffy 
materials such as air, cotton, sponge rubber, 
and feathers. ‘Putting an ear to the ground" 
really helps you hear distant footsteps! 

The Invisible Invitation. Are you planning to 
invite some guests to your class party? Send a 
blank sheet as an invitation, with instructions to 
rub the sheet lightly with a soft pencil. As the 
sheet is rubbed the invitation appears. 

To write this invisible message you will need 
invisible ink. This is prepared by stirring table 
salt into a glass of hot water. Stir in as much as 
will dissolve and a bit more. Dip a new, clean 
brush or pen into it, write your message and let 
it dry. The water will evaporate, leaving fine 
white salt crystals that are almost invisible. 
These crystals are rougher than paper, so when 
the pencil is rubbed across them they grind off 
tiny bits of the pencil lead and become darker. 

You may wish to follow up with a discussion 
on the manufacture of salt from sea water. This 
can be illustrated by pouring some of the salt 
water into a dark-colored dish. Leave it in a 
warm place, such as on a sunny window sill or 
a warm radiator. As the water evaporates, the 
fine white salt crystals will remain behind. Let 
the children taste several grains. 
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tions must be asked one at a time. 
The first child that guesses cor- 
ony rectly is then "it." 
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PRIMARY II PRIMARY III 
ARITHMETIC HANDWRITING 


WRAPPING PAPER. Each pupil 
draws light diagonal lines across 

a sheet of newsprint. With bright 
crayons, he writes "Merry Christ- 
mas," "Season's Greetings," or any 
seasonal phrase over and over again 
along the lines. Press on the back 
with warm iron. Use this paper to 
wrap Christmas gifts. 





DOUGHNUTS. Make a large tag- 
board doughnut, about 12” in diam- 
eter, Cut out center. Around 
Outside edge print numbers from l 
to 10. Hang on blackboard. In the 
center on blackboard write 5+. A 
child must then add 5 to each number 
on doughnut, putting answer outside 
the rim on the blackboard. After 
Checking his answers, change number 
in center and have another child 
wae work problems. Claudine Swycaffer 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





Paper Candy Canes for the Tree 


Stripe an oblong piece of white paper 
with red crayon. Make the stripes 
the long way, 1" wide and 1" apart. 


Turn the paper over and start rolling 
it diagonally from one corner. 


Shape. 











oe 











Tried by 
Sister Ambrosine 


Paper 
Chains 


= for Trim 














Cheese-Carton 
Pincushions 


Open one carton to use for a pat- 
tern and plan a crayon design on a 
paper to fit. Cover another car- 
ton with it. Put sand in a large 
square of close-woven cloth. Wrap 
over both sides twice and insert. 


Idea from 
Gretchen S. Sanderson 





Samples sent by 
Beverly Huie Treuhardt 


make. 


Bend them 
the head. 
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body so that only #" extends. 
and smooth to the body. 
and dry for a week. 
paint, and sprinkle with glitter. 





Contributed by 
Sister Ambrosine 


Draw a ring =" wide, touch- 
ing the fold on a piece of 
crayoned or colored paper. 
Cut out double and interlace 
with others to make a chain, 





Clay Choir Girls 


Form a cone-shaped body of a size that is easy to 
It will shrink a little in drying. 
a coil for arms, 


and attach them well to the body. 
into position. Make a ball of clay for 
Insert a toothpick in the center of the 


Cover with newspapers 
Paint with glass-metal-china 
Paint the face. 


Roll out 


Press head on to it 
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GRADE 4 
ARITHMETIC 





DECORATE A TREE. Cut a large 
tree shape from butcher paper and 
tack to the wall. Paint it green 
except for circles scattered here 
and there. Put numbers in the cir- 
cles. Children make up arithmetic 
combinations on bright-colored 
balls and tack in the right places. 
Problems may be addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, or division, 
or a combination of all four. 


GRADE 5 
READING. 


READING TO OTHERS. Provide 
added practice in reading alioud by 
having your group read Christmas 
stories to the kindergarten, first, 
and second grades. Let each pupil 
choose the story he will read but 
make sure it will appeal to his 
audience. Before he can read to 
them, he must be able to read the 
story smoothly and distinctly. 





GRADE 6 
SPELLING 














GIFT LIST. On a large sheet of 
poster board, put heading, "Christ- 
mas Gifts." From magazine and news- 
paper ads have children cut out 
names of gifts and paste them on the 
poster. Have spelling drill on 
these words from time to time. The 
last few days before Christmas, 
concentrate on them and then use 

for a spelling bee. 





GRADE 7-8 
PARTS OF SPEECH 


PICK THE WORDS. Have every pupil 
read the same page in a reader, 
science, or citizenship book. Then 
have them make three lists—the 
name words (nouns), the doing words 
(verbs), and the picture words 
(adjectives and adverbs). Check 
the lists by reading the page aloud 
and picking out these words. They 
may find the same word in all three 
ists. This would be a good time 
to discuss the fact that parts of 
speech depend on the way in which 
the word is used in the sentence. 











NAME WoRDS | DOING WORDS| PICTURE WORDS 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 
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Craft from 
Marguerite French 
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Project from 
Margorie Oderberg 
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Macaroni Weaving 


roni, and five pieces of white 
string. Thread each string 
through a piece of macaroni, vas 
with a heavy knot in the end 
so it won't pull through. Lay 
the cords flat and keep them 
so with a paper clip. Hold- 


Use five 3" lengths of maca- ig 

















ing the macaroni pieces in the ty 
: left hand, keep them parallel “ 
: to each other. Weave yarn over 0} 
. and under the macaroni. Work h: 
° the yarn down off the macaroni c 
Plaster Tree Trim as you weave. t 
Mix about 4 tsps. plaster to 
5 of water in a paper cup, for 
each child. Spoon onto wax ‘ 
paper. -It can be shaped easily, F 
and removed later. Press in 








button eyes and hairpin hanger. 





Idea from 
Catherine Urban 


Pipe-Cleaner Rudolph 


Take 1 white pipe cleaner and 
bend it in half, turning up 
the curved loop for the tail. 
Take two other pipe cleaners 
and wind about the bent one, 


leaving ends for legs. Bend 
antlers around a red gum- 
drop for the nose. Mount. 


Saw-Edge Ornaments 





After Thanksgiving, start saving boxes from waxed 
paper, cellophane, and foil rolls. Use the metal 
cutting-edge strips (after they are removed from 
the boxes) for making original tree ornaments. 
Bend a strip gently around a suitable object to 
form an interesting shape. A strip may be used 
singly or combined with one or more strips. Care 
vein A een should be taken not to break strips by sharp bends. 
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All-School Activities 





PRE-CHRISTMAS CLEANING 





School custodians and mainte- 
nance men usually plan to use the 
Christmas vacation period to do 
some extra school "housecleaning." 
Very often their efforts are com- 
plicated by the large amount of 
trash left in the rooms by the 


mas trees and decorations. 

This year make a special all- 
school effort to leave the rooms a 
little neater. Get rid of Christ- 


Christmas rush, particularly Christ- 


mas materials yourself. Have a 
concerted effort to have desks 
cleaned so nothing falls out if 
they must be moved. Put books 
in bookshelves or cupboards and 
stack pictures, paper, and 
other supplies on shelves. 
Christmas-events posters that 
have been put up in the halls 
Should be taken down, rather 
than leaving them for the jani- 
tors to remove. 


CAR 


Have an all=school caroling par- 
ty the last twenty minutes before 
school closes for the holidays. At 
a certain time all room doors are 
opened. A class at the end of a 
hall begins by singing a favorite 
carol as they move down the hall to 
the door of the next class. These 
two classes sing together as they 





How do you feel about window 
decorations? Some people think 
that each room should be free to 
develop its own ideas. Others 
think that the school's appearance 
is better from the outside when 
one theme is developed throughout. 
Regardless of your personal feel- 
ings, using one theme is a good way 
to develop a unified school atmos- 
phere. 

Have a committee with representa- 
tives from each room meet with the 


move on to the next room and so on 
down the hall. The procedure con-= 
tinues until all the groups are 
gathered in the center of the main 
hall. The whole school sings fa- 
vorite carols. If accompaniment is 
desired, a piano can be pushed into 
the main hall or it can be played 
over the P.A. system. 


Here's an idea to help solve the 
problem of what to do about costumes 
for school pageants. Organize a 
mothers’ group to begin to equip a 
permanent costume chest. Announce 
a need for pieces of cloth. Old 
window draperies are an excellent 
source of large pieces of material. 
Many are brocaded, making them es- 
pecially good for royal garb. 


principal and two teachers to plan 
a school theme for window decora- 
tions. (Even though a school rule 
prevents darkening the windows, 
there are several ways to decorate 
without keeping out light.) The 
theme might be snowmen, Santa 
Clauses, 
or a religious idea. Each room 
will develop the theme in its own 
way, of course, from the kinder- 
garten's simple idea to an upper 
grade's more elaborate one. 
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trees, wreaths and candles, 


LING PARTY 





Your school librarian can suggest 
costume books which will give hints 
for creating certain effects with 
a minimum of effort. The Rit dye 
company will be glad to supply you 
with a free copy of its latest 
booklet on making costumes. Write 
to Rit Products Division, 1437 W. 
Morris St., Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 
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Hep Ore A rother 


HANDKERCHIEF FOLDERS 


M* PUPILS made handkerchief folders from 
construction paper and used pictures cut 
from old Christmas cards for decoration. A 
greeting was printed below the picture. The 
foider was tied with ribbon of a matching col- 
or. The children placed a handkerchief in each 
and took it home as a gift for someone. 

To make the folder, cut construction paper 
84%” x 6%”. Fold lengthwise and crosswise. 
Cut away one quarter. Fold over the remaining 
portion, punch a hole through both thicknesses, 
and tie with ribbon. ESTHER MC ELROY 


OUR RED CHRISTMAS TREE 


ur Christmas tree was a small oak tree from 
O the woods, one which still bore its leaves. 
We painted it with red enamel and sprayed the 
leaves with aluminum paint. Then we decorat- 
ed it with snowmen of all sizes, and icicles. 

After Christmas we took off the decorations 
and used the tree for our spelling tree. Each 
child had a snowball bearing his name and 
grade on the tree. Words that were not in our 
weekly spelling lesson, such as terms in arithme- 
tic—minuend, multiplier, dividend—were hung 
on the tree after having been mastered by the 
entire class. - 

After filling the tree with spelling, we re- 
moved all the snowballs and words, and changed 
it into a reading tree. Each child made a little 
book which he entitled, “Books I’ve Read,” in 
which he listed the library books he had read. 
These little books were hung on the tree. 

We could have found other uses for the tree 
throughout the year, but we decided we had had 
it long enough. We needed the table on which it 
stood for our terrarium. SISTER MARY URBAN 


OPENING EXERCISES 


E HAVE a “radio station” in our fifth- and 
W sixth-grade room which we use for lan- 
guage and science activities. It occurred to me 
that we could “open the station” during the 
morning exercise, in the fashion of real radio 
stations. I appointed a Newspaper of the Air 
committee which was to function for a month. 
They drafted the following plan of operation. 

Two members would present the daily news 
and weather. They would select items of inter- 
est to the group or those related to our studies, 


and rewrite the news in a way that would be 
meaningful to the audience. The weather re- 
ports would be scientific, utilizing terms and 
facts learned in our study of the weather. We 
agreed that the morning exercises should set a 
serious tone for the day’s work. 

The other two members were sponsors. They 
decided to remind the pupils about standards of 
work or behavior, safety practices, room orderli- 
ness, and so on. We called these reminders 
“public service announcements.” The sponsors 
presented them in clever, original ways. 

We had a television reviewer who announced 
recommended television programs. 

Our opening exercises consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Flag salute led by reporter 
Patriotic song led by reporter 
. Station “Sign-on” 

. News and weather 

Public service announcement for the day 
Television program suggestion 

“Sign-off” 

Duration: Five minutes. 

This activity has proved very popular 
and has provided a challenging vehicle 
for my gifted pupils. DORA F. KENNEDY 


wn 


Se eS 


PLAYGROUND SCHEDULE 


pany teachers, substitute teachers, 

and parents all enthusiastically re- 
ceived our schedule of winter playground 
activities. Six groups of children, boys of 

each grade and girls of each grade, were 
scheduled for assigned areas of the play- 
ground at the intermission periods and 
before school. This gave us four periods 

with six different groups. Our playground 
games for the winter included practice 
with two basketball areas, two tether-ball 
areas, and two soccer-ball areas. Schedules for 
the entire week were posted, making provision 
for each group to have enough variety to avoid 
becoming tired of their activity. 

Children were taught to follow the chart with- 
out the aid of the teacher, to take their turns 
at being the captain of the group, to abide by 
the decision of the pupil in charge, to leave all 
differences of opinion on the playground, to 
begin play at once so that games could be en- 
joyed to their fullest extent, and as some of 
them said, “to watch your own growth of abil- 
ity or your classmates won’t know you belong 
with them. CECILE E. VAN GUNDY 
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AUTOGRAPHED COVERS 


O* year in one of the schools in Santa Fe, 
the children designed their own Christmas 
program covers. Each child made his own cray- 
on drawing on folded 9” x 12” construction 
paper, and signed his name. (Several samples 
are shown below.) 

The time of the program arrived. Here and 
there, a parental reaction, when offered one of 
these individual programs, was an interested 
“Oh!” Further examination before the activ- 
ities began revealed the child’s name. Soon par- 
ents otherwise unacquainted began asking one 
another, “Whose did you get?” In no time at 
all, programs were being passed up and down, 
back and forth. Now and then, an appreciative 
giggle came from a parent who acquired his 
own child’s Christmas program cover design. 
And after all was over, instead of the usual lit- 
ter of discarded programs, not one had been 
left in the auditorium. SUSAN B. B. ANDERSON 





OUR NEWS FLASHES 


OQ" News Flashes bulletin board has become 
an inspiring part of our classroom. We fas- 
tened a large sheet of bright-colored poster pa- 
per to the wall with masking tape. On the post- 
er we made a tower design from strips of black 
construction paper. We then fastened mount- 
ing corners used in photograph albums at at- 
tractive intervals on the poster. Into these cor- 
ners go news items of current interest. These 
include pictures of famous persons in the news; 
pictures of pets; directions for making things; 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words, 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


what we will do in art class, or what film will be 
shown, on that day; where to go to find a new 
book to read; suggestions for writing a note to a 
sick friend; a short story which a child has writ- 
ten about something which interested him. 
The news corner has made the children en- 
thusiastic to read fresh news daily, for who 
knows what nice surprise it will tell? It has also 
been an incentive for creative writing on the 
part of each child, for each one is eager to con- 
tribute something. ELIZABETH MARKWARD 


AID FOR THE SUBSTITUTE 


” my desk I keep a special folder (aside from 
lesson plans) to be used only by a substitute 
teacher when I need to call one. In this folder 
I place the following things. 

Two or three arithmetic games, puzzles, mag- 
ic squares, and so on. 

Suggestions for quiet games for rainy recess 
and lunch periods. 

Games that can be played outside during play 
periods. 

Suggestions for oral reading (names of stories 
in magazines and issues in which they appear). 

Names of children who are very capable of 
directing games, reading stories orally, taking 
lunch and milk count, and assisting a substitute 
teacher dependably. 

These items, I like to think, will help a sub- 
stitute teacher feel at home and capable in my 
classroom. HELEN CLEMENTS 


PAINTING ON PLASTIC 


LTHouGH I had planned to have my pupils 
A paint on glass for an art lesson, after re- 
flecting on the danger connected with handling 
glass, an idea struck my mind: Why not try 
some type of plastic? 

A piece of 40 gauge plastic (about the same 
thickness as glass) was obtained from a garage 
at small cost. Since plastic is water resistant, a 
coat or two of clear shellac was applied before 
the paints. Water colors or poster paint can 
be used. 

It was fun trying different colors of paper for 
a backing after the picture was painted. Each 
color changed the mood of the picture. A card- 
board back was cut to fit, and the whole was 
bound with passe partout. These pictures, either 
single or in matching pairs, make attractive gifts 
at Christmas time. SISTER M. BERTILLA 


v. pot holders and mats is a delightful occupa- 
tion for my second-grade pupils. I first started them 


weaving paper mats with colored strips of construction pa- 
per. After they thoroughly understood paper weaving they 


were ready to learn weaving on a small loom. I took small 


TIP groups of children at first, letting them follow me step by 
step as I threaded the loom; then step by step as I showed 
OF THE how the needle is used to pull the looper clips through 


MONTH 


the threaded loom. By working in groups you'll soon 
find a number of pupils who will make good little help- 
ers. In no time they will have a group around them learn- 
ing how the weaving is done. The same grouping idea is 


used when teaching how to take the mats off the loom 
with the needle. 

The pupils work out their own designs and I’m always 
amazed at what the seven-year-old child can work out in 
color combinations and patterns. CLOTA E. LIPPARD 





CLASSROOM SLEIGH 


H™ is a sleigh that is big enough for three 
kindergarten children to take an imaginary 
trip to the North Pole. To make the sleigh, I 
chose a television carton because it was rein- 
forced in the corners. The sides were cut down 
to give it the characteristic shape. Bookbinding 
tape was used to hold the corrugated cardboard 
to the rolled end. The top of the box was fold- 
ed down over an orange crate seat. Bright red 
enamel was applied to the outside. 

A rectangular cardboard carton served as the 
body of the reindeer. The legs and neck were 
rollers obtained from a factory where cloth had 
once been rolled upon them. A disposable paint 
bucket was the head. Fine wires which held the 
neck and legs in place were concealed inside the 
body. The reins and harness were strips of 
gummed tape stuck together. Tiny jingle bells 
were sewed to the harness. They added to the 
enjoyment of the children, but were not loud 
enough to be annoying. The deer was given two 
coats of light tan tempera paint. Small branch- 
es served as antlers. CATHERINE LITSCHERT 


BATH MITT FOR MOTHER 


So“ of the prettiest gifts we ever made in 
our first grade were bath mitts which we 
gave to our mothers. Each child drew around 
his hand mitten style and used this for a pat- 
tern. The mitten shapes were cut double with 
pinking shears from scraps of cloth brought by 
the children. Then they were stitched on the 
sewing machine, leaving an opening at the top 
or wrist. We filled the mitts with homemade 


bath salts, stitched the opening shut or tied it 
with a bit of ribbon. 

To make the bath salts I asked the children 
to bring from home pieces of soap too small to 
use. I ground these up in a food grinder. (Soap 
powder or flakes may be used, but it isn’t so 
good.) Then I mixed together four cups rolled 
oats, two cups ground soap, one cup borax, and 
two tablespoons sachet. MABEL CHAMBERLAIN 


SHOW AND TELL TIME 


s HOW and tell time in my first grade has be- 
come one of the most enjoyable and most 
valuable periods of our day. Our science pro- 
gram is enriched by the objects, such as petrified 
wood, a stalk of sugar cane, a sugar beet, a bat, 
a bird’s nest, foreign money, desert sand, and a 
large centipede, which are brought by the chil- 
dren. After the one who has brought the object 
shows it and tells about it the others take part 
in the discussion. JEWEL PATTERSON 


AN IMPROVISED PLAYROOM 


I WANT to tell other teachers about a play- 
room that I improvised for the use of a class 
of mentally retarded children. These children, 
of all ages and sizes, were in need of some 
outlet for their energies during the school day. 
Fortunately I had at my disposal an unused at- 
tic, near my room, well lighted and well heated. 
With the cooperation of a very understanding 
principal and manual arts teacher I devised the 
following equipment. 

1. A wooden rod was attached high up in a 
doorway for pull-ups. 

2. A ladder was placed against the wall and 
fastened securely. This was used for climbing. 

3. A ladder was placed flat on the floor for 
running exercises. 

4. A discarded’mattress was loaned to us from 
the high school gymnasium. It was mended and 
used for tumbling exercises by the boys. 

5. A ping-pong table was donated. 

6. A basketball and basket (fastened to a 
post) were loaned. 

7. A large piece of discarded linoleum was 
painted and stippled and was used for blocks 
and construction materials for the youngest 
children. 

Although our “gym” facilities were crude, 
they served a purpose and did very well until 
something better came along. W. BRENDA HART 
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SANTA'S PACK 


Santa Claus dropped his bag when 
he got out of his sleigh, and he 
spilled some of the gifts. Can you 
tell what they were? 


1. ratins 6. sclobk 
2. spot 7. nohr 
3. deardybet 8. skobo 
4. slodl 9. dacyn 
5. murd 10. seerwat 


Lucy Hamilton 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Clothespin angel—Cut a piece of 
paper 4%” x 6” out of Christmas 
gift paper. Fold the paper over 
once. In the middle of the fold, cut 
out a small semicircle so the paper 
will fit over the clothespin head. 
Next cut at an angle from each of 
the four lower open corners to with- 
in %” of neck opening. This makes 
a dress, with wings, that will slip 
over the head of a clothespin. Take 
in the skirt by lapping over the cut 
edges at each side and pasting them. 
The wings are left big and spread- 
ing. The angel’s face can be drawn 
on, and her hair is made of yellow 
yarn glued to the top of the clothes- 
pin. Stand her on a Christmas tree 
bough. 

Christmas ball—Cut a circular card- 
board pattern with scalloped edges, 
about 2” in diameter. Trace around 
it on pretty paper that is stiff but 
lightweight. (Odds and ends of 
Christmas gift paper serve well.) 
Make 8 tracings and then cut them 
out. Now stack the 8 papers, one 
on top of another, folding the top- 
most piece in half and creasing it. 
Along the crease, sew all the papers 
together with a piece of red yarn 
and a large-eyed needle. Leave a 
length of yarn attached after you 
finish sewing. Open up the papers, 
spreading and slightly creasing each 
of the 16 sides to look like a fluffy 
Christmas ball. Using the remaining 
length of yarn, hang the ball on the 
tree. Lucile Streuter 
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A CHRISTMAS SACHET 


Perfumed Bell—Cut out three bell 
shapes, two from drawing paper and 
one from blotting paper. Sprinkle 
the blotting paper with perfume. 
Put the blotting-paper bell between 
the other two and tie all three to- 
gether with red ribbon. For a bor- 
der around the bottom of the bell, 
cut up bits of Christmas seals and 
paste in place. Lucile Streuter 


LITTLE FOOLER 


Better put on your thinking cap 
for this one! You have 20 yds. of 
cloth. You must cut it into 1l-yd. 
lengths. You are to cut 1 yd. a day. 
How many days will it take to cut 
the twenty yards. Marion Ullmark 


CHRISTMAS TREE PUZZLE 


ACROSS 
Spinning toy 
. Striped Christmas candies 
Shoe with runner 
Carts with runners 
Happiness 


SNAVN 


DOWN 
A pack full of - - - - 
Christmas - - - - 
Santa carries a - - - - on his back 
. Santa comes on Christmas - - - 


of Ye 














Carle Sitzenstatter 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Girls and Boys 





The Riddle Rox 


What trembles at each breath of 


air, yet can bear the heaviest of 
burdens? 


| 
Why is a game of 
baseball like a 
buckwheat cake? 
| 


-_ —>-- — 


as 
What is more wonderful than a 
dog that can count? 
ee 


When is a window like a star? 














TRIM THE TREE 


Just take care and do it right. 
Be careful as you place each . 
Drape each limb with tinsel chains, 
And be careful hanging candy 
A well-dressed tree also calls 
For lots of glittery colored 
Pll hang them on while you adorn 
The tree with strings of white 
Last of all, and tallest by far 
*Way up on the top, the silver . 
Vivian Powell 

















WHERE WOULD YOU TRAVEL? 


Where would you travel to find 
these places in the United States? 
How many answers were correct? 

1. Bethlehem 6. Santa Claus 


2. Mistletoe 7. Bells 
3. Hollywood 8. Christmas 
4. Snowflake 9. Noel 


5. Hollytree 10. Nicholasville 
Velma E. Zimmerman 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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Loop Figures for Little People 


BOUNCY paper mobiles for Christmas room 
decoration are 18” figures children can make, 
and also use as marionettes to dramatize stories. 
SANTA CLAUS. Cut from red construction pa- 
per | strip 6” x 18” for the body—overlap ends, 
paste; 2 strips 21/4” x 11” for arms—loop in half 
and staple to body; 2 strips 2'/,” x 8” for the 
legs—also looped in half and stapled. For the 
boots, cut 2 strips 2!/,” x 7” from black paper, 
loop and staple to the bottom of the leg loops. 

The head is a styrofoam Christmas tree snow- 
ball, with its pipe-cleaner hanger run through a 
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button "washer" to secure it to the inside of the 
body loop. Tacks make the eyes and nose, and 
the beard is fringed, curled paper. 

Mittens are double loops of tissue paper gath- 
ered in at the wrist and stapled to the arm loops. 
The suit is trimmed with cotton strips pasted on. 
SNOW LADY. Assemble in the same manner, 
from the following pieces of white construction 
paper: 2 strips 6” x 18” for body; | strip 4” x 
12” for head; 2 strips 2!/,” x 12” for arms. 

Suggested by GERTRUDE KLINK McMURDY, 
Kindergarten Teacher, School 2, Olean, New York 
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IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, 
Danville, Illinois 


STITCHING FREELY 
Children can paint pictures 
and designs as freely with 
a needle as with a brush. 


free versus planned 


STITCHERY _—_ ..” not have their merits 


« Both have their faults 


IS THERE much point in insisting that children who do 
lovely free paintings must put stiff, stilted designs on 
craftwork articles? For years school art tended to stress 
fitting the space, even picking out odd areas like ovals 
and triangles to fill with such shapes as a daisy or a but- 
terfly. Nothing seemed to be as important as that the 
work should follow the "principles of design’! 
With our new knowledge of children's interests, let's 
give them a chance to create as freely while sewing on 
MARGUERITE FRENCH burlap as they do when painting on newsprint. 

Irena Maris says her third-grade children decided to 
try sewing with colored yarn on red or green burlap. "We 
got the big-eyed needles and started embroidering. | 
didn't give them any directions other than ‘just sew big 
like you paint, and use dark and light colors of yarn to- 
gether so the picture will stand out.’ 

"The children were very interested and came running 
up to show me what they had tried. It seemed that they 
/ . could simulate all of the things they could paint with their 

eee eave = se. brushes. One little girl said it was just like painting, only 
at vi PACU ‘W AN dry!" 

"So,"" you may say, “my children should never use a 
planned design when stitching on burlap?" Yes, some- 
times they should. For instance, they may create a design 
and then need to repeat it with reasonable similarity to 
give a desired effect. 

Again, some children may prefer to work out a design 
on some squared paper and stick to it in sewing or weav- 
ing with a needle and yarn. Or, they may prefer to create 
a free design and then repeat it on several pieces when 
making a bridge set, in order to have matching pieces. 

The point is—don't limit yourself to one method. When 
you do, you're limiting your children, too! 







PLANNED STITCHERY 
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display | 


BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM 


Art Teacher, Public School, 
Niagara Falls, New York 


A 


°P 


ANOTHER busy holiday season is approaching. This year, everyone wants to have his 
gifts wrapped just a little differently from last year's. Why not use that nice big 
display case in the hallway to show an arrangement of sparkling gift packages all ready 
for distribution? {If there is no display case, use a bookcase.) This will be a project 
with a good carry-over from art classes to the home. It need not be a contest. 
The materials used should not be expensive, or the wrappings elaborate. When guid- 
ing. children one must continually emphasize the simple design and its effectiveness. It 
is difficult to know “when to stop." Save some ideas for the next package! 

Keep in mind the materials at hand. Make a collection of ribbons, paper (including 
a wallpaper sample book), cotton, seals, paper doilies, rubber cement, cellophane tape, 
and 4 pair of pinking shears no longer needed for dressmaking. 

With all the supplies before us, we'll plan an unusual way to wrap a box brought 
from home, thinking of the person who will receive the gift. What would be a suitable 
wrapping for the baby cousin would hardly be right for grandfather! We will select 
our materials for wrapping from amongst those collected. If the package is to be sent 
through the mail the design must be fairly flat, unless shipped in another box. Have a 
committee plan the display, and by all means have it lighted. How about some re- 
corded Christmas music also in the hallway between classes? 
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with Foil Reindeer 


WE MADE Santa's reindeer in a novel way. We assembled materials until we 
had | zwieback box for the body, 4 small matchboxes for the feet, | cereal 
box 4” x 3” for the head, twigs for antlers, 4 sticks '/.” square and 9!/,” 
long for legs (dowel sticks would do), and cardboard for neck, ears, and tail of 
each deer. We used !/,” red ribbon for the mouth, and the neck bow, to 
which small colored bells were fastened. Miniature Christmas balls were added 


for eyes and nose, after aluminum foil had been applied to cover the body. KATHRYN JONES 
Measure and cut holes for the legs in the zwieback box and matchboxes. toon, eee Pe, Sey seen. 


The sticks are sufficiently long to go through body to top of box, to allow for 
support and some movement. Insert the legs last. 

Cover the matchbox feet with aluminum foil. Cover legs within 3” of top of 
stick. The work will be neater if no holes are cut in the foil. Sticks can be 
poked through the impression felt by the fingers. Glue legs into the match- 
boxes. Allow all pasting to dry thoroughly. Cellophane tape can be used to 
keep the foil from slipping, but in most cases a squeezing technique will do. 

The neck is a cardboard roll pushed into head and body boxes. Cut tail 
and ears from cardboard, cover with foil, and set in slits in body and head. 
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with Paper Trees 


USE three sheets of 12” x 18” construction paper of 
any color. Fold them in half together, the long way. 
With the fold in your left hand, measure |!/2” up from 
the bottom, on the right side. Now measure the top 
edge I!/,” from the fold. Connect these two points 
with a ruled line. 


Cut on this line through the set of sheets. Cut hori- 
zontal slashes from the slanted edge to within !/,” of 
the fold. Leave about |” between slashes, lessening at 
top. 

Open folded sheets. Beginning at the top edge, 
staple along the center fold. Form three circles for the 
base by overlapping and stapling, two by two, the six 
\'/2” strips at the bottom of the tree. 


Next, overlap tips of two bottom strips on first sheet, 
and pin or staple together (see diagram). Fasten a sec- 
ond- and a third-sheet strip together for each of two 
other branches. Turn tree over and make second row of 
branches in alternate positions. Continue to top of 
tree. Trim with sequins, "snow," or small ornaments. 


lf these trees are made from 24” x 36” construction 
paper, they will stand a yard high, for a display. 







































RUTH N. HATHAWAY 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Elementary School, 
Barrington, Rhode Island 














































CHRISTMAS rushing to make gifts to take home should not take up all the time for 
art in classrooms in December! When children are anticipating surprises that the holi- 
days bring, they paint better than in quieter times. Put on the carol records, bring 
some evergreens into the classrooms, and let's get some of the season's happiness 
down in paint. The children love this activity and | like looking at their colorful work. 
"But," you say, ''a feeling of discouragement comes over me when | think of having 
twenty-five or more children painting at one time! If only half of the children paint, 
the other half are disappointed." | used to have this feeling. Another complication 
was that jars placed on the floor or table were often upset by the stroke of a brush 
or by a proud little artist standing to show his picture to the teacher. 

So putting together my ideas for improving distribution, collection, and prevention 
of tipping jars, | designed, made, and have in use some “Art Trays." 

Four children can paint from one art tray. They may use this on the floor, table, or 
on their desks. | have twenty-five children, so we use six art trays. These are a great 
aid because the time of distributing and collecting is cut 25 per cent. These jars will 
not tip, so the teacher and class are spared the wasteful mopping up! By having 
separate little jars, the clean paint is all saved for the classroom easel. Much had been 
wasted when we put paint in pans for each child's use. The art tray's saving of time and 
energy has made tempera painting a pleasure for all of us. 


Courtesy, La Croxse Tribune, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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A Painting Tray 
for Every Four... 


WILL SOLVE YOUR 
PAINTING PROBLEMS 


THELMA HANIFL 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, 
La Crescent, Minnesota 








CUT ENDS AT 

to 45 DEGREES 
B CIA HOLES 

FOR BRUSHES 


ee ai 
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ROUND CORNERS 
WITH SANDPAPER 











Materials for the Art Tray: 


| board 1” x 8” x 3’ long 7 strips 2” x 3” x 6” long 
4 blocks 4” x I” square 2 strips 2" x 1” x 1'9” long 
32 wire brads 1” long 














Clay Creche 


FRANCES SMITH 


Teacher, Grades 1-<, Jordan Center School, 
Argyle, //isconsin 


MY RURAL school is near a little creek. Ore day we went out and scooped 
up a panful of clay from its banks. It was just moist enough to model, so 
we brought it into the schoolroom, spread out some newspapers, and went 
to work. The results were quite gratifying. A variety of animals, dishes, 
vases, and other forms were produced by the children. We found there 
are some matters of process and technique which insure good results and 
minimum disappointment. (1) Observe some good pieces of sculpture to 
develop an interest in modeling. (2) Realize the limitations of the clay 
medium and the forms you may be able to produce from it. Avoid slender 
legs on animals and figures. (3) It is better to model all in one piece than 
to attach small pieces to a larger one. However, the latter method may be 
used if care is taken. (4) Convince children that an interesting original 
form is better to make than a facsimile of someone else's work. (5) Let the 
articles dry 2 or 3 days before painting them. (6) Use a heavy mixture of 
poster paint, in blended as well as pure colors. 





OUR children worked out plans for a small-scale creche for Christmas 
decor. For this we had a child pose so that we could sketch a silhouette of 
a person kneeling. For animal models, we used some toy barn animals, but 
everyone was asked to observe real ones if possible. 

Then we had to agree on a size scale to insure some uniformity. We de- 
cided to make the figures of Mary and Joseph (both kneeling), about six 
inches high, and the other figures were to be in proportion to these. 

The modeled figures may be baked in a kiln and glazed. (Do not attempt 
to do this in an ordinary oven as an explosion may result.) We simply let 
ours dry in the schoolroom. 

The ground and the backdrop for the scene may be made of cardboard 
painted with poster paints. Then the figures can be arranged. 

Poster paints have a dull finish that will rub off. Therefore, if an object 
is to be handled a great deal, it is worth while to apply two or three coats 
of shellac. This will produce the effect of a glaze and also protect the 
paint. We finished our figures this way. 

If you live in a city, or in a region where natural clay is not available, 
you can buy bulk clay, powdered or damp, in large quantities for a small 
sum at stores handling art supplies. 

The annual question of what children can make as Christmas gifts for 
their parents is nicely solved by letting them model ash trays, pin trays, 
or figurines of clay. It can be truly said that they have made these them- 
selves, in preference to putting together precut craft articles. 
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OF ALL THE GIFTS THAT CHILDREN 
MAKE... JEWELRY LOOKS THE BEST 


Copper Enameling 
Ewen in Third Grade 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, 
Danville, Illinois 


JUST get an inexpensive kit which comes complete with kiln, materials including copper 

discs, and directions (mine was a Craftint for around $15.00). 

|. Clean a copper shape with steel wool. Plan a decoration; do not copy one. 

2. Paint the entire surface with gum tragacanth. 

3. For the base coat sprinkle powdered enamel from a small bottle covered with a 
piece of nylon stocking held on with a rubber band. (Use opaque colors for this.) 

4. Allow this to dry for at least several minutes before firing. 

5. Fire the piece in the kiln for 3 or 4 minutes, watching it so that it can be removed 
from the heat as soon as the enamel powder has melted or fused. Let it cool. 

6. Decorate as desired. We tried several methods. Some used the sprinkle method— 
wetting the base coat with the gum, sifting colors over it, and outlining a design. 
Others painted a design over the base coat with tragacanth; then sifted on the 
enamel, and shook off excess. A third method used lump enamels, or enamel threads. 

7. Fire the decorated piece. Clean back with steel wool; attach fitting with solder. 


Link Belts sane turner 


FROM the hardware store we got some shower- 
curtain hocks and traverse-curtain rings. The form- 
er were nickel finished and the latter were brass. 
They made strong, interesting links in belts, to 
wear with plain-color dresses. Elastic tape (1” 
and !/,” widths) was sewn over the two links where 
they were to be joined. For a closing, we looped 
the small ends over buttons sewed to elastic strip. 

When using traverse rings, join with pieces of 
pipe cleaners; use full-length ones to close. 


Clay Earrings 


BEVERLY HUIE TREUHARDT 


Teacher, Second Grade, Elementary School, 
Georgetown, Texas 


SELF-HARDENING clay can be used to make gifts. 

1. Mix and wedge clay. With rolling pin or hands, flatten 
out a small portion to uniform 1/4” thickness. Use a paring 
knife to cut out an interesting earring shape. Lift with a 
broad knife or spatula and use it to cut out its mate. If 
the form is irregular, flop the first one, so that they will 
face each other when being worn. Other shapes may be 
made by flattening one side of a clay ball and pressing 
indentations on the surface. 

2. Use a very fine-grained sandpaper to smooth each earring 
(except the type just described). Don't forget the back. 

3. When thoroughly dry, paint earrings with a glass-metal- 
china paint which needs no firing. Use 2 or 3 coats; allow 
them to dry, and then paint on the design. 

4. With plastic cement, attach a screw or clip to the back of 
each bob. Prop between two matchboxes to dry. 
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Decorate the coaster with appliqued ‘one corner by sawing offa piece to allow block 
scraps of a contrasting color. Glit- to fit under the tire. Smooth the edges, and - 
ter or sequins may be added. Sew _ fastena metal or leather handle Ne the Bouts 


edges of circles together with yarn. 
Put in a cellophane bag. ba 


3T 
Burlap Belt LUCIA MACK VOLLMAR 
FROM colored burlap cut a belt strip six inches wide. Fold in half lengthwise. Turn 
one edge under one-half inch. Fold the other side up over it and turn under the cut 
edge a little more than the first side. Baste around all four edges. Buttonhole-stitch the 
long edges with yarn in a contrasting color to the burlap. Turn the ends under and . 
sew invisibly with thread. Belt may be trimmed with embroidery or felt appliques, or ; 
may have beads or buttons sewed on, in a design. Sew four yarn strands about 5” long, 
with knotted tassel ends, on each side of the opening for a tie fastener. 
CHILDREN draw one anothe 
The outline of each head is 
7 
a pad of folded newspapers. ; 
that there is a deep line imprinted i 
With the point of the — fill: ' 
: | 
Spindle and Napkin Holder 
AMY E. JENSEN 
SPINDLE: For the base, draw a 134” circle and a 4” circle. Fold a 4” square of paper 
and cut a star from it. Saw the star and the two circles from wood, smooth, and paint 
them. Glue the star between the two circles, and drive a nail through the center. 
NAPKIN HOLDER: Draw a fruit or vegetable shape. Transfer it to two pieces of wood 
and cut out with a coping saw. Sand, and paint. When dry, glue the sides of a small 
block of wood between the two shapes, opposite sides out (see illustration). 
Felt Coasters FoR PARTIES 
LUCIA MACK VOLLMAR A NICE bridge-table gift is a set of MAKE Dad a wood block to use ana the. 
felt coasters made by children. Cut wheel of the car in case he has to park on i 
—— out two circles with pinking shears. hill with no-curb. This could also be useful in a. 
ae be The top circle is slashed from the tire emergency where no rocks are available. 
center to allow the bottom of a glass Nail together several pieces of wood to make 
to be slipped inside the opening. a9” x 6” x 5” block: Make it 6” across. Bevel 
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OBSERVE CHRISTMAS IN 


IDA K. BRINK 
Kindergarten Supervisor, Lincoln 


Consolidated School, Eastern Michigan 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HRISTMAS in kindergarten is the time for 

having fun at the moment and for anticipat- 
ing good things to come. It is also a time when 
readiness to learn is at a high peak. Just the 
mention of Christmas arouses a desire to hear, 
to talk, to do something. Each day brings some- 
thing new, worth while, and pleasant to do. 
There is no need for the wild excitement that 
sometimes occurs if Christmas enthusiasm is 


left unguided. 


Listening te Stories 


Story hour is never long enough to hear all 
the wonderful Christmas stories available in the 
school and public libraries. Stories should in- 
clude the sacred as well as secular. Perhaps 
stories of Santa may come first. Later and nearer 
Christmas the sacred story may be presented. 
After each story has been read or told to the 
group, a copy may be placed on the library table 
to be enjoyed again during leisure time. 


Dramatizing 


Large reproductions of famous masterpieces 
portraying the Madonna may be borrowed from 
the art department and used in connection with 
the reading or telling of the story of the first 
Christmas. Then, while the charm of the story 
still holds its full meaning, small groups of chil- 
dren may dramatize the Nativity story. 


Singing 


Music time takes on a new aspect as the chil- 
dren listen to records of traditional carols and 
as they sing songs of many types. When the tree 
is up, it is fun to join hands and dance about 
it singing, “We’re dancing around the Christmas 


NEVER TOO YOUNG TO DANCE 


EVA POLLACK TAUB 


Kindergarten Teacher, P.S. 72, 
Manhatten, New York, N.Y. 


N OUR way downstairs one Friday afternoon, 

we passed the gym where the sixth-graders 
were having their weekly dance lesson. A Latin 
American rhythm came floating out to tantalize 
our ears. 

“They’re doing the mambo,” Juan informed 
me, matter-of-factly, craning his neck for a 
better look as we went past the door. 

“No, that’s the cha-cha,” Maria corrected. “I 
always dance the cha-cha to that music.” 

“You dance the cha-cha, Maria?” I asked, 
unable to keep a note of doubt from my voice. 

“Sure,” Maria nodded. 

“Me too, teacher. So do I.” 

“Well,” I said, still a bit skeptical, “how 
would you all like to show me the way you 
dance when we come back to school Monday?” 


When Monday came, so did a pile of records. 
Almost every child had contributed, mainly from 
the collections of older brothers and sisters. 
Back against the wall went tables and chairs, 
the Kindergarten Two’s classroom became a 
ballroom. On went a record and up went the 
children. 

My initial reaction was one of stunned incre- 
dulity. I could hardly believe my eyes. My five- 
year-olds were dancing, and dancing well! This 
was no ordinary rhythm activity. There were no 
interpretive steps to music, no creative dips and 
whirls. Every movement they made was calmly 
and coolly calculated; they followed a pattern 
which had obviously been laid down as the 
correct one. Adults could have done little better. 

We decided to have weekly dances, just like 
the big boys and girls. Enthusiasm was so high 
that for the first few weeks there was a plea for 
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A VARIETY OF WAYS 


tree so beautiful.” At another time when the 
tree lights are on and all is still, they will enjoy 


sitting around the tree while singing “Silent 
Night.” 


Making Gifts 


Much of a five-year-old’s thoughts at Christ- 
mas time center around “What I’m going to 
get.” However, a kindergarten child enjoys mak- 
ing gifts for his parents or for someone else 
whom he loves. Each gift needs to be colorful 
and useful. It needs to be simple in construc- 
tion so that a five-year-old can make it without 
frustration or strain resulting from processes too 
difficult for his muscular co-ordination. See that 
finished gifts are placed in envelopes made by 
the children or are wrapped (preferably in pa- 
per decorated by the children). 


Trimming a Tree for Birds 


Having a Christmas tree for the birds provides 
another channel for giving instead of receiving. 
Strings of snowy popcorn, and bright red cran- 
berries, bits of suet, crusts of bread, and little 
containers of seeds may be hung on a tree with- 
in watching distance of the kindergarten win- 
dows. The children are sure to have a warm 
feeling of satisfaction as they see the birds enjoy 
their Christmas treats. 


Trimming Their Own Tree 


Trimming a small evergreen tree for their 
room is another enjoyable activity. If there are 
no lights on the tree, it is fun to trim and retrim 
the tree from day to day with a different type 
of ornament made by the children. For exam- 
ple, one day everyone (Continued on page 51) 


dancing every day. Cha-chas and mambos of- 
ten filled the air, but the merengue was by far 
the most popular dance of all. Perhaps that was 
because it was the easiest, and even the shyest 
child in the room, after a bit of persuasion, 
found he could do the steps without difficulty. 
Eventually everyone learned all three dances. 

Evelyn, the only child in the class who went 
to dancing school, assumed the role of instructor. 
She was a very patient young miss, and went 
over the steps countless times with each new 
applicant. (When Evelyn appeared on television 
one Saturday night, doing a mambo, every one 
of her classmates later informed me he had sat 
glued to the screen. The next Monday, Evelyn 
brought her costume to class and treated us to a 
private show.) 

As we studied Evelyn’s costume, Aurora said, 
“My daddy comes from Portugal, and he has a 
picture of a Portuguese lady doing a dance.” 

“Perhaps your daddy would let you bring the 
picture to school. I know we'd all like to see 
it,” I suggested. (Continued on page 51) 
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A Chanukah Visit 
with the 
Gordon Family 


One of the happiest holidays in the Jewish calendar 
is Chanukah. It lasts eight days and it celebrates the 
cleansing of the Temple, after the victory of Judah 
Maccabee over the Syrian Greeks. 

Chanukah is called the Festival of Lights. When Judah 
restored the Temple, his soldiers found a small jug of oil. 
Though it was only enough for one day, the light con- 
tinued to burn brightly for eight days. 

In the picture above, Mr. Gordon is lighting the first 
candle in an eight-branched holder called a menorah. 

Each night during Chanukah the children receive gifts. 
Look at David and Judith opening theirs. 


Look at the third picture. As part of the celebration, 





Mr. Gordon is reading the children the wonderful story of 
Judah Maccabee. 

Often, during Chanukah, Jewish families play an excit- 
ing game called Dreidel. You can see the Dreidel spin- 
ning in the picture below. 

On the last night of this happy holiday, David and 
Judith have surprise gifts to give their parents. 














IN BETHLEHEM ONE NIGHT 


Oh, who will give the new-born King 
A place of shelter through the night? 
“T’ll welcome Him,” the stable said; 
“T’ll give Him room in dark or light.” 


And who will give the Holy Child 

A place therein to lay His head? 

“T’ll give my manger,” said the cow; 
“My hay will help make soft His bed.” 


Oh, who will wrap the Heavenly Babe 

And keep Him warm throughout this night? 
“I,” said the shaggy sheep, “I will; 

I’ll share my wool of fleecy white.” 


Who will keep the Christ Child safe 

And stand on guard the whole night through? 
“T,” said the ox, so big and strong; 

“Tt’s all I know that I can do.” 


Then who will sing Him slumber songs 
While angels carol from on high? 

“T” said the gentle dove, “I’ll coo 

To the Baby Jesus a lullaby.” 


Then, as the hour of midnight struck, 
They worshiped—all of one accord, 
And each his promised task performed 
To show his love for the little Lord. 


—wWILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


SANTA’S GIRL? 


Suppose a little elf said to me: 

“Ruth Ann, how would you like to be 

Santa Claus’s little girl? 

You could have a doll with hair in curl, 

And a horse to ride, and a lovely dress, 

And everything else you want, I guess.” 

Why, I'd say “Yes!” as quick as a shot. 

But, on second thought, I’d rather not; 

For my little puppy can’t stand the cold 

And it’s freezing where Santa lives, I’m 

told. 

And he didn’t say, “Take your sister too.” 

And another thing I couldn’t do: 

I couldn’t make Mommy and Daddy go 

To Santa Claus’s house, I know. 

So I'd have to tell the little elf: 

“Thank you; I'd rather be myself.” 
—ELIZABETH LEE WHEATON 


SWEDEN 
The Queen of Lights 
Walks Sweden’s streets 
On St. Lucia’s Day 
With a tray of sweets. 


And if you’re good— 
And I know you are— 
You may be chosen 
To carry the Star! 


DENMARK 


Christmas in 
Other Lands 


ELOISE CULVER 


HOLLAND 
St. Nicholas comes 
To Holland today, 
Riding a horse, 
Instead of a sleigh. 


MANGER SCENE 


On Christmas Eve I saw 

A lighted manger scene 
Beside a city street. 

And there upon the straw 

A dog was curled between 
The cardboard shepherd’s feet. 

















It did not seem amiss—- 

For where a Baby slept 

Beneath the Eastern sky 

On such a night as this, 

A dog, I’m certain, kept 

His faithful watch close by. 
—GEORGE L. KRESS 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


Here where this morning was just a plain room 


Fairyland beckons! The tree is in bloom! 

Unbelievable fruits hang ripe on each bough 

Where the blossoms, unfaded, still linger 
somehow. 

Bells tinkle blithely, enjoying themselves; 

Bric-a-brac shines as on Wonderland shelves; 


Birds poise for flight, spreading wings spun 


from gold; 
Icicles here will not melt or feel cold; 
Thick candy canes promise spices and sweet; 
Angels, a-tip-top, wear dreams at their feet! 


Oh, better than lilacs, those armsful of scent, 

Or maples in autumn that make a bright tent, 

Far better than apple trees even, or plums, 

Is this magic tree, rooted in dolls, trains, 
and drums! 


—GERALDINE ROSS 


FRANCE 
There’s Pére Noel; 
And wheat in dishes; 
And tinkling bells; 
And Christmas wishes. 


There’s a tot’s wooden shoe; 
And eyes that dance; 

And the Christ Child too— 
And it all spells France. 


ENGLAND 





DECEMBER MORNING 


Here is our little evergreen tree, 

Just outside the living room, 

Wearing snow-blossoms—pretending to be 
A popcorn tree in bloom! 

—MARION DOYLE 


Verse 


GRANDMA’S TREE 


When Grandma was a little girl, 
She says her Christmas tree 

Was hung with colored paper chains 
That rustled merrily. 


Red apples hung from every bough, 
With walnuts, painted gold, 

And white festoons of popcorn, 
Strung when nights were cold. 


Gay ribbon bows perched here and 
there, 

Cranberry chains shone bright, 
And, on the tip, a silvery star 
Gleamed in the candles’ light. 

—BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


ITALY 
There is no icy breeze; 
There are no Christmas trees— 
Just merry flutes and pretty flowers 
Made by folks in happy hours. 


And scenes of Mary, 
Sweet and mild, 
Holding close 

The wee Christ Child. 


BETHLEHEM 





Someone lives in our attic, 
Perhaps on a shelf, 

And he sees all and hears all. 
He’s our Christmas elf. 


And if we girls and boys 
Have been especially nice, 
He trades us Christmas toys 
For a tasty pudding of rice. 


He brings a bag 

Of candy and toys 
For ali the good 
Little girls and boys. 


But all the naughty 

Are fearful and sad, 

For he leaves only switches 
For those who are bad. 
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In every town in England 

The air with song is ringing. 
We don’t hear busy grownups 
But the little children singing. 


And later on, the strong ones— 


Boys, men (even the family dog) 


Go to the woods and fell a tree 
And that becomes the Yule log. 


In the Holy City, 

On Christmas Eve night, 

Is a multitude of Christians, 
A most wonderful sight! 


With the great Church Fathers 
Leading an endless parade 

To the very spot 

Where the Christ Child was laid. 
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CHRISTMAS PLAYS 





THIS pageant was written for and successfully 
produced by grades four through eight. Every 
pupil in these grades participated. 

The scenes may be assigned to single grades 
and be rehearsed independently in the indi- 
vidual classrooms. The pageant can easily be 
presented with only two or three complete re- 
hearsals in the auditorium. 

Each scene is introduced by a narrator. The 
best speakers from each grade may be chosen 
for this, or all may come from the highest grade 
represented. The longer narrations may be di- 
vided between two speakers if desired. 

Costuming and scenery may be as simple or 
as elaborate as the director may choose. 

The auditorium should be lighted during 
Scenes 1, 2, and 3, but darkened for the remain- 
der of the pageant. Special stage lighting may 
be effectively used from Scene 4 to the Finale. 

A feature of the pageant is audience partici- 
pation. Part of the action of several scenes 
takes place in the center aisle of the audito- 
rium. The audience is to join in the singing 
in the final scene. 

The opening scene is to represent the hustle 
and bustle of our modern commercialized 
Christmas. The closing scenes are to leave in 
the hearts of the audience and cast the true 
meaning of Christmas. 


CHARACTERS 


NARRATORS—One or more for each scene. 
cHoruses—-Composed of the best singers from 
each grade. 


Scene 1 
SALVATION ARMY LASS SANTA CLAUS 
CHILDREN PARENTS SHOPPERS 
Scene 2 


SERVICEMEN—One to represent each branch of 
our armed services. More if desired. 


Scene 3 
DANCERS—Any number. SOLO DANCER 
Scene 4 
LARGE CHORUS—Featured in this scene. 
Scene 5 
VICAR ORGANIST GIRL SOPRANO 
Scene 6 
FATHER JEAN DE BREBEUF INDIANS 
Scene 7 
THREE KINGS FRENCH PEASANTS 
Scene 8 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI THREE FRIARS 
MARY JOSEPH 
Scene 9 


All characters from previous scenes for finale. 
SETTING 


Action takes place on an undecorated stage 
or in any other suitable acting area. 





Seene 1—Christmas 1956 
Main Street, Home Town, U.S.A. 
NARRATOR I (in front of closed cur- 

tains) —December—the last leaf on the cal- 
endar! As soon as we turn to it, whether 
snow skiing or water skiing is the popular 
winter sport where we live, thoughts of 
Christmas begin to stir in our hearts. We 
hear the ding-dong of the Salvation Army 
Lassie’s bell as she stands beside her kettle. 
We see a jolly red-clad Santa Claus listen- 
ing to each hopeful child. Songs of the 
season sounding forth from department- 
store amplifiers help sustain the mood. So 
once again it is Christmas—this Christmas 
—in our own home town. 

(The curtains part revealing the Chorus 
arranged on stage at on@side. Toward the 
front of the stage stands the Salvation 
Army Lass with her kettle hanging from a 
tripod. While the Chorus sings “Santa 
Claus Is Coming to Town,” a big upper- 
grade boy, dressed in a Santa Claus cos- 
tume, enters the auditorium at the rear 
and walks leisurely down the aisle. He 
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en Every child | can participate in 
i this series of scenes showing 
eventful Christmases of the past. 


calls out a hearty “Merry Christmas! Mer- 
ry Christmas, everyone!” occasionally, and 
gestures to include all. He pauses here 
and there to greet individuals. Then he 
ascends the stage and sits in a place pro- 
vided for him.) 

(As the Chorus sings “Rudolph, the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer,” from the rear of 
the auditorium and down the center aisle 
come children to visit Santa. These may 
be the smaller children from the lowest 
grade participating. Some may be accom- 
panied by a tall child from an upper grade 
to represent a parent. Humor may be in- 
jected here as the children pantomime 
their interviews with Santa; for instance, 
one child may act frightened and have to 
be dragged down the aisle and up to 
Santa. Another child may have a list 
which he unfolds for Santa to read; it 
should unfold to an amazing length. A 
carefully controlled amount of action 
should continue on stage to end of scene.) 

(During the following pantomime, the 
Chorus sings one popular Christmas song 
after another to represent recorded music 
amplified from a store. Shoppers come 
from the back of the auditorium down the 
center aisle. They carry variously shaped 
packages and bulging shopping bags. They 
should jostle each other; a few may let 
some of their parcels fall into the laps of 
people sitting in the aisle seats. There 
should be talking and laughter. As the 
Shoppers reach the front of the auditori- 
um, they may. disappear through a front 
exit or mount to the stage and exit from 
there. The livelier members of the seventh 
grade are well cast as Shoppers. Their 
natural exuberance will create the noise 
and confusion that should characterize 
this scene.) 

NARRATOR I (as curtains close )—Christ- 
mas has been a special time ever since the 
very first Christmas, but it has been ob- 
served in many ways through the years. 
Our purpose at this time is to call your at- 
tention to a few memorable Christmases 
of the past. 


Seene 2—Christmas 1944 
During World War It 
NARRATOR II—Christmas 1944 was not 
the merriest ever. It was a wartime 
Christmas. Daddies, brothers, uncles, cous- 
ins were far away—too far to get home for 
Christmas. The folks at home missed the 
men who had gone to war. They wrote to 








ageant 


MIRIAM B. RANDLES 


them and sent them gifts. And how the 
fighting men missed their homes and fam- 
ilies! The USO, Red Cross, and Theater 
troupes did their best to bring a little 
cheer, a little of home, to lonely service- 
men by means of songs, and shows, and 
dances. 

(The curtains part, revealing a chorus 
on stage. From the back of the auditori- 
um and down the center aisle come the 
Servicemen in the uniforms of the armed 
forces. They carry flags and a large globe. 
As they march down the aisle, the piano 
or an instrumental group plays “American 
Patrol,” by Meacham. After they have 
taken their places on the stage, a soloist— 
perhaps a boy whose voice has changed— 
steps out from the Chorus and croons 
“White Christmas” while the Chorus hums 
a soft accompaniment. Curtains close aft- 
er song is ended.) 


Scene 3—Christmas 1924 
Winter Wonderland 

NARRATOR III—“White Christmases!” 
Every child who lives where there is snow 
hopes that there will be a white blanket 
over his part of the world on Christmas. 
Older folks like snow, too. In fact, we all 
just love the “Winter Wonderland.” 

(As the curtains part, there is a small 
chorus on stage and a solo dancer. She 
does a professional or a creative dance 
while the Chorus sings “Winter Wonder- 
land.” As she dances, she is joined by oth- 
er dancers. They may come on stage from 
the wings or down the center aisle and up 
onto the stage. This is to give the effect 
of a snowstorm, beginning lightly and in- 
creasing in intensity. Any number of danc- 
ers may be used. They may wear white 
skating costumes. The curtains close at 
end of dance.) (Continued on page 53) 
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Aids 


MARGARET WALLERT 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


ELves—Any number of boys wearing red crepe- 
paper tunics and green construction-paper 
hats trimmed with bells. 

FAinigs—Any number of girls wearing ballet- 
type costumes and gilt crowns. They carry 
wands, 

CANDY CANES—Boys wearing white suits and 
—— striped red-and-white canes as large 
as shepherds’ crooks. Each cane has a bow 
just below the curved part. 

LOLLIPops—Girls carrying giant lollipops—two 
circles of ornamented cardboard attached to 
a dowel stick. The “candy” may be wrapped 
in transparent plastic paper. 

BELLS—Girls wearing cloth or paper sleeveless 
“smocks” of the same dark color. Each girl 
holds a corrugated cardboard silhouette of a 
bell, gaily decorated. 

CLOWwNS—Boys wearing real or makeshift clown 
costumes. 


Propuction Nores 


Any sort of acting area that is fairly roomy 
will do. For a backdrop, use a winter scene 
painted by the children, or set a decorated 
Christmas tree on a bare stage. 





FAIRIES (skip onto stage, form a row 
across the front, and speak together) — 
Greetings! For Santa we will fly, 

And we'll teil him by and by 

What the children wish he’d leave 

At their homes on Christmas Eve. 

(They dance to the music of “Santa Claus 
Is Coming to Town” as follows.) 

Skip in a circle, right—8 counts—turn. 
Skip in a circle, left—8 counts—turn. 

Skip to center—4 counts—turn. 

Skip out—4 counts—turn. 

Repeat last 8 counts. 

Repeat first 16 counts. 

(Skip out of circle into semicircle centered 
on stage, facing audience.) 

(Elves run onto stage, form a row across 
front and sing first stanza of their song.) 
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(All sing the following song, using ap- 
propriate gestures. They wind fists, one 
over the other as they sing the first two 
sentences. For “snip, snap,” they bend el- 
bows and pull arms sharply back toward 
sides of body. For “tap, tap, tap,” they 
tap one fist on the other. For the last part, 
each child pantomimes making a toy.) 
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A happy program feature in which any number 
of primary pupils can have a satisfying part. 


Standing in front of Candy Canes, they 
sing the following song, after which they 
all go to back of stage.) 








1, All I am is 4  lol-li-,  lol-li- pop; 
2. All IT am is a lol-li-, lol-li-pop; 








lol - li, lol - li- pop; lol - li, lol - li- pop. 
lol - li, lol - li- pop; lol - li, lol - li- pop. 
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wind the thread. Snip, snap, tap, tap, tap. I would like to stick a- round, 
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(Clowns somersault or tage. e 
Toys to bring you Christ - mas cheer. , sideens ulo $ S Th y 


Work to fill his Christ - mas sleigh. 


(While music is played again, Elves 
stand, form in line diagonally across stage 
facing steps leading to auditorium floor. 
They walk down steps and sit as planned 
during rehearsals. At the same time, 
Fairies form a similar line facing the other 
way, walk down the steps, and sit as they 
have been taught.) 

(While bell music, such as “Jingle 
Bells,” is played, Bells come on stage, slid- 
ing sideways, facing front. They form a 
row across the front of the stage.) 

BELLS— 

We’re the bells of Christmas time. 

Some can jingle, while others chime. 
Christmas greetings to you we bring. 
Listen, everyone, hear the bells sing. 
(Bells sing “Christmas Bells,” by Elizabeth 
Christensen from the December 1949 issue 
of Tue INstructor. After the song, they 
back up slowly to hold a place at the rear.) 








Ring - ing, ring- ing! Mes-sage of the bells. 

















1. San-ta Claus help-ers, lit-tle men are we, 
2. San-ta Claus help-ers, fair - ies bright are we, 
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Work. ing just as hard as ev-er can be, 





Try-ing ev-’ry mo-ment to do his will 








So all the chil-dren’s stock-ings he can fill. 


(Elves sit cross-legged in front of Fair- 
ies. Fairies sing second stanza.) 
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form a row across the front and sing the 
following song.) 
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How would you like to find a clown 


He could doso man-y tricks 











-neath your Christ-mas tree? 
that you would like to see. You've 








seen him at the cir-cus— with suit so 











bright and gay. So how would you like to play with 
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He would like to come and stay with you or me. 


(Clowns sit cross-legged across front of 
stage. Bells, Lollipops, and Candy Canes 
move in behind them. Fairies and Elves 
stand just below stage or are grouped in 
any way that will form an attractive pic- 
ture. All sing the concluding song.) 





Wish - ing, wish-ing peace for ev-’ry- one. 


CANDY CANES (come on stage, form a 
row across front, and speak)— 
We’re the stick-candy canes from Lollipop 
Lane. 
Our home is of candy and sweet sugar 
cane. 
We sing a song so sweet, sweet, sweet. 
The children all love us! We're so good 
to eat. 
(Lollipops slide in, each holding a lolli- 
pop stick in both hands over one shoulder. 
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EVERYONE who has ever had any glimpse of 
a Punch and Judy show associates Punch with 
violence. He is always mad at someone, hitting 
him over the head and knocking him out of 
sight. You may wonder how such a character 
fits into the benevolent mood of Christmas. But 
you will see! Punch in this play is true to his 
traditional character, but the unexpected ending 
will be satisfactory to everyone, we feel sure. 
Meantime, some un-Christmasy emotions can be 
gotten rid of vicariously and harmlessly. 


CHARACTERS 
PUNCH TOY SOLDIER CHRISTMAS TREE 
CHILD SKUNK GHOST 
POLICEMAN POSTMAN SANTA CLAUS 





PUNCH— 
How yah, Folks! Old Punch is here— 
And don’t wish me Merry Christmas; 
I’m not full of good cheer. 
CHILD (enters)—Hello, Mr. Punch. 
Have you seen Santa? 
PUNCH— 
No, and what’s more, I don’t want to. 
There’s no Santa Claus at all— 
They only say that when you're small. 
POLICEMAN (enters) — 
Punch, stop that talk 
Or I'll put you in jail! 
You know Santa comes each Christmas; 
He’s never been known to fail. 
PUNCH— 
Well, this year, that’s not so. 
He won’t come. That’s a fact, I know. 
That old geezer fell asleep. 
He forgot he had a date to keep. 
POLICEMAN— 
You talk crazy, Punch. Mark what I say. 
Santa’s messengers have already come 
To tell us Santa’s on his way. 
PUNCH (sings) — 
Good old Santa, fat and jolly, 
Fell on a wreath and got stuck by the 
holly. 
Mr. Cop, I’m not afraid of you 
And here’s a punch to prove it too. 
(They struggle and Punch throws the 
Policeman out of the window.) 
POLICEMAN—Oh! Oh! Ouch! 
cuH1Lp—Now, Mr. Punch. Look what 
you’ve done! 
PUNCH—Why, that’s my idea of Christ- 
mas fun. 
TOY SOLDIER (enters)—Mr. Punch, is 
Santa here? 
PUNCH—No, the old boy’s not coming 
this year. 
TOY SOLDIER—Not coming! 
Why, how terrible that would be! 
What’s Christmas without toys 
From Santa under the tree? 
What can I tell the children? 
Such a task I dread. 
PUNCH— 
Oh, tell them the old man’s dead. 
Tell them he broke a leg or fell in a well. 
I don’t care what you tell. 
I've had enough of Christmas cheer. 
There’ll be no Christmas trees this year 
And I’ve had enough of you. 
Here’s a whack to prove it, too. 


(They fight and Punch throws the Toy 


Soldier out of the window.) 


Even if you haven’t been a hand-puppet 
fan, we recommend that you try this play. 


TOY SOLDIER—Oh! Oh! Ouch! 
CHILD— 
Waah! Waah! Mr. Punch, I don’t like 
you. 
If Santa fails me, what shall I do? 
I’ve asked for dishes, a doll, and a drum, 
And now you say he’s not going to come. 
Mr. Punch, you’re not a nice man. 
PUNCH— . 
I can stop that yelling, that I can. 
If you can’t be quiet, you cannot stay. 
Out of the window with you too, I say. 
(They struggle; Punch throws Child out.) 
(Enter Skunk.) 
PUNCH— 
Here, Pussy. Are you looking for Santa, 
too? 
Come here. Old Punch won’t hurt you. 
SKUNK— 
I’m looking for Santa Claus. 
You know it’s very queer 
But Santa seems to avoid me 
On Christmas Day each year. 
PUNCH (as Skunk comes closer) —Sniff! 
I guess I know the reason why. 
‘Pussy cat,” say your prayers and good-by, 
For here and now you're going to die. 
(They fight; Punch throws Skunk out.) 
Ooooh! What a smell! 
POSTMAN (enters)—Mr. Punch, have 
you seen you know who? 
puNcH—Are you looking for that old 
geezer, too? 
POSTMAN— 
If you’re not mindful of how you speak 
You'll have an empty stocking come 
Christmas week. 
PUNCH— 
Ho! Ho! That’s very funny. 
Why, I have just loads of money. 
Whatever I like, I can buy, I can. 
I don’t need that Santa man. 
POSTMAN—Mr. Punch, hush that talk, I 
say! 
puNCcH—Okay! You've had your say. 
Good day! (Starts to throw Postman out.) 
POSTMAN—Wait, Mr. Punch! 
Please let me give a message to my friends 
out there. (Addresses audience.) 
A Merry Christmas everywhere! 
When you hear my whistle blow 
I'll be there with cards, you know. 
Like Santa, I go everywhere. 
PUNCH—Well then, here you go some- 
where! (Throws Postman out.) 
CHRISTMAS TREE (enters)— 
Mr. Punch, what’s this you say? 
“Santa won’t be here today”? 
What nonsense! You can’t be right. 
PUNCH— 
Hush, old tree, or I'll put out your light. 
This year your branches will be bare. 
Kids will look under you and no toys will 
be there. 
CHRISTMAS TREE— 
Bosh! Nonsense! I come every year 


To dress up hornes with Christmas cheer. 


PUNCH— 
Well, here’s no home you'll light 


And you'll get out of here this very night. 





Heesh ani 


Judy 


EMMA McCLENDON 


(They fight and Tree is thrown out.) 
GHOST (speaks from below)—Punch, 


can you hear me? 


PUNCH (loudly)—Yes! Can you hear 


me? 


GHOST (enters)— 

I am the ghost of Christmas past. 

I’ve come to tell you this is your last! 
PUNCH—Please, Ghost, for what reason? 
GHOsT—You’ve made fun of the Christ- 

mas season. 

PUNCH— 
Oh, no. I’ve loads of Christmas cheer. 
Why, I get jollier every year! 

GHOST— 
You told a lie. You said Santa was dead. 
And that isn’t all you said. 

PUNCH— 

Please, Mr. Ghost, let me go. 

I've Christmas shopping to do, you know. 
GHOST— 

No, no, my sassy friend! 

For you this is the bitter end. 

PUNCH— 

Oh, yeah? Well, out you go! 

Tell my friends hello below. 

(Grabs Ghost and throws him out.) 
(Enter Santa.) 

PUNCH—Now what is it brings you here? 

SANTA—The Christmas season every 
year. 

PUNCH—You’re not— Oh, no, you can’t 
be! 

SANTA— 

Yes, Punch. It’s Santa Claus you see. 

No matter who says I'll not be here, 

I come at the same time every year. 

My bag is full of games and toys; 

I visit all the girls and boys. 

PUNCH— 
You know what I said was all in fun 
And really, there has been no harm done. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Christmas 


FANNIE ELLENER 


YOU are probably teaching some children who 
are completely unacquainted with the New 
Testament. This simple pageant may be re- 
hearsed and presented by your primary pupils 
as a means of acquiring information and estab- 
lishing essential backgrounds in history and lit- 
erature. From a religious viewpoint the second 
part of the last scene has great significance, 
but it may be omitted if the strictly informa- 
tional viewpoint must be maintained. 


CHARACTERS 


cHom—Any number. 
NARRATORS—One for each scene. 
Scene 1 
SCRIBE MARY JOSEPH 
oTHERS—Any number of citizens who were in 
Bethlehem to be taxed. 


Scene 2 
MARY JOSEPH INNKEEPER SERVANT 
Scene 3 
HEROD SERVANT WISE MEN—Three. 
MEMBERS OF THE COURT 
COUNSELOR 
Scene 4 


SHEPHERDS—Three or more. 
ANCELS—Any number. 


Scene 5 
MARY JOSEPH ANGELS 
WISE MEN SHEPHERDS 
JEANNETTE vs . 
amees —White girls. 


LupA—American Indian girl. 
LING-LU—A Chinese girl. 
sHuMBA—An African Negro girl. 
KURURA—Brown girl of India. 


SETTING 


An empty stage. Essential properties are 
placed on stage when curtains are closed prior 
to each new scene. 





NARRATOR (in front of curtain)—We are 
going to act out for you a true story. It 
is about a baby who was born long ago, 
and far away from here. The baby’s 
mother, Mary, and her husband, Joseph, 
lived in a place called Nazareth. One day 
the people of Nazareth were talking excit- 
edly. News had reached their city that 
they all must go to the towns or cities 
from which their families had come, to 
have their names written there. Soon a 
company of people started out. In that 
company were Joseph and Mary. They 
were going to Bethlehem, to have their 
names written upon the list at that place. 


Seene 1—The Enrollment 


(Scribe is seated at a table with pencil 
and paper. Many people, among them 
Mary and Joseph, pass by, each pausing 
to have his name written by the Scribe. 
Use Bible names.) 

(Choir sings “In Bethlehem.’’) 

NARRATOR—The long journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem had been very 
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This pageant which tells the Christmas 
story is suitable for primary grades. 


hard, and Mary needed a place to rest. 
The city was full of strangers who had 
to have places to sleep. Joseph learned 
that there were no more rooms left. 


Scene 2—At the Inn 


JOsePpH (to Innkeeper)—Have you a 
room that we can rent? : 

INNKEEPER—Sorry, but there is not an 
empty room in the house. 

JOSEPH—But my wife is very tired. She 
cannot go any farther. It is too cold for 
her to spend the night outside. 

INNKEEPER—I am sorry. There is not a 
place for one more person. The courtyard 
is full, too. 

JOsEPpH—But isn’t there some place 
where she can lie down? 

INNKEEPER—There is an old_ stable 
where the cattle are kept. She can have 
some hay for a bed. 

MARY—Thank you. We shall not mind. 
I like the smell of clean hay. 

INNKEEPER (to Servant)—Show these 
people the stable. 

(As Mary and Joseph slowly follow the 
Servant, Choir sings “Child Is Born in 
Bethlehem.” ) 

NARRATOR—In a far country to the east 
of Judea there lived some Wise Men who 
studied the stars. One night they saw a 
new star in the sky. They knew it was a 
sign that a king had been born. So they 
planned at once to make the long journey 
to Judea and to take gifts to the new-born 
King. At last they reached Jerusalem. 
There they asked King Herod where the 
baby King was. 


Seene 3—Herod and the Wise Men 


(Herod is seated on throne, with Mem- 
bers of the Court. Wise Men enter.) 

FIRST WISE MAN—Where is the baby 
King, Your Majesty? 

SECOND WISE MAN—We have seen His 
star in the east. 

THIRD WISE MAN—And have come to 
worship Him. 

HEROD—I do not know anything about a 
a new king. (Turns to Members of the 
Court.) Have any of you heard about a 
new king? 

MEMBERS OF THE CouRT (shaking their 
heads)—No, we know nothing of it. 

HEROD (arises, appears troubled; claps 
his hands to call Servant, who approaches 
throne and bows)—Call my chief Coun- 
selor. (Servant exits and returns with 
Counselor.) These men say that a new 
king has been born. They have followed 
his star here. He is not in Jerusalem. 
Where, then, was he born? 

COUNSELOR—In Bethlehem of Judea, 
for thus it is written by the prophets. 

FIRST WISE MAN—Let us go look for 
Him in Bethlehem. 

SECOND WISE MAN (as they leave)—See, 
the star goes before us! 

THIRD WISE MAN—Our journey is nearly 
over and we shall soon see the new King. 





(Choir sings “We Three Kings,” as 
Wise Men exit.) 

NARRATOR—'There were shepherds keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night. An 
angel appeared, a light shone round about 
them, and they were afraid. 


Scene 4—Shepherds and Angels 


(Shepherds sit around a stage fire. 
There should be at least one sheep. Angels 
appear.) 

ANGELS—Do not be afraid. We have 
come to tell you good news. A wonderful 
baby is born in a manger. He will bring 
joy to you, and to all men everywhere. 
You will find Him in Bethlehem. 

(Angels or Choir sing “Glory to God in 
the Highest.’’) 

FIRST SHEPHERD—Did the Angels say, 
“in Bethlehem”’? 

SECOND SHEPHERD—Yes. They said we 
would find the baby in a manger. 

THIRD SHEPHERD—Come. Let us go to 
Bethlehem and find Him. 

(Shepherds exit, one carrying a lamb; 
Choir sings “Angels and Shepherds.”) 

NARRATOR—The Wise Men followed the 
star from Jerusalem, and the shepherds 
left their flocks and hastened to Bethle- 
hem. There they found the babe in the 
manger, as the angels had said. 


Seene 5—The Holy Family 


(Mary is seated by the side of the man- 
ger. Joseph stands at the foot of manger. 
Lights are low; spotlight on manger.) 

(The Choir sings “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” During the first stanza, the 
Angels appear and stand just above and 
behind Mary and the manger. During the 
second stanza the Wise Men enter, kneel 
at the right of manger, and give gifts. 
During the third verse the Shepherds en- 
ter, kneel at the left of manger, and give 
lamb. All keep their positions.) 

(As the Choir sings “Bring a Torch” the 
two white girls, Jeannette and Isabella, 
carrying torches—lighted candles—and 
Lupa, Ling-lu, Shumba, and Kuruna— 
with unlighted candles--leave their seats in 
the audience and approach the stage. 
During the singing, Jeannette takes her 
torch, goes to Lupa, and says, “Bring a 
torch, Lupa, and hasten to the manger 
where the Baby Jesus is sleeping.” She 
lights Lupa’s candle from hers and togeth- 
er they go to the manger. Lupa kneels, 
holding her candle. At the same time, 
Isabella lights Ling-lu’s candle and accom- 
panies her to the manger, where Ling-lu 
kneels. Jeannette and Isabella go back for 
Shumba and Kuruna, repeating the pro- 
cedure. The two white girls kneel also.) 

(Choir sings “O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful.” If desired, this may be used as a re- 
cessional.) 


NoTE: “Glory to God in the Highest” is in the 
New American Song Book. All other songs men- 
tioned are in Christmas— Its Carols, Customs 
and Legends. Both books are published by Hall 
& McCreary Co., Chicago 5, 
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THIS little play may be given on a small stage 
or without any stage at all. It includes only 
three speaking parts, but any number of chil- 
dren (and even adults) may take part. It is ef- 
fective if some members of the audience act as 
the “good people of Greccio” and join the chil- 
dren in singing “Bring a Torch” or “How Far 
Is It to Bethlehem?” as they lead the way to 
the manger. If possible, a real baby should 
represent the Christ Child. 


CHARACTERS 


ST. FRANCIS GIOVANNI 

cHitp—A girl. MADONNA 

PEOPLE OF GRECcIO—Any number of children, 
and adults if convenient. 


CostuMES 


Colorful kerchiefs and aprons may be added 
to regular school clothes by the girls. Boys may 
add bright sweaters, or ornate suspenders, and 
colorful caps. St. Francis wears a brown robe 
with a rope for a girdle. Giovanni might wear 
gray slacks and a long-sleeved knitted shirt 
with a bright cloak thrown over his shoulders. 
The Madonna should be dressed as she is in 
paintings, and the Child wears a simple smock. 





CHILD (enters carrying a small bird in 
her hands)—I wish Brother Francis were 
here, little lark. He would help you fly 
again. Don’t be afraid. I will find him. 

GIOVANNI (enters, looks around, sees 
Child)—My child, do you know him 
whom they call Brother Francis? 

cH1Lp—I do, indeed, sir. 

GIOVANNI—Have you seen him here- 
abouts? 

cutLp—No, sir, but I wish he would 
come. I found this little bird and it can- 
not fly. He could make it well, I know. 

GIOVANNI—I too wish he would come. I 
was to meet him here at dusk. (A voice 
is heard off stage singing.) Hark. 





In Far-Off Judea 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


In far-off Judea, 
In Bethlehem town, 

The little Christ Jesus 
From heaven came down. 


He came to a manger 
That first Christmas Day 
And slept on a blanket 
Spread out on the hay. 


The shepherds looked on 
Or bent to adore Him; 

And three Wise Men came 
And knelt down before Him. 


Bright angels announced 
The news of His birth 
And sang the first anthem 
Of peace on the earth. 


A star shone down softly 
Just over His head, 

And Mary, His mother, 
Leaned over His bed. 


The portals of heaven 
Were open and bright 
While God in His glory 
Watched through the night! 











There are only three speaking parts 
in this historically authentic play. 


(Brother Francis enters, playing with 
one stick upon another as if on a violin, 
and singing a snatch of “Bring a Torch” 
or some other carol.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS (laughing) —Was that 
not well sung? 

CHILD (running to him)—Oh, Brother 
Francis, I am so glad that you have come. 
I found this little bird in the bushes and it 
cannot fly. 

BROTHER FRANCIS (takes the bird in his 
hands)—Why, it is Little Sister Lark! She 
knows me well and has taught me many a 
lesson in humility. See, she wears a cowl 
as I do. 

cuitp—And her feathers are the color 
of your robe. 

BROTHER FRANCIS—She praises God 
most sweetly. I wish I could sing as she 
does. Ah, see, it is only that her feet are 
tangled in a sticky web. Brother Spider, 
your web is too strong! There, it is loosed 
and she is free. 

cuILD—She does not want to leave you, 
Brother Francis. She clings to your robe. 

BROTHER FRANCIS—Why do you not 
make a nest for our little sister? 

CHILD (looks around on the ground)— 
This moss will make a soft lining. (Goes 
to one side and begins to shape a nest.) 

GIOVANNI (coming forward)—I have 
done as you asked me to do, Brother 
Francis. All is ready. 

BROTHER FRANCIS—God’s blessing be on 
you, my friend! Have you really contrived 
all things so that the people may know 
something of the wonder of that first 
Christmas night? 

GIOVANNI—That is my hope. I have done 
my best to carry out your wishes. 

BROTHER FRANCIS (turning to Child)— 
Come, my child— (Interrupts himself.) 
But first we will put little lark in her nest. 
(He does so.) Now let us go into the vil- 
lage and tell the good folk of Greccio— 
they do but wait my word—that all is 
ready. (Exits with Child.) 

(Curtains are drawn, or Giovanni walks 
across the stage to imply a change of loca- 
tion as well as the passage of time.) 

(In a moment the People of Greccio are 
heard in the distance singing “Bring a 
Torch.” Then as they come nearer they 
sing “How Far Is It to Bethlehem.” They 
come from the rear, Brother Francis and 
Child leading the procession, and they may 
be joined by persons from the audience. 

When they reach the assigned location 
they group themselves facing Brother 
Francis, who has his back to the screens 
that hide the manger.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS—My brethren, my lit- 
tle children, the Lord give you peace. I, 
Francis, the least of your servants, pray 
you hearken to me. It has long been in 
my heart to keep with you in a special way 
the feast of the Holy Nativity. Now my 
good friend, Sir Giovanni, known and 
loved by all in Greccio, has made this 
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thing possible. Here in the quiet of these 
woods may we come very near to the Child 
of Bethlehem. Not in a castle, not in a 
palace, was He born. In poverty He 
came, for the comfort of all humble folk. 
He was cradled in a manger with fragrant 
hay for a covering. “Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem and see this thing which 
has come to pass.” 

(The children sing softly “Away in a 
Manger” as Giovanni and Brother Francis 
draw aside the screens. All the People of 
Greccio gasp in pleased surprise as they 
see the Madonna sitting beside a rough 
manger, in which the Christ Child is ly- 
ing. An ox and a donkey stand near by.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS (taking the Christ 
Child in his arms)—“Unto us a Child is 
born, unto us a Son is given.” (He gives 
the baby to the Madonna as the children 
sing or hum softly. Then he turns to the 
People of Greccio.) Because the cattle in 
the stable, the sheep on the hillside, and 
the birds of the air were the first to wel- 
come and befriend our Lord, let men 
everywhere on this His birthnight throw 
wheat and grain outside the walls; let 
those who have cattle provide the best of 
good fodder for their beasts in reverence 
for the Child of Bethlehem. (The People 
of Greccio sing “The Friendly Beasts.”) 
Go now to your homes in peace. Praise 
the Lord and give him thanks and serve 
him in great humility. (Jf there is no 
curtain, Brother Francis, taking the baby 
in his arms, may lead the procession out 
through the audience. Giovanni and 
the Madonna follow him.) 


Note: Suitable carols may be found in Christ- 
mas song books, as for example, Opal Wheeler’s 
Sing for Christmas (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.) and 
the Trapp-Family Book of Christmas Songs 
(Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14). 
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THIS play has all the essentials of drama—plot, 
characterization, a purpose, conflict, and a 
climax. Some of the pupils in your grade may 
want to give it for the rest of the class. It 
is appropriate for play-reading, and perhaps its 
greatest service will be to inspire gifted upper- 
graders to try their hand at creative play writ- 
ing, drawing on their experiences with true- 
life situations for plots. 


CHARACTERS 
MRS. BROWN—-A widow and mother of five live- 
ly children. 
BARBARA—The oldest daughter. 
MIKE—A little younger than Barbara. 
BOB 
TOMMY 
KARLYN—The beloved younger sister. 
MR. WALKER—A widower and the father of two 
children. 
SHARON—The older child of Mr. Walker. 
yimmy—Sharon’s little brother. 


—Smaller boys in the family. 


SETTING 


The action takes place in the Browns’ living 
room, which is homey and comfortable. It is 
a day or two before Christmas. 





(Mike, Barbara, and Karlyn Brown are 
in their living room talking to Jimmy and 
Sharon Walker.) 

MIKE—Jimmy, Mother says we may ask 
you and Sharon and your father to spend 
Christmas with us this year. 

jimmy—Oh, that would be wonderful! 
(Hesitates.) But I don’t know. Maybe 
Father won’t want to come. 

SHARON—He doesn’t like Christmas. I 
guess he misses our mother even more then. 

BARBARA—We must persuade him. We 
really must. Last Christmas was a sad one 
for us. Our dad was so sick. Mother says 
this year we must help bring happiness to 
others. Dad would want us to. 

SHARON—After our mother died, we 
stopped having Christmas. Jimmy was too 
young, but I can remember what lovely 
Christmases we used to have. Our Christ- 
mas trees were so beautiful and Mother 
would work for weeks getting ready. 
Father was different then—not so cross. 

jimmy—I do hope we can come. We 
always have enough to eat and wear, but 
we never do anything special. 

KARLYN—I want you to come for Christ- 
mas, Jimmy. You are my friend. 

SHARON—You'll never know what it 
means to Jimmy and me to have you for 
friends. Since we moved into this apart- 
ment building things have been so differ- 
ent. We didn’t have any children to play 
with where we lived before. 
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Here is a good choice for a cast of mixed ages, 
but it can be presented by children of one grade. 


jimmy—Your mother has done so many 
nice things for us, too. 

SHARON—Now, Jimmy, we really must 
go. We must get the vegetables peeled 
and get ready for dinner before Father 
gets home. 

MIKE AND KARLYN—’Bye, Sharon. ‘Bye, 
Jimmy. 

BARBARA—Good-by. Come whenever you 
can. 

sHARON—And thanks for the invitation. 

(They exit.) 

BARBARA—Now, let’s see. Is everything 
done? Yes, I guess so. You finished vacu- 
uming this room before the Walkers came 
over, didn’t you, Mike? 

MIKE—Yes, I was doing it while you 
were putting the potatoes in the oven. 

KARLYN—I helped too. I dusted the 
furniture. 

BARBARA—That is a great help, Karlyn. 
Mother will be pleased. 

(Sounds of footsteps and voices off 
stage.) 

MIKE—Here come Bobby and Tommy. 
(Calls to them.) Take off your boots in 
the hall. We've been cleaning. 

BARBARA—And hang up your coats! 

(Tommy and Bobby rush in.) 

TOMMY (panting)—Oh, I’m so hot! 

BoBBY—You should be! You never rest- 
ed once while we were at the skating rink. 
Sit down and you'll cool off. 

TOMMY (sniffing)—What’s cooking? 

MIKE—Dinner, Dopey. 

BOBBY—Smells good! 

MRS. BROWN (calling from the hall) —It 
surely does. I'll be in in a moment. I’m 
hanging up my coat and then I want to 
look in the oven. 

BARBARA—The dinner is all right, 
Mother. Come on in. 

MRS. BROWN (enters and greets each 
child) —Did you tell the Walkers we want- 
ed them to spend Christmas with us? 

MIKE (from window, where he has been 
looking out)—We told Sharon and Jimmy. 
We haven’t seen Mr. Walker yet. He’s 
just coming up the walk now. 

BOBBY (mischievously)—Do you mean 
Mr. Growler Walker? 

MRS. BROWN—Bobby! You know that 
isn’t nice. 

BoBBy—Well, he does growl. 

MRS. BROWN—He is sad and lonely. 
That’s all. As for our Christmas plans— 
let’s give Sharon and Jimmy a chance to 
tell him first of our invitation. When he 
sees how much it means to them, perhaps 
it will be easier to persuade him. 

BoBBY—I don’t see why we have to ask 
him anyway. Why couldn’t we just have 
Sharon and Jimmy? 

BARBARA—Hey! Think, boy. Would you 
accept an invitation to spend Christmas 
with friends and leave Mother home 
alone? 

spopByY—I should say not! 

BARBARA—Well, that’s how Sharon and 
Jimmy would feel, too. 





TOoMMyY-—Sure, they love their dad even 
if he is stingy. 

MRS. BROWN (reprovingly)--Son! 

ToMMyY—Well, he is stingy. Jimmy told 
me they didn’t even have a tree last 
Christmas. 

KARLYN—And they don’t think he will 
get them any presents either. 

MIKE—Mother, do you think they will 
come? We can have presents for them 
under our tree. 

MRS. BROWN—We can only hope that 
Mr. Walker will be unwilling to deny his 
children so much happiness. Now, I think 
I will go down the hall to see Mrs. Howell 
before dinner. The baby is sick and I 
promised to look in when I got home from 
the hospital. ( Exits.) 

BARBARA (to Bobby and Tommy) —Did 
you boys have fun? 

BopBy—Yea! The ice was smooth as 
glass. 

MR. WALKER (rushes in angrily)—What 
gave you the idea that you could put such 
notions in my children’s heads? Here I 
come home from work and they tell me 
that you have invited us to spend Christ- 
mas with you. I don’t want to hear about 
Christmas or think about it. So I’m warn- 
ing you: stop giving them ideas. 

BARBARA—Oh, Mr. Walker, please! We 
didn’t mean to put ideas in their heads. 
But we do want them to have a happy 
Christmas. 

MR. WALKER—How can they have a hap- 
py Christmas when their mother is gone? 

KARLYN—We’'re going to have a happy 
Christmas even though our daddy died. 

BARBARA—Because Daddy isn’t with us, 
Mother gives us all the more love, and 
looks out for the little things. 

MIKE—Mother says our dad always 
wanted us to be happy. 

TOMMY—You give Sharon and Jimmy 
less love since their mother died. 

BARBARA—Sharon says that she can re- 
member when you had real Christmases, 
but Jimmy can’t. 

MIKE—Why don’t you spend Christmas 
with us, so they can have some fun? 

TOMMyY—We will have a tree and lots of 
good food. 

KARLYN—And lots of nice presents too. 

BARBARA—But we won’t forget that it is 
really Christ’s birthday. 

MR. WALKER (who had been glancing at 
each child)—Well, I really don’t know. 
I have been rather thoughtless, I guess. 
I just don’t know. Let me think it over. 

BARBARA—Yes, do! We hope you will 
decide to come. But do think it over. 

MR. WALKER—Well, I must go home 
now. Sharon will have supper ready. 
We'll let you know. Good-by. (Exits.) 

CHILDREN—Good-by, Mr. Walker. 

KARLYN—Do you think they will come? 

BARBARA—I hope so. 

TOMMY-—Say, let’s get presents ready for 
them anyway. We can give them gifts 
even if they can’t spend the day with us. 
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x¢-Good idea, Tom! 

ys. BROWN (enters) —Mr. Walker just 
me in the hall without seeing me. 
yas deep in thought. Was he here? 
xe-Oh, just wait until we tell you! 
oumy-Oh, Mother, when he first 
ehe was awfully angry. 

ssy-Yes. He said that we had put 
in Sharon’s and Jimmy’s heads. 
xe—Well, we just talked to him a lit- 
and he calmed down, and, oh, Mother, 
p think they are going to come. Won't 
tbe just super? 

4s, BROWN—Yes, of course. Was there 
thing said for sure? 

ppy—No, but— 

waroN (running in, followed by 


come! Only you are not to buy a turkey. 
Father says he is going to order the big- 
gest one he can find. He wants to feel 
that he is sharing too. 

(Mrs. Brown and the children all ex- 
press their pleasure in the good news.) 

Jimmy—Yes, and he’s going to come too. 
He said we could buy pres— 

SHARON—Jimmy Walker!! That’s a se- 
cret! Come on back home now. We have 
to eat. Thanks so much for your invita- 
tion. We are so happy. Come on, Jimmy, 
before you spill everything. 

ToMMyY—Speaking of eating—let’s eat! 

MRS. BROWN—That’s the spirit, Tommy! 
Get your hands washed—all of you. 

(All exit, Karlyn with her hand in her 
mother’s.) 





my)—Guess what! Father says we can 


Written for nine boys, this play can 
be given by a cast of boys and girls. 


WHEN a special group of boys at 
a state school needed a play that 
would be just right for them, their 
teacher thought this one up. The 
boys created reindeer masks and 
in the resulting anonymity had a 
good time entertaining visiting 
grades. For background scenery 
they made colored drawings on the 
chalk board. Of course you may 
want to have both boys and girls 
take the parts of reindeer. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


DONNER Santa’s reindeer. Each 
BLITZEN wears an_ antlered 
DASHER mask of construction 
VIXEN __. paper stapled to a pa- 
DANCER per bag, and a name 
COMET banner which extends 
PRANCER from the shoulder 
CUPID to the waist. 


SANTA—Wears a mask. A _ sweat 
shirt and old slacks dyed red 


make a satisfactory costume. 





Seene I 


(Donner, seated by a table, looks sad.) 

BLITZEN (enters)—Why are you looking 
so downhearted, Donner? 

DONNER—How can you feel so blissful, 
Blitzen? Haven’t you heard the sad news? 

BLITZEN—No, Donner, what is it? 

DONNER—Don’t you know Santa is plan- 
ning to leave us home on Christmas Eve? 

BLITZEN—Where did he get that idea? 
(Dasher comes dashing in.) Stop dash- 
ing in here, Dasher. Donner is telling 
me something terrible. 

DASHER—Terrible! What could be ter- 
rible with Christmas Eve just around the 
corner? Soon we will be skimming through, 
the starry sky taking gifts to all the good 
girls and boys. Oh, I can hardly wait! 

DONNER—Well, that’s just it. We won't 
be having our trip this Christmas Eve. 

DASHER—What do you mean? 

DONNER—Well I heard Santa telling 
Mrs. Santa that he is going to make his 
trip this year in a jet plane. Some silly 


salesman told him that reindeer are old- 
fashioned. 

DASHER—Reindeer, old-fashioned? My 
hoofs! Is he off his runners? Why, Santa 
could never get all of these toys in a jet 
plane! He’d be iceberged before you could 
say “housetops!” 

BLITZEN—Well, what can we ever do to 
make him change his mind? 

(All think. Sound of hoofs is heard.) 

DONNER (looks off stage)—Here comes 
Vixen. Maybe he can think of something. 

VIXEN (enters singing)— 

Christmas Eve is coming soon; 
Now, you dear old man, 

Whisper what you'll bring to me— 
Tell me if you can. 

DONNER—Oh, Vixen, you are so vexing. 
How can you sing, when we are trying to 
solve a problem? 

VIxEN—Problem! Who’s got a problem? 
(Steps gaily.) Ive just had the most de- 
lightful run with Cupid. He’s such a deer! 

BLITZEN—Well, we all have our prob- 
lems. We're not making our Christmas 
Eve trip with His Nibs this year. He’s us- 
ing a jet plane. I just can’t believe it. 

DASHER—What’s more, he says we’re old- 
fashioned. 

VIxXEN—Oh, he can’t mean it, I’m sure. 

(Dancer comes in on dancing toes.) 

BLITZEN—Stop dancing, Dancer. We 
must get our antlers together. We have 
a problem to solve. 

DANCER—Problem! ‘That Comet is my 
problem. He beats me in every race. He 
goes like a streak. Here he comes now 
with Cupid and Prancer. 

(They enter.) 

cupi—We just heard by the holly vine 
that we aren’t making our Christmas Eve 
trip this year with Santa. 

coMET—Suppose there is a fog. What 
will he do without Rudolph to guide him? 





‘There'll 


Always Be 
Reindeer 


HAZEL R. PATCHIN 


PRANCER—What will he do without any 
of us? He’s making a big mistake. 

DANCER—We’'d better go out to the work- 
shop. Maybe the helpers will have an idea. 

cupip—I do hope Santa will realize that 
he needs our help on Christmas Eve. 


SANTA (enters blustering and scolding to 
himself)—What a predicament! I don’t 
even know how to start that newfangled 
jet plane. I’ve pushed and pulled and 
twisted knobs till my whiskers are all in a 
tangle. Every time it backfires and spills 
all of the toys into the snow. My helpers 
refuse to load the toys again. I'll never 
get started on my trip. The children will 
be waking up if I don’t get started soon. 

(Sleigh bells are heard off stage.) 

SANTA (listening)—What’s that? Do I 
hear bells? (Looks out.) Well, bless my 
boots! My helpers have the toys all load- 
ed into the sleigh and the reindeer all 
hitched. What happy, lively-looking fel- 


lows they are! Just look at that Rudolph! © 


His nose is brighter than a searchlight. 
(To audience.) You can have your new- 
fangled jet planes. I’ll take my faithful 
reindeer and sled for a Merry Christmas. 
We’re off! Merry Christmas, everybody. 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS 










your pupils may enjoy a simple produc- 


EVEN though your school “ % 
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program of major proportions 
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sonal story or to write a play 
of their own. On this page 
are ideas to help you aid 
them in getting started. 


RUTH BIRDSALL i 
Dramatics Co-ordinator / 
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Red Ridinghood 


How about giving a Christmas touch to 
a favorite story? IRENE D. MESSMAN 
adapted “Little Red Ridinghood.” If you 
try it, you will, of course, have Mother and 
Daughter discuss taking a basket of gifts to 
Grandma. Red Ridinghood tells the Wolf 
the same story. She can pick a bouquet of 
berries and evergreens. Omit the Wolf’s 
first encounter with Grandmother and show 
nightcapped Wolf in bed. Now comes the 
novel treatment. When Red Ridinghood 
says to the Wolf disguised as Grandmother, 
“What big teeth you have!” she won’t wait 
for him to say, “The better to eat you.” In- 
stead, she will reach in her basket for some 
article of Christmas food and say, “You can 
eat this with your big teeth, Grandma.” As 
soon as the Wolf “eats” the first offering, 
she gives him something else to eat, and 
so on, until he can eat no more. Then 
Grandmother comes in carrying a little tree 
from the forest. The reformed Wolf gets up 
and helps her and Red Ridinghood trim it. 
They sing a Christmas song as they work. 
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Billy Goats 


Another favorite story that can easily be 
adapted for Christmas, according to IRENE 
MESSMAN, is “The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff.” Each of the Goats decides to cross 
the bridge to see Santa and get some candy. 
Each of the first two is, of course, warned 
of the Troll and encounters the Troll as he 
crosses the bridge. Each persuades the Troll 
to let him pass and wait for the next Goat, 
who is fatter. When the third Goat is chal- 
lenged by the Troli, they struggle. But 
when Great Big Billy Goat is ready to 
throw the Troll off the bridge he suddenly 
pulls him back saying, “I was going to push 
you back in the river, Mr. Troll, but I’ve 
changed my mind. Instead I will take you 
with me to see Santa. You won’t be able to 
stay cross and mean and you won’t want to 
eat goats when you have seen Santa and he 
has given you candy and lots of other good 
Christmas food to eat.” Then they go off 
the bridge together, the Great Big Billy 
Goat pushing the Troll ahead of him. 


Symbols 


Are your pupils interested in the “Why” 
of things? AUDREY M. COTHERMAN 
sent us a play in which a group of children 
are trimming a tree. As they put on a cer- 
tain type of ornament, they raise a question 
about why it is used. Someone in the group, 
or the children’s mother, has the answer. 
For example, the tree itself, an evergreen, is 
a symbol of eternal life; the angel on the 
tree symbolizes those that sang on the first 
Christmas night; the star represents the one 
that pointed the way to the manger; the 
lights may be connected with the thought 
that Christ is the Light of the World; the 
ornamental balls and globes are symbolic of 
an old legend that trees bore fruit on the 
birthday of Jesus; the custom of hanging 
gifts or miniatures of gifts om the tree re- 


- lates to the fact that the Wise Men brought 


gifts to the Holy Child; while garlands have 
a connection with holiday celebrations that 
are older than Christianity, when people 
worshipped things of nature. 
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Little 
Evergreen’s Luck 


Perhaps trimming a tree for the birds 
appeals to your pupils. BELLE HAYDEN 
prepared a version of this for a dramatiza- 
tion. Little Evergreen was feeling sad be- 
cause he would not be dressed in tinsel and 
ornaments as other evergreens would be, 
Then children wearing outdoor clothes en- 
ter. They choose Little Evergreen as being 
“just the right size and in just the right 
place.” They exit and Little Evergreen won- 
ders what is going to happen. The children 
return with baskets and trim the tree with 
strings of popcorn and cranberries, dough- 
nuts, suet, and cornucopias of seeds. Carol- 
ers enter, admire the tree, and comment: 
“If we do not cut it, it will be useful and 
beautiful for years to come.” All sing to 
the tune of “Maryland, My Maryland.” 
Oh, Christmas tree, you stand apart, 

To brighten every feathered heart. 
With treasures rich as anything 

You spread your branches, welcoming. 
Oh, surely you are happy now 

With Christmas sweets on every bough! 
You hold the forest in your spell 

And all the joys of Christmas tell. 

After the Carolers and Tree Trimmers 
exit, the little tree, standing alone, says: 
Oh, my corn-and-doughnuts! 

The “prettiest,” they said 

As they trimmed and decked and primped 
me 

From my root-feet to my head. 

My goodness, but I’m happy 

And prepared to do my duty 

As I feed the woodland creatures 

Standing here in all my beauty. 

This Christmas will be “special” 

If you see it from my view— 

And I wish an equally joyful time 

To every single one of you! 


Choosing 
Presents 


A variation on the old toys-come-to-life 
theme has been suggested by HALLIE 
ELLIS, who, in her play, had a girl look 
through a mail-order catalogue for gifts she 
would like to give members of her family 
and friends. As she mentions each one, the 
audience sees the “gift.” Gifts can be in- 
terpreted in various ways. The author sug- 
gests having a child or children represent 
each gift. For example: a dancing doll on 
a musical powder box for Mother; a roly- 
poly doll for Baby; tin soldiers for little 
Brother; a walking doll for Sister. Another 
way to show the gifts would be to have in- 
dividual children display posters on which 
they had painted pictures of gifts. Pupil- 
made slides could be shown with the aid of 
the slide projector. This type of dramatiza- 
tion might culminate a study of appropriate 
gifts. The experience would add to the 
background knowledge the children need 
for reading and language work. 
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A FEW first-graders were telling about their 
pets. Others were saying that they had 
never had a pet. Some expressed the wish that 
Santa Claus would bring one. All at once, one 
of the children asked, “Why can’t we make the 
pet that we would like him to bring?” From 
this suggestion we developed our Favorite Pet 
Toyshop. 

Most of the children had already visited toy- 
shops, and eagerly told their experiences and 
observations. This, plus childhood enthusiasm, 
aided in making our toyshop a success. With 
vivid imagination and creativeness, Santa was 
constructed to add interest and the holiday 
spirit to the pet shop. 


Objectives 


1. Extend understandings beyond immediate 
environment according to interests and needs of 
group. 

2. Develop fundamental social habits: econo- 
my of time and materials, fair play, cooperation, 
good judgment, sharing joy and satisfaction in 
group activities. 

3. Teach the child to observe the social cour- 
tesies, and the desire to use them. 

4. Develop awareness of how useful numbers 
can be in everyday life. 

5. Stimulate children’s imagination, creative- 
ness, and tendency to investigate. 

6. Give the children the experience of operat- 
ing a toyshop. 


Planning 


During this period, the children discussed the 
following questions. Some questions were solved 
by the entire class while others were answered 
after some investigation by small groups. 

1. What pet does each child desire most? 

2. What materials are needed to make the 
pet? 

3. What materials can we use to make the 
shop? 

4. What properties are needed to operate the 
pet toyshop? 

5. What workers will be needed in it? 

6. What daily activities will we have in it? 

7. How can we get customers into the shop? 

8. How shall we behave in the shop? With 
our “pets”? 


Procedure 


As soon as each child decided on a pet, they 
worked in groups of 2 to 4, depending on the 


size of the project. Each group became respon- 
sible for finding answers to one of the questions 
mentioned above. This information was gradu- 
ally recorded on charts. The following shows 
some of their answers to the questions. 

1. Desired pets: horses, cats, dogs, rabbits, 
ducks, alligator, and elephant. 

2. Materials for making pets: small cartons, 
paper tubes, cardboard; string and strong nee- 
dle; papier-maché; crayons or paints for facial 
features. 

3. Materials for toyshop: large cartons, card- 
board, heavy paper, and so on; large table or 
orange crates for counter and display purposes; 
scissors, paste, rope, nails, and hammer; one 
corner pole to support ceiling of shop. 

4. Properties needed for shop: cash register, 
play (or real) money, telephone, paper and 
string, sales slips, price list. 

5. Workers in shop: proprietor or manager, 
clerks, and cashier. 

6. Daily toyshop activities: 

a. Opening and closing store, and check- 
ing money in the morning and afternoon. 
b. Making change after sales. 
c. Keeping workers and store neat and 
clean. 
. Setting up attractive displays. 
. Filling orders and writing sales slips. 
. Receiving orders over telephone. 
. Being courteous. 
. Checking and ordering goods. 
7. Factors that attract customers to toyshop: 
a. Attractive display. 
b. Story about the pet to be purchased. 
c. Cleanliness of pet and surroundings. 
8. Behavior rules for children: 
a. Keep hands off articles for sale. 
b. Talk in moderate tones. 
c. Be courteous at all times. 
d. Avoid pushing and interrupting con- 
versations. 


soa mo O 


Correlations 


Language Arts 

1. When the first-graders held their class- 
made pets in their arms, they freely told of im- 
aginary experiences with them. These stories 
were put in a booklet and “sold” at the shop. 


ETHEL MACDERMAND 


Teacher, First Grade, Central School, 
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A PRIMARY UNIT 





OUR FAVORITE PET 


TOYSHOP 


2. The children carried on imaginary conver- 
sations between their pets. It was interesting 
to notice how some were humorous and others 
were exciting. 

3. Conversations between shoppers and clerks 
created much interest and enthusiasm, and often 
mirrored how they had seen adults act. 

4. The children were delighted to play a 
“pretend” game in which a child became his pet 
during one of the four seasons. By watching his 
pantomiming, the other children tried to guess 
the answers to questions like these: 

a. Where would we see you? 

b. What sound would you make? 

c. What are your habits and appearance? 

d. What can you do? (Swim, fly, walk, 
crawl?) 

e. What do you eat? 

f. What tricks can you do? 

5. The toy telephone served as a good oral- 
expression medium as “calls” were made be- 
tween store and customer. 

6. Personal-experience accounts of visits to 
Christmas toyland highlighted several days. 

7. Vocabulary was developed by means of 
snapshots of pets or pictures cut from maga- 
zines. Descriptive words or short sentences were 
written under each one placed on the bulletin 
board. Pictures helped promote word recogni- 
tion. 

8. A place was saved on the blackboard for 
new words, and each day the list grew as the 
pet project developed. These words were help- 
ful when the children read or wrote stories. 
Each child was encouraged to use the new 
words, 

Reading 

1. As the teacher helped individuals and 
groups make charts, others in the class were 
eager to share the information, and thus a real 
need for reading was developed. 

2. Labels, names of pets, and prices created 
other needs for reading. 

3. Stories about toys and pets from readers 
and storybooks added to class knowledge. 

4. Cards were cut from 6” x 9” tagboard. 
On each card a picture of a pet was mounted 
and this information briefly stated: name, what 
it ate, where it lived, what it could do, and how 
to care for it. 

5. We played another guessing game: 

I am thinking of a pet. 
Its name begins the way can begins. 
What is it? (Continued on page 52) 
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RICHARD P. SAWYER 


goer gliders are such graceful little nui- 
sances that I’ve often thought they de- 
served a better fate than a teacher’s wastebas- 
ket. A warm debate by two fourth-grade boys, 
upon the relative merits of the straight and up- 
turned wing, helped prove that. 


Motivation 


“Why not settle the question with a perform- 
ance chart?” I suggested, as I listened to their 
arguments. Blank looks were my only answer 
until I went on to mention the Navy’s model 
tanks and the Air Force’s wind tunnels. This 
put us on more familiar ground. 

“Engineers in many fields are constantly test- 
ing new inventions and models,” I continued. 
“They have to keep accurate records to prove 
whether one product is better than another. 
Advertising men use test results and proving- 
ground records to emphasize the superiority of 
new automobiles or radios.” 

The next day, three pictures of automotive 
proving grounds were posted on the bulletin 
board. The ensuing discussion increased our 
core of embryonic engineers. As a result of the 
discussion, a glider was made, and given five 
flight tests. 

Although the term “controlled experiment” 
was not introduced, there was lively interest as 
to why the flights were not identical. The list of 
reasons which developed from their comments 
indicated some understanding of the effect of 
variables upon a specific performance, such as: 
. Height of launching. 

. Strength of throw. 

. Slant of throw. 

. Blowing from the open door. 

. Not locating the exact spot of landing. 

. Inaccurate measurement of the distance of 


flight. 


Oouh OND 


Procedure 


Subsequent experiments with various models 
made by the children suggested even more vari- 
ables: 

1. Size of plane. 

2. Size of wing. 

3. Stiffness of paper. 

4. Addition of paper clip. 

5. Position of paper clip. 

Conditioned by parental discussions at home 
on flight and articles read in several aviation 
magazines, I began to notice the children were 
refining their original terminology. Slant of 
throw became “angle of launching”; strength of 
throw was “pounds of thrust”; blowing from 
the door became “air currents.” 

The class worked on a performance sheet that 
would record the action of a single paper glider. 
In the heading, there was space for date, name 
of test pilot, and number of glider. If two or 
more children cooperated in making the glider 
and keeping the records, there was also enough 
space to indicate the names of the co-pilot, flight 
engineer, or ground observer. Three columns 
under the heading provided for flight number, 
distance flown, and remarks. 


Culminating Activity 


For a concluding activity, twelve selected 
models, each pretested by a minimum of ten 
flights, were entered in a final paper-glider 
derby. Assistants, drawn by the “pilots” from 
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MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 





Paper Gliders 


TEACH SCIENCE LESSONS 


the pool of noncompetitors, helped mark the 
landing spot of each model, and measure total 
flight distance. Three field judges had been 
elected to act as a court of appeals in case of 
protests over performance or distance. It was 
agreed that the winner would be the child whose 
glider had the highest distance score in five 
flights. 


Evaluation 


There was a great deal of interest in, as well 
as pleasure from, this paper-glider activity. At 
the very least, it aroused interest in testing and 
trying gadgets and products—an area assuming 
ever wider coverage in newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and greater importance in our business 
and industrial life. On the more profound side, 
it provided some basic understandings of such 
relatively complex concepts as controlled exper- 
iments and variables. Maximum and minimum 
distances flown, and differences in performance 
were reported and weighed against the type of 
glider construction. Average flight distances 
were computed. Creativity found its way into 
the project as the children planned especially 
colorful models or chose descriptive names for 
their individual entries. 

There were other benefits between these two 
extremes. A new respect for accurate measure- 
ment was soon developed along with some dis- 
dain for so poor an instrument of measurement 
as the lowly ruler. One young inventor of meas- 
uring equipment brought in a stick exactly six 
feet long; another child used a fish line with 
knots tied at three-foot intervals. Then there 
was the boy who, using his mother’s yardstick, 
made a conversion table for changing yards to 
feet. (It was widely copied.) 
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Spectators and competitors enjoyed a lively 
guessing game before measuring each flight, 
and this sharpened their ability to estimate dis- 
tance. Checking each rival’s distance totals pro- 
duced the most accurate addition of the year, 
and did more than many another teacher- 
inspired lesson to impress on their young minds 
the reason for arithmetic and numbers being an 
exacting tool subject. 

Performance required accurate description, 
and such words as looped, dived, spiraled, and 
banked were acquired because pilots and spec- 
tators became dissatisfied with turned and 
dropped. More technical terms like launch, 
thrust, angle, and air current moved from the 
vocabulary of a few children to a general ac- 
ceptance and understanding. Their remarks 
about “glider on garage roof,” “glider in tree,” 
“dog tore glider,” introduced the human ele- 
ment lacking in most technical descriptions. 

In retrospect, may I say that I shall hope for 
a similar worth-while experience with some fu- 
ture fourth grade if paper gliders cause a de- 
bate or a disturbance in my classroom. 
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Let’s Find Out (Scott, 
(Continued on page 52) 
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UPPER GRADE UNIT 


tt aboard! All aboard! Tickets please!” 
A became the bywords of my sixth-graders 
before Christmas recess. Yes, we were involved 
jn a project on trains and the 20-mile route of 
the Long Island Railroad between Pennsylvania 
Station and Oyster Bay. 

Although we didn’t actually ride that dis- 
tance, we did use almost 200 pieces of 0-27 
gauge track to simulate the journey in our class- 
room. Many more pieces of railroad equipment 
were used in addition to those pieces which the 
children made to create the illusion of towns, 
cities, and countryside along the railroad’s right 
of way. 

How did this activity come about, and what 
value did it have for sixth-graders? Here’s 
the story. 


Motivation 


During the weeks before Christmas, our class 
got to talking about gift expectations and all 
the joys of the holiday season. During the dis- 
cussion, I became aware of the keen interest in 
railroading, shared by boys and girls, and the 
toy sets they already had. Their equipment 
ranged from gang cars, gate men, electric gates, 
light towers, double-switch tracks, bumpers, 
bridge trestles, stations, traffic lights, round- 
houses, 275-watt transformers, and diesels, to a 
variety of freight cars. 

I also noticed that many had pieces of equip- 
ment that others wanted to see. They were 


comparing the merits of all sorts of train equip- 
ment and making such exclamations as “Gee! 
you’ve got that piece?” or “I have that one at 
home,” or “Boy! I wish I could see that!” or 
“I hope I get one for Christmas.” 

I realized that among the class members we 
had almost everything that some child desired. 
It wasn’t long before some expressed a desire to 
bring pieces of equipment to school. There was 
a suggestion that we put some track on a table 
to get a more realistic view of railroading. 
Gradually, the idea of setting up a complete 
railroad run took shape. 

We live in Nassau County on Long Island, 
and there are many railroad stations serving 
thousands of commuters, with three or four dif- 
ferent trunk lines branching out around us. All 
of the children had been on a Long Island Rail- 
road train at some time, but very few had ever 
started from the beginning of the line in New 
York City’s Pennsylvania Station and traveled 
to the last stop. Therefore, I casually mentioned 
the possibility of creating this “run” in minia- 
ture. The class immediately grasped the idea 
with enthusiasm. While I’m not a railroader, 
I am a teacher, and as such I could see many 
educational values to be derived from such a 
unit. For instance: 

1. In mathematics, there was the problem of 
scale models, designs, patterns, timetables, and 
so on. 

2. In language arts, there would be reading, 
oral and written reports, speaking, script writ- 
ing, and listening. 

3. The social-studies phase would include 
learning about railroads and becoming familiar 


WE sTUDIED Trains 
AND Railroads 





with station locations, geography of the country- 
side, and the dependence of people on rail 
transportation for food and supplies of all kinds. 

4. Science lessons could be made practical as 
the children learned something about electric 
currents, wiring, hookups, short circuits, and 
so on. 

5. With aid from the art specialist who serves 
our individual classroom needs, the children 
would create appropriate scenery and models of 
buildings and trees. 4 

6. In the field of human relations, the chil- 
dren would have many opportunities to learn 
the give and take of group work. 


Procedure 


How did we proceed from the idea to the fin- 
ished project? 

First of all, we outlined the problems to be 
accomplished, and insofar as it was possible, 
the children chose tasks in which they were par- 
ticularly interested. The main tasks were: 

1. Marking all the equipment brought in so 
the rightful owner would get it back again. 

2. Make and paint backdrop, and design 
houses and other service buildings for towns, 
cities, and country. 

3. Determine location of the stations between 
Penn Station and Oyster Bay, and place them 
in scale-size models. 

4. Prepare script which would describe the 
points of interest along the route, and tell the 
story of this railroad trip. 

5. Write and send invitations to other class- 
rooms and parents to visit our completed rail- 
road exhibit. Make tickets for guests’ “excur- 
sion” trip. 

6. Tryouts for classroom exhibit guides, and 
jobs such as conductor, brakeman, switchman, 
and engineer to operate the rail system. 

Next, the children made individual lists show- 
ing the railroad equipment they had. Then we 
checked the lists to avoid duplication. As the 
equipment began to arrive on the appointed 
date, it was evident that the children who had 
agreed to assume this task were well prepared 
to mark and classify the material. 

Meanwhile, the other groups were already 
working. The afternoon of each day was set 
aside for individual committee work, but the 
last part of the day the class met as a whole to 
go over any problems that had arisen, and to 
check on progress. 

Three days before the children began bring- 
ing equipment, they had moved the desks as far 
back against the wall as possible to give us a 
large work area. Here the art committee put 
down mural paper which they bordered with 
masking tape. This became “no man’s land” 
and only the children who worked on it were 
allowed inside. 

Meanwhile the scale-model committee had 
been busily working. They experimented on 
9” x 12” paper, and then did some of their 
drawing and figuring on the blackboard where 
every child could see and comment. 

The script committee began their work as 
soon as the class had agreed on the route. Sev- 
eral large maps showing well-known points of 
interest were helpful in developing the story. 

With the aid of the librarian and my own in- 
terest in the activity, we (Continued on page 53) 
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Amendments 





DECEMBER 15 IS BILL OF RIGHTS DAY. 
SOME HISTORY-HATING BOYS HAVE AN 
EXPERIENCE WHICH PROVES THAT THE 
BILL OF RIGHTS IS INDISPENSABLE 


CHARACTERS 
nner __ Boys who would rather ice 
JACK skate than study history. 


SERGEANT 
cuarps—Three boys. 


MESSENGER 


CosTUMES 


The boys are dressed in their regular 
school clothes. The Guards and Sergeant 
are dressed as much alike as possible 
(Boy Scout uniforms are good). Each 
Guard wears a cardboard badge. The 
Sergeant may wear cardboard epau- 
lettes, to indicate the fact that he has a 
higher rank than the Guards. The Mes- 
senger wears the same uniform but does 
not have a badge. 


SETTING 


A school corridor or a museum lob- 
by. Backless benches are placed along 
walls adorned with large paintings. A 
table and chair are at one end. 


PROPERTIES 
Large, ledger-type book; penknife; 
schoolbooks; folded notepaper (for 


homework assignment sheet); note for 
Messenger. 





(Enter Bill, Roger, and Jack, 
carrying their books.) 

BILL—What’s our history lesson 
for tomorrow? I wasn’t listening 
when she gave it out. 

ROGER—Me either. 

jacK—What would you two do 
without me? (Begins looking in 
pockets and between leaves of 
books.) 

ROGER (sitting on bench)—We 
couldn’t be any worse in history 
than we are. 

BILL—All that stuff happened so 
long ago. (Sits beside Roger.) 

jyack—Here it is! (Produces a 
paper.) The Bill of Rights! 

pitt—The Bill of Rights? What’s 
that? 

jack—It’s the first ten Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. I wrote 
some of them down. (Reads.) 
“Freedom of speech, press, assem- 
bly—security against unreasonable 
searches and seizures—trial by jury 
—no excessive fines—” 

RocER—Am I free to say history 
is a lot of bunk? 

BILL—Try it and see! 

(Jack sits on another bench.) 

ROGER—Why do they bother us 
with what happened a hundred 
years ago? It’s all we can do to 
keep up with what happens today. 
Now take the World Series. I 
could explain all about that. 
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JAcK (sits)—You won’t be asked 
about the Series. You'd better do 
this assignment. You didn’t make 
such a good impression in history 
class today. 

ROGER—I wish the Bill of Rights 
had never been invented. 

BILL—It puts me to sleep. Let’s 
not talk about it. Where are these 
fellows we’re supposed to go skat- 
ing with? 

jack—They’ll get here all right. 
Just be patient. 

ROGER (yawning)—I’m sleepy. 
According to the science teacher, a 
short nap restores the tissues. We 
might as well restore our tissues, 
since we have nothing else to do. 
(Leans against Bill.) 

BILL (yawning)—Me too! 

JAcK (yawning)—You two are 
incorrigible. 

BILL (sleepily)—What’s that? 

Jack (murmurs)—I don’t know, 
but I am too. My homeroom 
teacher says so. (Stretches out on 
bench.) 

(They all sleep. Guards enter. 
Sergeant enters, also, quietly, and 
seats himself at the table at the ex- 
treme end of the stage. The audi- 
ence is not supposed to notice him 
right away, so he busies himself 
with the large book until he is 
needed. Meanwhile, the Guards 
go into action.) 

FIRST GUARD—Look who’s here! 

SECOND GUARD—Three of them! 

(All the Guards approach the 
sleeping boys, who wake up and 
stare at them, rubbing their eyes.) 

FIRST GUARD—What are you three 
doing here? 

ROGER—Taking a nap. 

FIRST GUARD—Don’t get fresh 
with me! What are you doing 
here, when it’s against the law for 
more than two persons to meet in 
any public place? 

yack—What law? 

FIRST GUARD—Keep quiet, until 
you’re spoken to! 

yack—This is a free country! 

SECOND GUARD—Not for the likes 
of you, it isn’t! 

BILL—What is this all about? 
We're not doing any harm. 

THIRD GUARD—No harm! You’re 
violating Rule 629, Section 17B. 

RocER—Never heard of it. 
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SECOND GuUARD—These boys are 
too fresh. Let’s take them in. 

FIRST GUARD—Let’s go to head- 
quarters! 

(They all move across the stage, 
the Guards herding the boys along, 
and lining them up before the ta- 
ble.) 

SERGEANT (looking up from his 
book)—What have they done? 

FIRST GUARD—Three of them as- 
sembled in a public place—prob- 
ably for no good purpose. 

SERGEANT (lays the book aside)— 
Undoubtedly for no good purpose. 
(Sternly, to the prisoners.) What 
were you doing? 

BILL—We were asleep. 

SERGEANT—A likely story! 

ROGER—The fact is, we were 
waiting for some friends. 

SERGEANT—More than three of 
you! For what purpose was this 
meeting called? 

jack—We were going ice skating 
on the pond. 

SERGEANT (sternly and trium- 
phantly)—You have no skates. 

jyack—The others—well, you see 
—er— (He flounders while trying 
to explain.) 

SERGEANT—Quiet! (To Guards.) 
They are guilty all right. 

ROGER—We all left our skates at 
Bill’s house; we were going to pick 
them up. 

SERGEANT—A likely story! Search 
them! 

(Guards search.) 

BILL—Ow! You're tickling! 

FIRST GUARD—A knife! (Hold up 
a penknife he has extracted from 
Roger’s pocket.) 

SERGEANT—A concealed weapon! 
Whom were you planning to assas- 
sinate? 

ROGER (desperately)—I only use 
it to sharpen lead pencils! 

SERGEANT—A likely story! 

SECOND GUARD—A note! (He 
opens the note he has extracted 
from Jack’s pocket.) It says, 
“Freedom of speech, press, assem- 
bly— (He looks up.) There’s more. 
(Hands paper to Sergeant.) 

SERGEANT—Put them in _ jail, 
they’re dangerous characters. As- 
sembling in public, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, writing on forbid- 
den subjects—let them go on like 
this and there’s no telling what 
they'll do! Watch them carefully; 
the patrol wagon will be around in 
a few minutes to see if we've ar- 


rested anybody. 
book again.) 

(The Guards herd the boys over 
to the spot where they were be- 
fore.) 

THIRD GUARD—Don’t make one 
false move! 

jacKk—You can’t arrest us. 

SECOND GUARD—But we have! 

THIRD GUARD—You were holding 
a meeting without a license. 

JACK (inspired)—We can meet 
all we like and talk all we like, too, 
It’s in the Bill of Rights. 

FIRST GUARD—Never heard of it. 

jack (to Roger)—It’s all your 
fault. You wished the Bill of 
Rights had never been invented. 

ROGER—Well, I wish we had it 
back again. (To Bill.) You said 
it put you to sleep. 

BILL—I never said any such a 
thing! 

jyack—Well, what shall we do? 

ROGER (referring to Guards)— 
They are bigger than we are. What 
can we do? Besides, I’m tired. 

jack—Go to sleep. Maybe you 
will dream of a way out. 

BILL—I’m sleepy too. 

JACK (yawning)—Fine fellows to 
have around in an emergency! 

(They all lie down and sleep 
again. Messenger comes in and 
gives the Sergeant a note. He reads 
it, and comes over to the Guards.) 

SERGEANT—We can’t put these 
boys in jail. There really is a Bill 
of Rights. It says so in this note 
from Headquarters. (If you wish, 
have Sergeant say the note is from 
the history teacher, using the teach- 
er’s name.) 

(Guards follow the Sergeant off 
stage, marching in military forma- 
tion.) 

jack (rubs his eyes and gets 
up)—It was a dream! (He wakes 
the others.) Hey, they’re gone! 
We’re not going to jail! We have 
the Bill of Rights back again. 

ROGER—Good thing! I’m sure 
my mother wouldn’t like to have 
me in jail. 

BILL—Phew! This is one history 
lesson I’m going to study. 

jyack—Skating first! Here come 
the others. Let’s go! 

(They start to go off stage.) 

ROGER—We’ll skate this after- 
noon. The science teacher says 
growing boys need outdoor exer- 
cise. But this evening—History, 
here I come! 


(He opens his 
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Never Too Young to Dance 
(Continued from page 36) 


The next day Aurora not only 
showed us the picture, but a Portu- 

ese dance as well. Her sisters had 
aught it to her, and she taught it to 
ys, A new phase of our dancing inter- 
et had begun. 

The children took to the Portuguese 
dance so quickly that I realized they 
might be ready to learn other types of 
dances. I had been under the impres- 
on that they were still too young to 
dance, but how wrong I had been! 

The next afternoon, as soon as the 
children came in, they noticed a new 
display on the bulletin board. Around 
the Portuguese dancing lady’s picture 
were pictures of childreh from other 
countries dressed in their native cos- 
tumes. 

As I had hoped, the class was cu- 
ious, and a lively discussion of each 
picture followed. We learned a lot of 
history and geography that day. The 
children’s horizons were greatly wid- 
ened for they came to realize that 
there are many other countries besides 
the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Portugal. They were especially in- 
trigued by Holland, probably because 
the little Dutch boy and girl in the 
picture wore wooden shoes. 

“I know a Dutch dance,” I said. 

“Will you teach us?” asked Evelyn. 

Teach them I did, and they loved 
it. They also loved the German dance, 
the French dance, and the Swedish 
dance that I taught them. (These and 
other dances were found in Physical 
Activities in the Elementary School, 
put out by the Board of Education of 
the City of New York.) 

When we weren’t dancing, we drew 
pictures of the girls and boys whose 
countries we were beginning to know. 
We sang some of the songs these chil- 
dren sing, and read stories about them 
and about their lands. Of course the 
United States was not neglected! 

The crowning moment of all our ac- 
tivities came when we presented our 
dance program to the second- and 
third-graders and to our parents. 

As a teacher, I learned a valuable 
lesson from this experience. It is easy 
to assume that because a five-year-old 
has so recently left his babyhood be- 
hind, he is not ready to tackle many 
things. True as this may be, one never 
knows exactly where to draw the 
line. Just think what rich and reward- 
ing activities our kindergarten would 
have missed if I had not paid atten- 
tion to my pupils’ chance remarks! 


_ Observe Christmas 
in a Variety of Ways 
(Continued from page 36) 


might make stars of various colors and 
cover the tree with them. On other 
days the tree can be trimmed with pa- 
per chains, or colored balls, and other 
objects cut out of paper or molded 
from paper-maché. For the last day, 
a8 a surprise, you may want to trim 
the tree with glass ornaments, tinsel 
and lights. 


MAKING THE ROOM FESTIVE 


Decorating the room is another 
means of satisfying the children’s en- 
thusiasm for Christmas. A_ six-foot 
two-dimensional tree cut from wrap- 
ping paper and painted green by the 
children may be fastened to a wall 
with its base set in a red-paper tub. 
The children may decorate the tree 
with chains and ornaments cut from 
scraps of paper. A Christmas frieze 
may adorn another wall space. The 
frieze may show a long road (the route 
Santa will travel). Lining the road 
are homes, one for each kindergarten 


, 


child. A committee of children may 
arrange attractive bulletin boards with 
beautiful Christmas pictures. Paper 
candles set on window sills and taped 
to the glass are favorites. 


PARTYING 


Christmas in the kindergarten is 
never complete without a party. Like 
all kindergarten activities, it is kept 
simple. Table decorations may be 
Christmas trees made of small ever- 





green twigs decorated with irregular 
bits of colored paper and anchored up- 
right with a wad of plasticine. Table 
mats are made of 9” x 12” sheets of 
construction paper decorated with 
Christmas designs. A committee stirs 
up powdered-sugar frosting and each 
child decorates his own cookies with 
colored sugar. A few pieces of Christ- 
mas candy, in a cornucopia or other 
container, comes next as a surprise. 
The cookies and candy are eaten with 





the children’s usual daily serving of 
milk. 


“GOOD-BY! MERRY 
CHRISTMAS!” 


As the children leave on the last 
day before vacation, carrying their 
gifts and wishing everyone a Merry 
Christmas, they know, and the teacher 
knows, that Christmas in the kinder- 
garten has been happy, worth while, 
and in keeping with the season. 
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Punch and Judy 


(Continued from page 41) 


SANTA (pulls in a box from off 
stage)—Mr. Punch, look in this box. 
(Punch looks in.) Look ’way down. 
(Santa closes lid on box.) Mr. Punch, 
you’re nothing but a silly clown. 

PUNCH (from inside box)—Santa! 
Santa! Open up for me! 

SANTA—All right, Punch. (He lifts 
the lid.) 

PUNCH (pops up)—Hey! I can’t get 
free! 

SANTA (pushes lid down) — 

I’m sorry, Punch! But don’t feel too 
bad; 

A jack-in-the-box will make children 
glad. 

By scaring them you'll have your fun, 

But they’ll soon learn that you can’t 
run. 

And now our little play is done. 

(Ali characters appear and wish the 
audience “Merry Christmas.” ) 


EpiToriaL Note: Helen V. Williams. 
in my current favorite, Puppets Go to 
School (Winston), says to make heads 
for fist puppets by stuffing the end of a 
cardboard cylinder with crushed paper 
toweling shaped in a ball. Cover this 
with torn bits of paper napkins soaked 
in soft paste. The features are built up 
while the head is wet. After drying, the 
head may be painted with poster paint. 
Punch, as you know, is traditionally a 
“hunchbacked fellow with a long crooked 
nose.” 


Our Favorite Pet Toyshop 
(Continued from page 47) 


Numbers 

1. Numbers had more meaning when 
the pet-shop toys were used in count- 
ing individual pets or groups of pets. 
Similar experiences resulted from 
counting money. 

2. Knowledge of the value of real 
money was increased as the children 
learned to make change using pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and dollar 
bills in play situations which dupli- 
cated real life. 

3. By applying the action principle, 
the basic addition and subtraction 
facts were demonstrated. Example: 
There were 4 pets. Then 3 ran away. 
How many were left? 

4. After the children learned to 
make up problems like these, the class 
was divided into two groups. One part 
made up problems and the other an- 
swered them. Then the problem mak- 
ers became the answer group. 

5. In this pet toyshop activity, the 
children got a feeling for measure and 
size: feet, inches; large, small; big, 
little; high, low; wide, narrow; thin, 
thick. 

Arts and Crafts 

1. Constructed papier-miché pets 
and built a toyshop. 

2. Made a Santa Claus. 

3. Made play telephone from two 
tin cans and wax string. 

4. Planned spacing and lettering for 
names of pets on price tags, signs, 
and booklet. 

5. Made play money. 

6. Painted pictures showing what 
pets can do, or some experience child 
has had with pet, real or imaginary. 
Health, Safety, and Citizenship 

1. Discussed importance of cleanli- 
ness as related to pet and owner. 

2. Demonstrated and discussed ways 
to keep and handle pets. 

3. Talked about not wasting con- 
struction materials for toy pets or shop, 
or food for real-life pets. 

4. Discussed good manners when 
using the telephone, and personal and 
social habits. 

5. Dramatize a pet-shop clerk’s day 
from the time he opens the store in 
the morning until he closes it at the 
end of the day. 


[ 52] 


EVALUATION 


The children grew culturally through 
this new understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the world around them; social- 
ly through the meaningful experiences 
in thinking through problems and 
working together; emotionally through 
the satisfaction and _ success they 
achieved from all their experiences. 

Several tests were devised to check 
the accuracy of the children’s knowl- 
edge. 

1. Draw the pets on the toyshop 
shelf: duck, cat, elephant, horse, alli- 
gator, and dog. 

2. Draw the answers to these riddles: 

I have two feet. 
I have feathers. 
I like to swim. 
You can eat me. 
What am I? 


I have long ears. 

You like to pet my soft fur. 

I have whiskers too. 

I like to eat carrots and lettuce. 

What am I? 

3. Answer these problems: 

Betty buys a duck for 5 cents and 
a dog for 10 cents. How much will 
they cost? 10, 15, 5, or 20 cents? 

Tom wants to buy a dog for 10 
cents and a cat for 10 cents. How 
much will they cost? 5, 10, 15, or 20 
cents? 

How many pennies make a nickel? 
2, 5, 8, 10? 

How many nickels make a dime? 
4, 3, 2, 6? 

How many pennies make a dime? 
2, 5, 4, 10? 

How many dimes make 20 cents? 
a 3, % OF 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 

Bonino, Louise: The Cosy Little Farm 
—Wonder Book (Random House). 

Brown, Margaret W.: A Pussy Cat’s 
Christmas (Crowell). 

Gay; Zhenya: Wonderful Things ( Vik- 


ing). 

Podendorf, Illa: A True Book of 
Pets (Childrens Press). 

Duvoisin, Roger: Petunia Takes a Trip 
(Knopf). 

Selsam, Millicent: A Time for Sleep 
(Scott, W. R.). 

Witty, Paul, and others: Several pet 
stories from “Reading for Interest 
Series” (Heath). 

Music 

Pitts, Glenn, and Watters: The First 
Grade Book, “Our Singing World” 
(Ginn & Co.). 

Seeger, Ruth: American Folk Songs 
for Children; Animal Folk Songs for 
Children (Doubleday). 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Adventures of Bunny Rabbit; Billy and 
Nanny (The Twin Goats); Black 
Bear Twins; Elephants; Farm Ani- 
mals; Gray Squirrel; Live Teddy 
Bears (The Koala); Pride, the Sad- 
dle Horse; Rikki, the Baby Monkey; 
Shep, the Farm Dog; Three Little 
Kittens; Tippy, the Town Dog, 
“Animal Stories” (films), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Adventure of Pete and His Dog; Brush, 
the Red Squirrel; Hoppy, the Rab- 
bit, Lazy Bear Cub; Mrs. Cackles 
Becomes a Good Citizen; Rings, the 
Raccoon, “Animal Stories” (film- 
strips, color), The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

Adventures of Two Little Goats; 
Brown Bears Go Fishing; Monkey 
and the Organ Grinder; One Day 
on the Farm; Our Animal Neigh- 
bors; Spotty: The Story of a Fawn; 
Tale of the Ground Hog’s Shadow; 
Zoo Animals of our Storybooks 
(film, color, and black and white), 
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Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Adventures of Willie Skunk; Adven- 
turing Pups; Curious Coati; Kitty 
Cleans Up; Mother Duck’s Surprise; 
Two Little Raccoons; Tommy, the 
Lion (film), Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Animal Friends (filmstrips, color, and 
black and white), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Animal Friends; Farm Babies and 
Their Mothers; Zoo Families (films, 
color, and black and white), Film 
Associates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 

Animal Homes (film, color, and black 
and white), Churchill-Wexler Pro- 
ductions, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles 38, Calif. 

Animals and Their Foods; Animals 
and Their Homes; How Animals 
Help Us; How Animals Live in 
Winter (films, color, and black and 
white), Coronet Films. 

Blackie, My Dog; My Bunny; My Cat 
Taffy; My Chick; My Dog Spot and 
I; My Horse Dobbin; My Pet Ca- 
nary Dickie; My Turtle; and Our 
Aquarium (filmstrips, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Farmer’s Animal Friends (filmstrips, 
color), Jam Handy Organization. 
Feeding the Animals, “Life on the 
Farm” (filmstrip, color), Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Flipper, the Seal; Fluffy, the Ostrich; 
Frisky, the Calf; Hoppy, the Bunny; 
Mittens, the Kitten; Peppy, the Pup- 
py; Polly, the Parrot; Prickly, the 

Porcupine; Shaggy, the Coyote; and 
Sparky, the Colt (films, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films. 

Gordon’s Goldfish; Kathy’s Kitten; 
Paul’s Puppy; Peggy's Parakeet; 
Rogers Rabbit; Terry’s Turtle, 
“Pet Stories” (filmstrips, color), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 








Little Black Lamb; The Raccoon’s 
Picnic (film, color, and black and 
white), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Little Elephant Stories ( filmstrips 
color), McGraw-Hill Book Co” 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36. : 

Mother Mack Trains Her Seven Pup- 
pies (film, color), Frith Films, 1816 
N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, 

Squeak, the Squirrel (film, color, and 
black and white), Churchill-Wexler 
Productions. 

Trip to the Zoo, “We Take a Trip 

Series” (filmstrip, color), Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc. 


Paper Gliders Teach 
Science Lessons 


(Continued from page 48) 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Air About Us, “Electricity, Mechan- 
ics, and the Atmosphere” (film- 
strip), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 

Air All About Us—Exploring Science 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Airplanes and How They Fly, “Science 
in Everyday Life” (filmstrip, color), 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 4lst 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Airplanes and How They Fly (film), 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
4ist St., New York 17. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: When this unit on 
paper gliders was developed, the author 
was teaching fourth grade at the 
Colonial School, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 
During the current school year, Mr. 
Sawyer is serving as administrative in- 
tern assisting the Director of Elemen- 
tary Education at White Plains, N.Y. 
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We Studied Trains 
and Railroads 


(Continued from page 49) 


collected various publications and 

phlets devoted to railroading. As 
, result of reading and picture view- 
ing, the children soon began to pick 
up the jargon of the railroad man in 
his various jobs. 

Word of our project quickly spread 
through the school. This outside in- 
terest served as an impetus to greater 
eflort on the part of my pupils. 

More than once, changes in track 
layout were made as the children cor- 
rected situations where the track was 
too short, or distances between sta- 
tions were incorrect. Finally, we real- 
ied that two scripts were needed to 
accommodate the interests and back- 
ground of all the children in our 
school from kindergarten to sixth 
grade who wanted to see what we had 
been doing. One of our rewritten 
scripts met the requirements of chil- 
dren from kindergarten to third grade, 
and the other, from fourth to sixth 
grade. 

THE PRESENTATION 

Our principal and curriculum direc- 
tor were invited to attend the “dress” 
rehearsal. Needless to say, they helped 
iron out some kinks, and made sugges- 
tions for improvements in staging, such 
as turning the lights out and using the 
spotlight from the diesel only. Arti- 
ficial snow sprayed on the backdrop 
enhanced the holiday atmosphere. 

Every grade that attended our rail- 
road show enjoyed it, but the animat- 
ed expressions on the faces of the kin- 
dergarten children and _first-graders 
were most delightful. 

My sixth-graders seemed to feel well 
rewarded for all the work and effort 
they had put into the project. Before 





ts. Santa is a lady 
Iwould like to meet. 
know her eyes are smiley 


think in choosing dresses 

She favors those of red. 
ethair is white and curly 
Like a halo ’round her head. 


hs must be very busy— 





Dressing dolls and such, 
ut Pll bet that company 
Does not disturb her much. 


hink I'll go to visit her 

Some winter afternoon 

ind take a nice poinsettia plant 
For her living room. 





And her voice is soft and sweet. 


We think you will find various uses for this verse. §t may motivate discus- 
sion of Mrs. Santa’s appearance and personality 
tion on her various activities. Creative dramatizations, poems, and songs may 
result. And surely there will be original drawings! Some children may have 
ideas about other appropriate gifts to take Mrs. Santa. 





vacation, their parents also attended 
a special performance of our railroad 
program. 


CULMINATION AND EVALU- 
ATION 


As soon as interest in the railroad 
project was evident, I had arranged 
with the Station Master of the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York City to 
conduct our class on a guided tour. 
This is a regular service for schools of- 
fered by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This tour inside of a big station would 
be a most enjoyable and educational 
trip for any group, but for our group 
it had a special meaning as it brought 
many of the things we had read and 
talked about into sharper focus. 

On our return to school, the class 
evaluated what we had accomplished 
in our railroad unit and compared it 
with the real sights we had seen at 
Penn Station. They were pleased that 
their reading and experimenting had 
increased their knowledge of railroad- 
ing, a topic in which all had at least a 
passing interest whether they owned 
equipment or not. 

Besides, concentration on this proj- 
ect “shortened” that time before 
Christmas recess, and made good use 
of all the basic tool subjects. 


FREE MATERIAL 


American Railroads: Their Growth and 
Development; Clear the Track; Day 
of Two Noons; Inside Railroading; 
John Stevens, Father of American 
Railroads, by Leonard M. Fanning; 
On the Track of Some Good Teach- 
ing Aids (source material) ; Quiz, Jr.; 
Rails Across America; Railroads at 
Work; Railroads Deliver the Goods; 
Railroad Story; Ride the High Iron; 
Train and Engine Books for Chil- 
dren (bibliography with grade lev- 
els). Association of American Rail- 
roads, Public Relations Department, 


in more detail, and specula- 


—THE EDITORS 


Transportation Bldg., Washington 
6, D.C 

Charts 

Freight Train—Power at Work; Pass- 
enger and Freight Trains (accordi- 
on-folded in two sizes). Also, wall 
charts opening to 22” x 34’’—Going 
Places by Rail; How Railroads 
Serve; Railroads and American Life; 
Railroads and Industry; Railroads 
and National Defense; Railroads and 
the Community; Railroads and 
World Trade. From the Association 
of American Railroads. 

Building of Mid-America, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, Public Relations De- 
partment, Room 817, Central Sta- 
tion, Chicago 5. 

Railroad, Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway System, Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 

Railroad Map of the United States; 
Union Pacific Railroad—A Brief His- 
tory; Western Wonderlands. Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, Depart- 
ment of Pubiic Relations, 1416 
Dodge St., Omaha 2, Neb. 

Railroad Whistle Talk, Association of 
Western Railways, Room 1600, 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 


INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Model Railroad Printing Kit (25 
cents); Romance of Model Rail- 
roading (25 cents); Track Layout 
Book (10 cents), The Lionel Cor- 
poration, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Engines, Rails, and Roads, “Transpor- 
tation around the World” (film- 
strip, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Freight Train (film, color, and black 
and white), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Passenger Train (film, color, and black 
and white), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 

Railroad in Transportation, “The Sto- 
ry of Transportation” (filmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 
41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Transportation (filmstrip, color, and 
black and white), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 


EpITor1aAL Note: If permission can be 
obtained from the principal, this exhibit 
might be set up in the auditorium (pro- 
vided you are doing the project any oth- 
er time than during the pre-Christmas 
season when that part of the school is 
in great demand for holiday programs). 
However, it will be desirable to point 
out to all the children in the school that 
exhibits of this kind offer a chance for 
everyone tc practice good citizenship by 
protecting the property of others when 
it is displayed for the pleasure of all. 
In schools where it would not be practi- 
cal to use the larger space, the classroom 
teacher can adapt the railroad study to 
fit the accommodations within her home- 
room. 


Pageant 
(Continued from page 39) 


SCENE 4—Christmas 1865 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


NARRATOR Iv—Let me tell you the 
story of a Christmas carol—“O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” The words were 
written by Phillips Brooks, the rector 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Philadelphia. Phillips Brooks spent 
a year abroad in 1865-66. In Decem- 
ber of the year 1865 he arrived in the 
Holy Land. On Christmas Eve he and 
some friends went to Bethlehem, the 
scene of Jesus’ birth. At one point 
they could look down across the valley 
and see the town of Bethlehem, lying 
still in the darkness much as it must 
have done on that first Christmas Eve. 
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This picture remained in the rector’s 
memory long after he had returned to 


his church in Philadelphia. Later, when 


he wanted a Christmas song for the 
children of his Sunday School, he de- 
cided to write verses about his night at 
Bethlehem. He asked his organist and 
Sunday School Superintendent, Lewis 
Redner, to compose a tune for the lit- 
tle carol so that the children could 
sing it the next Sunday. Although he 
thought much about it during the week, 
Mr. Redner went to bed on Christmas 
Eve without having found the right 
melody. Suddenly in the night, he was 
wakened by an “angel strain,” as he 
called it, ringing in his ears. He rose 
quickly and wrote the music down. 
The next morning he filled in the har- 
mony. Mr. Redner always said that 
the melody was a “gift from heaven.” 
The story I have just told you is taken 
from a book entitied Stories of Hymns 
We Love, by Cecilia Margaret Rudin. 
Our Chorus will sing the carol now. 

(For this scene the entire Chorus, 
wearing some unifying apparel, rang- 
ing according to taste and facilities 
from choir robes to crepe-paper bow 
ties, are grouped on stage for the sing- 
ing of the carol. Having a few singers 
sing a descant is effective. A backdrop 
of a Bethlehem skyline or a replica of 
a stained-glass window made by the 
pupils would be appropriate.) 


SCENE 5—Christmas 1818 
“Silent Night” 


NARRATOR v—Father Mohr, vicar of 
the little church at Oberndorf, near 
Salsburg, in Austria, was going home 
one winter night. Stopping to rest on 
a hill, he looked down on the village 
below. Here and there a light winked 
in the darkness and the night was very 
still. The vicar thought that the night 
when Christ was born must have been 
like this night—silent and holy. The 
words of a carol began to form in his 
mind and he hurried home to set them 
down. The next day he showed them 
to his friend, the organist. “These 
words almost sing themselves,” Franz 
Gruber said. The tune seemed to come 
to him just as the words had come to 
his friend the vicar. On Christmas Eve, 
the organ in the little church was out 
of order, so the vicar, the organist, 
and a young soprano sang the song to 
the accompaniment of a guitar. 

(The curtains part to reveal on stage 
the Vicar—an upper-grade boy wearing 
a choir robe or something similar, the 
Organist—wearing a wide soft tie tied 
in a bow, with his white shirt and dark 
suit, and a girl soprano—costumed for 
the part of Mary in a Christmas pag- 
tant, who sing “Silent Night.” Guitar 
accompaniment is supplied by the Or- 
ganist actually if possible, or in pan- 
tomime. A small chorus may assist 
with the singing of the second and 
third stanzas. Use soft lighting.) 


SCENE 6—Christmas 1642 
The First American Carol 


NARRATOR vi—The first American 
Christmas carol was written in 1642 
by Father Jean de Brebeuf. Father de 
Brebeuf was a Jesuit missionary to the 
Huron Indians. This carol is a remark- 
able illustration of an attempt on the 
part of an early missionary to put the 
Christmas story into terms which his 
new friends could understand. It is 
easy to imagine the band of Indians 
seated about their campfire, in some 
enclosure surrounded by pines and 
hemlocks whose branches were heavy 
with snow, while their friend, in his 
long dark robe, stood before them try- 
ing to make the story of the first 
Christmas a reality to them. 

(On stage a group of boys wearing 
Indian blankets and feather headdress- 
es sit cross-legged around a campfire. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Pageant 
(Continued from page 53) 


Standing just a little apart, half-facing 
the audience, is a tall, serious boy 
wearing a long dark robe. He should 
have a good speaking voice so that 
when he recites the Huron Indian 
carol, “The Moon of Wintertime,” the 
audience will enjoy it fully. After he 
has recited the words, a small chorus 
may sing the carol.) 


SCENE 7—Christmas 1500 
The French Custom 


NARRATOR vi—The acting out of the 
Christmas story led to an annual cus- 
tom in France. Three boys were cho- 
sen by the priest of the village to rep- 
resent the Three Kings of the Orient. 
Dressed in flowing robes with crowns 
upon their heads, they marched through 
the streets gathering all the children 
into their singing band. At the church 
they led the way to the cradle before 
the altar and there they sang carols 
before the midnight service. 

(When the curtains part the stage 
is empty but a stained-glass church 
window can be seen at the back of the 
stage. In front of the window is 
a church altar. Before the altar is a 
manger such as is seen in the tradi- 
tional Nativity scene. At the back of 
auditorium a chorus sings the French 
folk song “The March of the Three 
Kings,” while three boys dressed as 
the Kings walk slowly and majestically 
down the center aisle, and up on the 
platform where they kneel near the 
cradle or manger. They are followed 
by a large group of Peasants singing 
“Bring a Torch.” As each Peasant gets 


onto the stage, he kneels reverently 
with folded hands and slightly bowed 
head. The girl peasants wear full- 
skirted cotton dresses and kerchiefs on 
their heads, and the boys wear col- 
ored sashes with cotton slacks and 
shirts. When all have knelt and the 
song is finished, the curtains close.) 


SCENE 8—Christmas 1223 
The First Nativity Tableau 


NARRATOR vii—St. Francis, riding 
his faithful little donkey, was on his 
way from Assisi to the nearby Italian 
village of Greccio to spend the Christ- 
mas of 1223. As he jogged along, he 
thought about how the world was for- 
getting the true meaning of Christmas. 
People were thinking more about feast- 
ing and merrymaking than about the 
birth of the Saviour. How to remind 
them was the burden of St. Francis’ 
meditations. Suddenly an idea came 
to him. By the time he reached 
Greccio the idea had taken shape in 
his mind and he proceeded to carry it 
out. At midnight, when the townspeo- 
ple arrived at the church to attend the 
service, they were astonished to find a 
life-sized picture of the manger in 
Bethlehem. In a corner of the church 
St. Francis had erected a likeness of 
the stable which had sheltered the Holy 
Family. He built it of real boards. 
There was real straw on the floor and 
in the manger, where a wax figure 
represented the Christ Child. A living 
ox and donkey were tied to the stalls. 
All night the villagers, carrying lighted 
torches, crowded around the realistic 
scene, while the church friars sang 
songs about the birth of Jesus. These 
were the first carols and seemed very 
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Strung Up for Christmas 


BETTYE BREESER 


LIQUID glue, with regular string, kite string, or cord, can be used to produce 
unique Christmas gifts in the classroom. Picture frames, old jewelry boxes, the 
round lids from cereal boxes, paper-towel rollers, all can be decorated with these 
simple materials. The entire surface of the object must be brushed liberally with 
glue. The desired string design is then applied, using toothpicks to curve and 
twist the string into place. You can cover both the top and sides of a box lid 
with the string designs. A second application of glue is necessary over the entire 
surface, to eliminate the string fuzz and give a hard glazed surface. Oil or enamel 
paint can be brushed on to give a pleasing antique finish. 
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fitting reminders of the fact that angels 
sang when Christ was born. 

(The stage setting is the same as 
in the previous scene, plus a large 
cardboard donkey, the head of an ox, 
and other animals. Seated by the man- 
ger is a girl costumed to represent 
Mary. Standing behind her is a tall 
boy dressed as Joseph. Also near the 
manger are four boys—one representing 
St. Francis, and the others friars. 
These boys should have soprano voices 
as they now sing “The Friendly 
Beasts.” Each boy may sing one verse 
as a solo. At the end of this scene the 
curtains remain open for the Finale.) 


SCENE 9—Christmas Every Year 
Come All Ye Faithful 

(A pianist plays “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” The Three Kings of Scene 
7 start down the aisle from the back 
of the auditorium with the entire cast 
following. St. Francis, on stage, mo- 
tions for the audience to rise. The 
cast, chorus, and audience should be 
singing the hymn while the cast wends 
its way down the aisle. As many of 
the cast as possible go up onto the stage 
and reverently kneel around the man- 
ger scene. The rest may remain close 
to the stage, looking up at the scene. 
At the conclusion of the hymn, the 
lights may be gradually dimmed to 
give the cast not on stage a chance to 
quietly disperse, while the curtains are 
drawn on the stage.) 


Note: “American Patrol,” by Meacham 
—Opus 92, sheet music number 3478— 
is published by the Century Music Pub. 
Co., 47 West 63rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
“Moon of Wintertime”™ is in the Ameri- 
can Singer, Book V (American Book 
Co.). “March of the Three Kings” is in 
Songs for Christmas, by Bryant and 
Luvaas (American Book Co.). Under 
the title “The Three Kings” or “March of 
the Magi,” this old Provencal air may be 
found in other books. It begins: “Late 
one night I met upon my way the three 
wise Kings of the Orient riding.” “Bring 
a Torch” is in Christmas Carols, by 
Laura Bryant (American Book Co.). 
“The Friendly Beasts” is in Singing 
Every Day (Ginn). 

Stories of Hymns We Love, referred 
to in Scene 4, is published by John 
Rudin & Co., Inc., 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The narration for Scene 8 was adapted 
from an article “Carols at Christmas,” 
by Joy Eloise Belden, which appeared in 
The Etude for December 1943. 

In this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, page 
43, is a play entitled “St. Francis.” 


Manuel of Mexico 
(Continued from page 15) 


But Manuel only shook his head and 
stayed at home. 

December sixteenth was only a few 
days away. On that date the posadas 
would begin. In most Mexican homes, 
friends gathered each night from the 
sixteenth until Christmas. Inside the 
house they went from door to door, 
knocked, and asked for shelter as Mary 
and Joseph had so long ago. For posa- 
da is Spanish for inn. At the door of 
each room they were refused, until at 
last they came to one that was opened 
and they were invited to enter. In this 
room there was a nacimiento. After 
the guests had joined in prayers before 
it, they ate and danced and made mer- 
ry. The next evening there was a po- 
sada at another house—and the next 
and the next for nine evenings. 

But this year, Manuel thought sadly, 
there would be no posadas. For how 
could one have a_ posada without 
friends? 

And so things might have continued 
if Tina had not been in a bad temper 
on Friday morning. She came in to 
clean Manuel’s room and found him 
looking at the donkey and mother 
sheep he had been carving. 

“Do something,” said Tina impa- 
tiently. “Take your wood and knife 









and go to the park. You won't make 
friends shut up in this house.” 

Manuel knew from the tone of 
Tina’s voice that she meant what she 
said. Quickly he gathered his knife, 
wood, and animals, and went across 
the street to the park. He set the sheep 
on the bench beside him and placed 
the donkey near the sheep. Then he 
took a piece of wood and began to 
work, It was pleasant in the park and 
he began to carve a baby lamb for the 
mother sheep. He was so busy that he 
did not see the boys coming across the 
park on their way home to lunch, 

Suddenly a voice near him said, 
“See the fine donkey!” 

Manuel looked up into a smiling 


face. “Hello,” said the boy. “My 
name is Eduardo.” 
Manuel smiled and nodded. “My 


name is Manuel,” he said. 

The two boys with Eduardo intro- 
duced themselves. “I am Pedro,” said 
the short plump boy. “My name is 
Juan,” said the taller boy. “That's 
Luis,” Eduardo added, pointing to a 
little boy. “He makes animals too.” 

Luis came up and smiled shyly at 
Manuel. He picked up the donkey and 
the sheep and examined each careful- 
ly. Then he set each gently in its 
place on the bench. “They are much 
better than I can make. Do you mind 
if I watch how you do it?” 

“I'd like to have you work with 
me,” Manuel said, happy at the praise 
but even happier that he would have a 
friend named Luis as he’d had before. 

“Will you help make animals for 
our nacimiento at the chapel?” Pedro 
asked. 

Manuel nodded. “Oh, yes. You can 
have these, too,” he said. 

The twelve o’clock bell chimed in 
the church tower. 

“We have to go,” said Eduardo. 
“We will see you after school.” 

“Good-by,” said Pedro and Juan 
and hurried off too. 

Luis helped Manuel gather his wood 
and animals. Together they walked 
across the street to Manuel’s house. 
At the door Luis said, “I live around 
the corner in the yellow house. Come 
over tomorrow. It’s Saturday. We 
can make more animals.” 

Manuel thanked Luis and went into 
the house smiling. Next morning as 
soon as he had finished breakfast, 
Manuel went to see his new friend. In 
the afternoon they played with 
Eduardo and Pedro and Juan. And 
when he went home, Manuel had invi- 
tations from each of his new friends 
to come to the posadas at their homes. 

Now Manuel had no time to sit and 
be lonely. Hour after hour he carved 
animals. When he had finished those 
for the nacimiento at the chapel, he 
made more for the nacimientos his 
new friends had in their homes. After 
school in the afternoon, he met the 
boys for good times together. As he 
met more boys, there were more invi- 
tations to their homes for posadas. 

On December sixteen the posadas 
began at the home of Luis. Manuel’s 
father and mother were also invited. 
So were the parents of the other boys. 
Every evening up until Christmas Eve, 
Manuel and his parents went to the 
home of one of their new friends. But 
on Christmas Eve they all came to the 
posada at Manuel’s house. Everyone 
admired the nacimiento and the fig- 
ures Manuel had made. They enjoyed 
the good food which Tina and 
Manuel’s mother had prepared. And 
then they danced and played games 
until it was time to go to church. 

At Midnight Mass, Manuel and his 
new friends knelt before the nacimien- 
to in the church where the animals 
stood that he and Luis had carved— 
just as he and another Luis had prom- 
ised months ago. 
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You'll fly to this paradise in a luxuri- 
ous United Air Lines DC-7 Mainliner... 
see the famous sights of three islands 
+++ spend three days on Waikiki Beach 
++. enjoy Honolulu and its environs... 
lodge and dine in enchanting hotels. All 
your expenses for the ten full days will 
be paid by The INSTRUCTOR. If you live 
at a distance from a United Air Lines 
route, the magazine pays your addiiion- 
al travel cost, also. 








The pero 10 Prize Winners will be | 
eae wo! 8 ~_ bate 1 
f wide-angle lens. 
S Disk her with the big Picture Win- 
dow Viewfinder, enables you : 
color movies the very first timet 





win Big Travel Prizes 


The INSTRUCTOR 
offers you another 
exciting Travel Contest 


Did you read last month about the wonderful new Travel 
Contest, sponsored by your favorite teachers’ magazine? It is 


open to all readers of The INSTRUCTOR who are actively en- 


gaged in educational work this school year. 


If you are an elementary teacher, principal, or supervisor, 
this is your big opportunity. The Contest closes March 25, 
1957, and all entries must be postmarked before midnight 
on that date. But get yours in early! 


RULES AND COUPON ¢ PAGE 78 


Think of it! 2,200 miles of cruising over our Great Inland Seas on 
the "North American" or "South American"... visiting top scenic 
and historic points, including Mackinac. The INSTRUCTOR pays for 
your cruise and also for your travel to the nearest port of call. 


THIRD and FOURTH PRIZES 
Bell « Howell Stereo Colorist C. 


Winners of Third and Fourth Prizes will each receive 
a Bell & Howell TDC Stereo Colorist Camera in a Pres- 
entation Package. (This Package is shown above at 
the left.) Here is everything 
one could need for making 
and viewing fine three- 
dimension color slides: the 
Camera with a Top-Grain 


a 
i, 
Leather Carrying Case, a 
Flash Unit, and a DeLuxe 
Viewer—surely a traveler's 
delight! 
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Christmas Morning 
ZA 
a WORDS AND muSIC BY ELVA S. DANIELS 
1. Hur-ry up the stairs, Say your prayers, Then put out the light, Sleep so tight. 
2. Here’s a jump-ing jack, Red and _ black, Lots of can - dy canes, May - be trains. 








Soon it will be morn-ing, and you will see All the pres-ents there be-neath the tree. 
Pll go hop - ping down the stairs, one, two, three—I can’t wait to see the Christ - mas tree. 








Who is Coming on Christmas Eve? 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


Who is com - ing on Christ- mas Eve? Who is com - ing on Christ - mas Eve? Who is com- ing on Christ - mas Eve, Far from the land 





, << in 












Will he drive a sleigh, decked in col- ors gay? And will there be sleigh bells that jin- gle- y- 
of make - be - lieve? 


Jin - gle bells will ring, Hap - pi-ness they'll bring, An-nounc-ing that San- ta has come with #4 





jing all the way? 


jin-gle-y jing. Old San -ta will be here, for he comes each year To bring the chil-dren lots of | Christ -mas cheer! 
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it’s Time for Christmas 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


mS 


1. It’s time for Christ - mas, time for fun! It’s time for car-ols sweet! It’s time for Christ = mas trees a- glow And light-ing ev-‘ry street. 
2. It’s time for se-crets burst-ing out! It’s time for elves tip-toe! It’s time for hol - ly at the door And time for mis - tle - toe! 
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I's time for mak-ing  oth-ers glad, It’s for wrap - ping things! It’s time for Christ - mas, yes, it is! When ev-’ry - bod - y sings! 


It’s time for church bells swing - ing high, And time for an-gel wings! It’s time for Christ - mas, yes, it is! When ev- ‘ry -bod-y sings! 








I Can’t Wait °til Christmas 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY TOMMIE AND THOMASINA WEBER 





I can’t wait “til Christ - mas, for there will be a Christ -mas par-ty and a Christ- mas tree, The sound of Christ - mas 








~~ 
in the air, and church bells gai-ly ring - ing ev- *’ry-where! I can’t wait “til Christ - mas, for there will be the laugh - 





~~ 


ter of a hap- py fam-i-ly, And San- tg’s rein - deer -ing o’er the hill — I can’t wait “til Christ - mas, but I guess I will! 
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MABEL C. OLSON 


UGLE DAN was sad and unhappy. And he certainly had 
B good reason to be. His seams were coming undone. 
His tail drooped instead of curling high as it was made to 
do. His pert red bow was untied and frayed. Sticky lit- 
tle fingers had smeared his fat legs, so they were no longer 
white. Worst of all, he was losing his black flapping ears. 
Could a calico hound come to a sadder state? 

Bugle Dan was lonesome, too. Nobody pulled his ears 
lovingly or set him up in a chair. Surely no dog was meant 
to lie on his side all day and all night! He wished some- 
thing, anything, would happen. 

But when something at last did, it made his drooping 
ears flop even more than ever. One day Bugle Dan heard 
Bob talking to his mother. “Mom, why can’t I get rid of 
that old Bugle Dan? He’s no good any more. There’s not 


MABEL HARMER 
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T HE snowman was feeling very downhearted. And don’t think that 
just because his heart was made of ice and snow, he couldn’t feel 
that way. 

The sad fact was that Jerry and Chris seemed to have forgotten all 
about him. And after they had spent all last Saturday making him, 
too! At the time they had seemed so proud of him. 

“We'll turn up the corners of his mouth and make him a jolly snow- 
man,” Chris had said. Then he had arranged tiny lumps of coal in 
such a big smile that the snowman had felt gay right up to this very 
day. 

Jerry had brought out a big black hat and an old broom. When they 
were put in place Jerry said, ““The snowman looks so lifelike I think he 
ought to have a name. Let’s call him Mr. Zither.” So Mr. Zither he 
was—to Chris and Jerry, and all their friends as well. 

Of course Mr. Zither didn’t expect the boys to come around during 
school hours. But he did think that they might have come over once 
in a while after school to see how he was holding up. Just yesterday 
the sun had been quite warm and had melted all of an inch off the 
side of his head. Another inch and the black hat would have fallen 
down over his face. 

Every day a great many people passed by. They were always busy 
and happy-looking. The milkman was the earliest to come around. 
Long before daylight he would stop his truck at the curb, dash in with 
the milk, and be on his way again. 
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Mr. Zither 
and Santa Claus 





oy) JS Bugle Dan 
aX and the Joy-Toy Makers 


much left but a rag and a frayed old tail. Let’s throw him 
in the garbage barrel.” 

“You’ve been rough with him, Bob,” said his mother. 
“Maybe the Toy-Joy Makers would like him.” 

“Him?” Bob sounded disgusted. Bugle Dan’s rising 
hopes began to fall again. “Who’d want that rag?” 

Bugle Dan waited for Bob’s mother to say that the stuffed 
dog had come from the Fire Bureau’s Toy-Joy Makers in 
the first place. Then he remembered that the firemen 
didn’t want children to know their parents weren’t able to 
provide toys. It would serve Bob right if someone told. 
But he supposed that wouldn’t be the square thing to do. 

So Bugle Dan was tossed into the junk barrel. There he 
was jostled by empty cartons, tin cans, and old coat hangers 
until Mike, the junk collector, made his rounds. 

Mike was an old friend of the Toy-Joy Makers. He al- 
ways saved clean cartons for them to put their mended gifts 
in. When he picked three cartons out of the barrel, he saw 
Bugle Dan squeezed in among them. 

“Well, if you aren’t the forlorn tike. Cute, though. 
You'll go to the fire station. The firemen there will fix 
you like new.” 

He tossed Bugle Dan on the seat beside him. At noon 
Mike stopped at Fire Station No. 4. He unloaded a lot of 
cartons. Then he gave the ragged Bugle Dan to Fireman 
Joe. “See if you can put the zip back into this sorry crit- 
ter,” he said. 

Bugle Dan came to rest on a high pile of other stuffed 
animals. There were bears, pandas, lambs, cows, lions, 
tigers, elephants, giraffes, and even hippos. He knew just 
what would happen next. For hadn’t he been through the 
Toy-Joy Makers before? (Continued on page 66) 





STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


At first Mr. Zither had supposed that they were going to be very 
good friends. That first morning the milkman had called out, “Aho! 
Bless me if here isn’t a new customer.” But he hadn’t said one word 
of greeting since or even given him so much as a glance. Mr. Zither 
had been terribly disappointed. 

Then, just after daybreak, came a little old woman on her way 
home from work. At first Mr. Zither had supposed that she was on 
her way to work. But one day she stopped long enough to say, “I de- 
clare, it’s nice to see a smile, even on the face of a snowman, after 
spending the night scrubbing floors in the big office building. Sure 
and I wish that you could come home with me and have a hot cinna- 
mon bun and a glass of warm milk. But it would be no kindness, for 
it would surely be the end of you.” 

Mr. Zither also wished that he could go home with the little old 
woman—she was so cheery and all. But he knew as well as she that 
the hot bun and the warm milk would do him no good. 

The children going to school that first morning had looked at him 
and said, “Goodness gracious, what a big snowman! And doesn’t he 
look funny with that black hat on his head?” 

One little girl had said, “He looks so real I keep expecting him to 
walk or say something.” That pleased Mr. Zither so much that he tried 
to smile wider than ever. She was such a nice little girl. 

Next the mailman came along. He waved and said, “Sorry, my 
friend! Nothing for you today.” Then he (Continued on page 67) 
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J ANET opened the door quietly and peeped into Grandmother’s 
room. As she expected, Grandmother was not asleep but sitting in 
her chair by the window, her fingers busy at work. 

“Good morning, Janet,’ Grandmother said cheerfully. “See what 
I’m making for your mother’s Christmas gift—a pink stole to wear 
with her party dress. But mind, you mustn’t tell.” 

“I won't, Grandmother,” Janet said, going over to look more closely 
at the soft woolen scarf. 

“All ready for school?” Grandmother looked at Janet in her warm 
coat and cap. 

“I’m going early today,” Janet said. “The teacher’s putting up the 
Christmas tree this morning and I want to help her.” 


Janet 





“That will be fun,’ Grandmother said. “Put a special star on for 
me.” 

Janet dropped down on the footstool. “Grandma,” she said. 
“We put our tree up downstairs last night. I wish you could see it.” 

“T’ll see it,” Grandma said. “I'll go down Christmas Day for the 
family ‘shindig.’ ” 

Janet laughed. Grandma always said something funny. “But I wish 
you could see it every day,” Janet said. “I love Christmas trees, don’t 
you? And they’re gone much too soon.” 

“Yes, I like them, too,” Grandma said. “When your mother was a 
little girl we had lots of fun fixing the tree each year. But—never 


Trims 


mind. What I can’t see I can see in my mind’s eye, and getting me 
downstairs in this chair more than once during the holiday is too big 
a job.” 

“I know,” Janet said suddenly. “Why can’t we put a Christmas 
tree right here in your room, Grandma? Then you could look at it 
all the time.” 

Grandma shook her head. “None of that,” she said. “A sleeping 
room is no place for a Christmas tree. Clutters things up too much. 
I'll have a bright plant on my table and can feast my eyes on that.” 

Janet gave Grandmother a kiss and hurried away. At school she 
helped the teacher unpack a box of decorations and hang them on 
the tree. She picked up a big silver star. “This is for Grandma,” 
she said softly as she hung it as high as she could reach. 

Janet kept looking at the tree in the schoolroom. It was hard to get 
her mind on her lessons. She couldn’t help thinking of Grandma, whe 
spent nearly all her time in her own room. Of course, Grandma was 
always busy. She sewed on all the buttons, did the family mending, 
even made new curtains when they were needed. Now it seemed at 
Christmas she should do something special for Grandma, not just give 
her a gift. 

Janet kept thinking of a Christmas tree for Grandma’s room but 
knew when Grandma said “no” she would be hard to change. 

After school Janet played in the snow outside her house. Grand- 
mother tapped on the window and waved down to her. She was glad 
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Grandma could see her and the neighbor children playing. Grand- 
mother held up her knitting needles for them to see. She was not work- 
ing on the stole now, she was making a pair of mittens. Janet looked 
at her own wet mittens. That was just like Grandma to see her need 
sO soon. 

After a while Janet noticed that it was growing dark. Days were 
short this time of year. At the corner, the street light shone through 
the dusk. Janet glanced at the big window in her house. Mother had 
turned on the tree and tiny colored lights twinkled through the glass. 

How pretty the tree looks from out here, Janet thought, as she stood 
looking at it. (Continued on page 66) 
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MARIAN PEDERSEN 


T was the day after Christmas. At the North Pole, 
I Santa’s Brownies were sleeping late. Only Balder, the 
oldest of the Brownies, was up early. He slipped out of 
bed without making any noise and went to the barn to 
pitch hay for the tired, hungry reindeer. 

Late in the morning the rest of the Brownies began to 
wake up. They tumbled out of their little bunks and put 
on their new caps and scarves and mittens, and made a 
beeline for Mrs. Santa’s warm, cheery kitchen. They 
hopped into their own places around the long table near 
the open fire and soon the pancakes were vanishing faster 
than toys from Santa’s pack on Christmas Eve. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and in came Balder in a 
flurry of snow. Under his arm, kicking and wiggling, he 
carried the smallest Brownie they had ever seen. “Look 
what I found hiding in the haystack,” he said, setting the 
little fellow on his feet. “I took a pitchfork of hay for the 
reindeer, and there he was, sitting in it.” 

Mrs. Santa dusted off some thick books from Santa’s book 
shelf and sat the little man up on them so that he could 
reach the table. “Let him eat his breakfast before we ask 
him any questions. He looks so cold and hungry,” she said. 

After he was fed and warmed before the fire, the little 
man announced to the curious Brownies, “My name is 


Best Christmas 


Gunder. I stowed away in the last load of hay Santa or- 
dered for the reindeer just so I could get up here. Please 
let me stay and help make toys for Christmas.” 

“T’ll talk to Santa about you,” said Mrs. Santa kindly. 
“In the meantime, the Brownies will find a place for you 
in their bunkhouse and show you around.” 

But that night after all the other Brownies were asleep, 
Gunder was still sitting up in his little bunk plotting mis- 
chief and grinning wickedly to himself. For you see, Gunder 
wasn’t a Brownie at all, but a Gremlin who hated Christ- 
mas. It was true that he wanted to be here at the North 
Pole more than anything else in the world, but not because 
he wanted to help. 

He laughed out loud when he thought of how he could 
switch all the tags on Christmas presents so that everyone 
would get the wrong things. How he hated the sound of 
church bells on Christmas Eve, the fragrance of pine, and 
the happy faces he saw as he slipped through the frosty 
air looking for pranks to play! And here at the North Pole 
he was sure to find some wonderful way to make mischief. 
Christmas next year would be the best one he ever had! 
And with this happy thought, he dozed off to sleep. 

Early the next morning he went to the workshop where 
Balder was busy assigning the (Continued on page 66) 
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It Must Be 


Christmas Eve 
JOSHUA COPELAND 


F ALL the farms in Kentucky none were better kept 

than the Harriman Stables. The person responsi- 
ble for that was Mark Johnson, the farm’s manager. 
Everyone for miles around respected him. He was a 
good horse trainer, he was fair with his men, and he 
was a man of his word. The saying was “If Mark 
Johnson says it’s a good horse, it’s a deal.” 

The whole Johnson family liked horses. Mark’s wife, 
Mary, had ridden as long as she could remember, and 
the Johnson children, Sally and Dick, had horses of 
their own. 

As the children rode by the farm on the school bus, 
Dick often looked ahead at the well-kept fields and the 
white fences and wished that his father owned the sta- 
bles instead of just managing them for their owner, 
Martin Harriman. 

“What’s the farm to him?” he would sometimes 
complain to his father. “He’s just a New York busi- 
ness man with lots of money.” 

“Yes, but he’s good to us,” commented Mr. Johnson. 
“We have a good home and Mr. Harriman is a good 
boss. Sometimes I think we live even better on this 
farm than Mr. Harriman does in his New York pent- 
house.” 

However, Dick really had a special reason for not 
liking Mr. Harriman. It dated back to the previous 
summer and somehow he hadn’t been able to forget it. 

Actually it had started two years before that. The 
thoroughbred mare, Nonchalant, had had a colt by the 
champion, Red Spire. The colt was named Fleetwing, 
but from the very beginning, he had belied his name. 
As a baby colt, he had required special attention. Born 
in the chilly winter months, he had needed a heated 
stable. Even then, he developed colic if he wasn’t 
given extra blankets at night. Somehow, too, his food 
didn’t seem to agree with him, and when he was given 
his six-month shots like the other colts, he had a hard 
time throwing off the ill effects. 

Mr. Johnson had little hope that Fleetwing would 
ever be a racer. But of all the colts in the stables, Dick 
loved Fleetwing best. In the afternoons as soon as he 
came from school, he had exercised him. In the sum- 
mer, he worked with him, giving him special food and 
rubbing his legs to make them stronger. As soon as 
Fleetwing was old enough, Dick had ridden him 
around the practice ring, but his father and the train- 
ers had shaken their heads. The colt would never 
make a runner. 

Near the end of that first summer, Mr. Harriman 
had visited the stables. He, too, shook his head in 
good-natured dismay as he watched the colt. 

“You get one like that every once in a while,” he 
said. “We might as well sell him at the first chance.” 

Dick was dismayed. He had hoped that Fleetwing 
would be kept at the farm. Somehow he almost thought 
of the colt as his. After all, he was the only one inter- 
ested in him. But the chance (Continued on page 70) 
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VERYONE who walked the cobbled streets of 

London knew Thad, but no one had ever 
heard his last name. Happily he wandered the 
streets in search of scraps by day, and slept in 
a tumble-down shack with Tim, the chimney 
sweep, by night. 

Thad lived happily, that is, until he heard the 
man on the street corner telling of the wonders 
of a new land across the ocean. All day Thad 
foliowed him, listening to tales of Indians, wild 
animals, and monstrous birds, the likes of which 
had never been seen in all England! 

Tim, who went all over London cleaning 
chimneys, told Thad of the ship anchored in the 
harbor, waiting to be loaded with young men 
and women from the almshouse. 

“Where are they going, Tim?” Thad asked. 

“Why, to the Colonies, of course,’ Tim re- 
plied. 

Thad could hardly wait for the morning 
light to break, so anxious was he to tell old 
Giles, the town clerk, that he was willing to go 
and serve a master. 

Old Giles listened, then scratched one ear 
with the tip of his quill pen. 

“No, lad, much as I would like to be rid of 
you, you are too young for indentured service. 
They want big strappin’ lads for the clearing of 
the land—lads who can handle an ax—not one 
who can whistle the birds out of their tunes.” 

“But sir, even though I be only twelve, I’m 
stout for my age! Besides they do say, sir, there 
are monstrous turkeys in the new land. I could 
soon learn the call of the turkey. Think what 
that would mean to my master or mistress!” 

Old Giles shook his head. “Aye, true enough, 
lad. *Twould be a relief not to be confused by 
hearing a nightingale in the middle of a cold 
winter day! Go along now, I’ve work to do.” 

Thad disappeared into the London fog, 
thankful no one could see the tears of disap- 
pointment running down his cheeks. Nothing 
to do, nowhere to go, he turned up the collar of 
his threadbare jacket and wandered in the di- 
rection of the wharf. 

Dimly he could see the outlines of the ship 
that would soon be riding the waves with its 
cargo of young men and women. Thad stopped 
suddenly as an idea popped into his head. The 
Captain would find out soon, of course, but 
what could he do in the middle of the ocean! 

Because he was so small, and the fog so dense, 
it was easy for Thad to slip aboard and hide 
among the others. During the long, dangerous 
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journey, he became the most popular person on 
the vessel. Most of them were frightened and 
seasick, But Thad was happy. Even though he 
washed mountains of dishes for the cook, and 
scrubbed the deck as punishment, he entertained 
the others with stories and by imitating all the 
birds he had ever heard. 

“T’ve a good notion to keep ye on the Lass o’ 
London as a good-luck piece,’ the Captain 
chuckled. 

When the ship was sighted coming into the 
harbor, Master Tom Periwinkle and his wife, 
Mistress Merry, gathered at the landing with 
the rest of the crowd. The arrival of a ship 
was exciting, not only because of the people, but 
because of the mail it brought from loved ones, 
and the things so sorely needed in the new land. 
Master Periwinkle had made no plans for ob- 
taining a servant, for he was quite able to clear 
his own little plot of ground and chop the wood 
for Mistress Merry. The two stood listening to 
the name of each person as he was called by 
the Captain. 

Thad stood beside the Captain, waiting, hop- 
ing someone would want a willing lad. Good 
and plentiful food had brought color to his 
cheeks and brightness to his eyes. 

“Is no one taking that little boy?’ Mistress 
Merry whispered to her husband. 

“It seems not, wife. He looks overly small.” 
Thad’s wistful brown eyes met Mistress 
Merry’s blue ones, and he smiled. 

“Let us take him,” begged Mistress Merry. 
There was a twinkle in Master Tom’s eyes. 
“Mayhap he could rock little Faith’s cradle. 
Shall we ask him?” 

Thus it was that twelve-year-old Thad be- 
‘ame not an indentured lad serving his master 
seven years, but one of the family. 

Months later, on the day but one before 
Christmas, the big rambling kitchen of Master 
and Mistress Periwinkle was a very busy place. 
Pumpkin for pies was simmering in the kettle 
hanging from the crane and chestnuts were 
feasting in the squat little pot among the ashes. 
Small Faith lay sleeping in the crude but com- 
fortable cradle. 

It required many logs for the huge fireplace 
and Thad had been busily carrying birch logs 
and stacking them neatly in the corner. He had 
‘ven brought in the special Yule log with the 
help of Master Tom. Seated on a three-legged 
‘tool, Thad stirred the chestnuts, peeped into 
the cradle, and laughed (Continued on page 69) 
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“Pervis for Service”’ 


ANGELA MORGAN 


ELLO! My name is Betty Pervis and I live over our 

drug store at the corner of Broad and Elm Streets in 

Oak Park. I go to Elm Street School and I’m in the sixth grade. This week our 

teacher has been reading Christmas stories to us, and some of them are pretty good. 

Last year, though, something happened at our house that I think is just as interest- 

ing as the stories Miss Cox has been reading so I asked her if I could write it down. 
She said yes and here it is. 

As everybody in our town knows, my father has a drug store. It’s the oldest drug 
store for about a hundred miles around. First my great grandfather had it, then my 
grandfather, and now my father owns it. Our last name, as I said before, is Pervis 
and for years the slogan of the drug store has been “Pervis for Service.” I know that 
sounds corny, and we often tease my father about it but he won’t change it. He says 
people are used to thinking about “Pervis for Service” when they want drugs. The 
truth of the matter is that the slogan really means what it says, because if anybody 
tries to give service, it’s my father. 

We have a couple of chain drug stores in our town. They're open during the 
hours that they can get the most business and when they close, that’s it. My father 
is open from early morning until late at night, seven days a week. Even when he 
closes up, people know that if they need a prescription or some special medicine, 
they can ring the upstairs bell and he'll come down and take care of them. 

Sometimes my brother, George, helps in the drug store, and he’s always growling 
at my father about how long the store is open. In fact, I think George might hurt 
my father’s feelings if Dad took him seriously, because he’s always saying that he 
never wants to run the drug store when he grows up. 

This story is really about George. He’s two years older than I am and in eighth 
grade. He probably wouldn't like it if he knew I was telling it, but since it really 
happened and I think it’s interesting, I’m going to just the same. 

Although my father does close the drug store most of Christmas Day, there’s al- 
ways that note on the door telling people about ringing the upstairs bell; and we 
never have a Christmas without two or three interruptions. This always makes 
George cross. He says that people could come the day before to get their medicine 
if they really wanted to. 

Last Christmas, George had gone to a lot of pains to make my father a special 
magazine rack. He had drawn the plans so that it would fit on the wall, right by 
Dad's easy chair. He worked on it at school and kept it there until the very last day. 
Then when school closed he hid it at my Aunt Ida’s. He wrapped it up and tied a 
big bow on it. You can imagine how much paper it took to wrap it because it was 
about four feet high and three feet wide. 

My father was completely mystified. He looked and looked at the package, but he 
couldn't guess what was in it. George was tickled and he kept hovering over him, 
telling him to guess or try to figure out what it was. He was still laughing and teas- 
ing when the bell rang. 

“T’ll bet that’s somebody for medicine,” growled George, “and if it is, I’m going to 
tell them you're not home.” 

“Pervis for Service,” my father said mildly. 

My mother went to the door and sure enough, there was a woman with a prescrip- 
tion. My mother brought it to my father and he glanced at it with a frown. 

“It will take several hours to make this,” he said. “Get her address and we'll 
deliver it.” 

After that, my father looked at the magazine rack and he thought it was wonder- 
ful. In fact, before he went downstairs to make the prescription, he and George got 
some tools and fastened it to the wall. But all the time he was doing it, George was 
growling about the prescription. I will say this about him, though. He did offer to 
deliver it when my father got the medicine made. 

It was after twelve o'clock noon when it was done. We were going to have 
Christmas dinner at one o’clock so my mother told George to get his bicycle and 
hurry. Even then he’d just make it back in time for dinner. 

The medicine was for some new family who lived down on Baker Street. George 
said there was a boy in the family who had just entered his class at school the week 
before. “It doesn’t take them long to learn about ‘Pervis for Service,” he com- 
plained as he started down the steps to get his bike. 

Mother and I went on getting Christmas dinner. Uncle Fred and Aunt Ida were 
coming for dinner, and they were bringing Grandfather, too. (Continued on page 75) 
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AROLYN MEEKER was thinking hard as she walked out of 
School 72 one December afternoon. It was a Thugsday afternoon. 
the regular day for assembly. When the expected speaker had been un- 
able to come, the Reverend Mr. Scott from a small church near the 
school had substituted. He had talked about Christmas as a time for 
giving. He had reminded everyone that when they made their Christ- 
mas list, they should think in terms of big gifts for the people they love. 
Big in terms of how much time and effort and thought went into them. 

Carolyn frowned as she walked toward the bus. She had exactly $1.15 
and two bus tokens in her pocket. That, plus what she got for working 
after school in a music store, had to last her all that week and the 
next. There were lots of people that she’d love to give a big Christmas 
gift to, but it didn’t seem very hopeful. 

But words of the speaker seemed to stick in her mind, and she was 
still thinking about them when she left the bus at 156th Street. She 
lived in a rather run-down neighborhood, shabby but proud. The four- 
story houses had once been the homes of well-to-do people. Now they 
were mostly small apartments. Carolyn’s mother had the whole second 
floor of one building, but that was only because she ran a boarding- 
house. Mrs. Meeker had four boarders. 

As Carolyn entered the kitchen, her mother greeted her with a re- 
quest. In an effort to stretch the pennies, Mrs. Meeker cut every cor- 
ner in planning the meals. Tonight there was enough chicken left over 
to cream. Would Carolyn go to the grocery for some milk? 

Going to the grocery meant passing the Spartan Electrical Shop. In 
the window was a handsome dishwasher. 

“If I were thinking big thoughts like the Reverend Mr. Scott 
suggested, I should be planning on buying my mother a dish- 
washer for Christmas,” she said to herself. “When you run 
a boardinghouse and cook for six people every day, a 
dishwasher would certainly come in handy.” 

Carolyn stopped a minute longer to watch some- 
one putting a sign on the window. “Why,” she 
said to herself, “maybe Mr. Scott is right aft- 
er all,” for the sign was announcing a contest. 

Curiously, she watched further. What did 

one do to enter? Just fill out a blank and send it 

with the box top from the kind of soap her mother 
already used. The prize was the dishwasher on dis- 
play in the window. Carolyn went inside to get an 
entry blank. 

“You'd better give me two or three,” she said 
to Mr. Peterson, the manager. “I’m going to 
take the box top from every box of soap pow- 
der my mother has. If anybody needs to win 
this dishwasher, I do.” 

Mr. Peterson laughed. “What would 
you do with it?” he asked. 
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“Why, I'd give it to my mother for Christmas,” said Carolyn, dream- 
ily seeing it in the kitchen already. 

After she had gotten the milk, Carolyn began to think about other big 
presents for the people around her. As soon as she got home, she took 
a sheet of paper from her notebook. At the very top, for her mother, 
she wrote the dishwasher. 

“Now, let’s see,” she said. “There’s old Mrs. Slevenski with the rick- 
ety crutches. It’s getting harder and harder for her to get around. Some 
new aluminum crutches or a wheel chair would be fine.” 

Then she thought about Mrs. Forrester. “I know what she needs,” 
Carolyn mused. “If she just had some way to get to Springfield so she 
could spend Christmas with her son, that would make her happy.” 

As she heard noises in the back room, she thought about the two men 
boarders, old Mr. Golanti and his grandson, Tony. Gramp Golanti was 
the only relative Tony had. He had been laid off when he was sixty-five 
and was trying to live on his social security pension, and support Tony 
besides. Tony was a year older than Carolyn. He carried down the 
garbage and did other odd errands to help pay for their board. 

“If I could get old Mr. Golanti a part-time job so he could have a 
little more money, it would make him so happy,” thought Carolyn. 
Then she turned her attention to Tony. “I know what he wants. Didn’t 
I see him looking longingly at that red sweater in Silverstein’s window 
the other day?” 

“Now,” she said to herself. “I’ve thought of a big gift for everybody 
in the house. All I have to do is to get them.” 

She thought a minute. “Well, not everybody, I haven’t included my- 
self. Let’s see,” she said, “what do I want most of all?” She wrote two 
initials on her paper—7.G. ‘That's a secret,” she said, “I won’t even 
write it.” For what she wanted was to be better friends with Tony, 
who was always teasing her. 
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Just then the kitchen door slammed and in came Tony from the fire 
escape. 

“What are you doing, Carrot Top?” he asked. 

“Don’t call me that,” said Carolyn, blushing over her red hair. 

“I suppose you’re doing your homework,” said Tony. 

“I am, but a different kind of homework,” she replied. 
remember what Mr. Scott said this afternoon?” 

“Sure,” replied Tony. “Big stuff. According to him, if I wanted a 
gold Cadillac, I could get it. I suppose you've been making a fancy list.” 

“I have,” said Carolyn, somewhat defiantly. 

“So what are you going to give your mother?” asked Tony belliger- 
ently. 

“A new dishwasher,” said Carolyn excitedly. 

Tony looked at her as if she had lost her senses. 

“And that’s not all,” continued Carolyn hurriedly. “I’m going to get 
some new crutches for Mrs. Slevenski, and I’m going to send Mrs. 
Forrester to Springfield to see her son for Christmas.” 

Tony looked at her in amazement, and then he grinned slowly. “How 
about Gramp and me?” he asked. 

“Well, that’s a secret,” replied Carolyn. “But I have ideas about 
you, too.” 

Tony grew serious. “Look, kid,” he said, “Mr. Scott didn’t mean 
people like you and me when he was talking about giving big presents. 
You’d better cut yourself down to size. If you’d plan to give your 
mother a bowl from the five-and-ten-cent store, you’d be doing better 
than thinking about a dishwasher.” 

“No,” Carolyn said determinedly. “I’m getting big gifts for people 
this Christmas. You just wait and see.” 

After supper, she took the tops from the boxes of soap powder and 
fastened an entry blank to each one, telling in twenty-five words why 
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ORTOWN had no Christmas tree for their school concert 
that year. Yet every person who attended it said that 
they had never been to a better one. 

It was to have been a song festival centered around the Christ- 
mas tree, which was to have stood right in the center of the big 
hall. The children were to have marched around it, dressed in 
costume. They would enter the hall singing carols, and march 
around the tree; then arrange themselves in a semicircle behind 
the tree. Each child in the school had a part in the concert. 
The good singers were the angels in the carols; the best singers 
were the soloists. Good actors took the leading roles in the carols 
that were being acted; shy children took the pantomime parts. 
Even the very little children had parts, and they made most of 
the decorations for the tree, too. Older children prepared the 
notices to be sent to the local papers. Not one child was left out 
of the preparations, nor out of the concert itself. Even the par- 
ents had the job of buying and wrapping a present for each child. 

Larry and Phil Browning were to be responsible for getting the 
tree itself. They knew the territory around this northern Ontario 
village better than the other children and they were good skiers 
too. Their father owned a tract of land where spruce trees grew. 
One windy day late in the fall, a fine one had blown down in a 
storm and Mr. Browning had left it there for this concert. 

But the weather had been bad and it wasn’t until the day be- 
fore the concert that the boys were able to go for it. Even then 
the conditions for bringing it out were poor. There was no road 
that led to the spot and the boys must bring the tree out on a to- 
boggan. Their father had told them how to tie it on and how to 
ski with the toboggan behind them. 

It was afternoon when the boys left to get the tree. The snow 
on the streets of the village was deep, and they were looking for- 
ward to a safe and easy trip. 

Their father, who was a good woodsman, looked at the sky as 
if scenting danger and then yelled to the boys to wait a minute. 
He went inside the house and came out with a small hatchet and 
a box containing some matches. “Here, boys,” he said, “a woods- 
man never knows when he might need them.” 

The boys left and Mr. Browning went into the house with a 
worried expression on his face. “It is getting colder and that 
wind is very strong.” 


UPPER-GRADE. STORIES 





she wanted a dishwasher. On the way to the bus the next morning, she 
stopped at the Spartan Store to drop off her entries. “I’m going to 
win that contest,” she said. “Keep your fingers crossed for me.” 

“T certainly will, Carolyn,” Mr. Peterson replied. 

As she got on the bus, Carolyn began to think about her other gifts. 
After all, she had taken on a pretty big order. “Suppose I do end up 
giving Mom a twenty-five-cent bowl from the Five-and-Ten? It will be _ 
an awful comedown,” she mused. When she said “Five-and-Ten,” that 
gave her an idea. ‘Why didn’t I think of it before?” she thought, as 
she remembered the bulletin board on the store wall. “I’m going to put 
a notice there. Maybe somebody will be driving to Springfield for 
Christmas and will take Mrs. Forrester along.” 

That afternoon at school she asked the librarian if she could use the 
typewriter. She screwed in the paper and, by hit and touch, typed out 
a notice. “Are you driving to Springfield for Christmas? You could 
have a cheerful companion and give an old lady a Merry Christmas by 
taking her along. References furnished. Put a note on the bottom of 
this paper if you are interested.” 

She picked the best place on the bulletin board to fasten the notice. 
“Now,” she said, “I’m one step closer to getting my Christmas presents.” 

As she passed the wool counter, Carolyn noticed a sale on beautiful 
red nylon yarn. “Just the thing for Tony’s sweater,” she thought. “If I 
get up fifteen minutes early in the morning and walk to school and if I 
walk home at night, I could save enough money, and I bet Mrs. Slevinski 
would help me knit it.” She stopped to ask the clerk to save enough for 
her and then bought one skein so that she could start right away. “Why, 
I have almost three Christmas presents already,” (Continued on page 76) 


No Christmas Tree 


“Don’t worry,” said his wife, “the boys are dependable and 
will be all right.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” he answered. 

It turned out to be a difficult journey for the boys. They were 
scarcely out of the village before they met trouble. There were 
many spots where the wind had blown away the snow, so that 
their skis scraped on the rough frozen ground; and frequently 
the rocks were bare. But they hurried along, hoping to be back 
before dark set in so that they could choose their steps and take 
advantage of the snow. 

One section was particularly rough. It was high and the snow 
had drifted off the top. It had filled up the crevices in the rocks 
lower down, making the going that much more dangerous as now 
the boys didn’t know where the crevices were. “Our skis will 
keep us up on the surface, I think,” said Larry. 

“I hope so,” Phil answered and said no more for the wind was 
circling about—sometimes blowing in their faces and sometimes 
the other way. 

But they found the tree without too much trouble and were 
able to fasten it on to their toboggan as their father had told 
them to do. The tree was pretty, but it would need some prun- 
ing in order to make it a good Christmas tree, for there were 
some dead branches on it. 

“We'd better leave that to do when we get home,” they de- 
cided and started homeward. 

It was getting colder but the wind was not so strong. It was 
hard work pulling the toboggan over spots which were bare. 

Larry recalled a day last summer when the boys had come 
out to this rough spot and of how many blueberries there had 
been. They had picked so many there and had been chased away 
once when a black bear had chosen the same spot to pick. Then 
he thought of how Phil, in getting out of the bear’s way so quick- 
ly, had not seen a deep crevice in the rocks and had fallen into 
it. The crash he had made was so loud that the bear had rushed 
off quickly. Larry laughed out loud as he thought of it. While 
he was still laughing, he again heard a crash—and there beside 
him on the rough earth lay Phil. One ski was almost out of 
sight. It had disappeared into a long crevice which looked to 
be filled with snow. Taking Phil’s hand, he tried to help him 
get out. But somehow the harness of (Continued on page 68) 
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BELLS OR TONE BLOCKS 
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This song could be the climax of a 
Christmas pageant. Begin with choe 
ruses singing verses and descant, 
Play it again accompanied by song 
or melody flutes, or tonettes. Pass 
out tone blocks D, A, F#, B, and G. 
Repeat, using simplified melody be- 
low. The chords marked (*) are 
played by the blocks. Finish with 
entire school singing first verse. 
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Piano score, © Kari P 
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Bringing the world to 


the Classroom is Goal of 
EBF Production Units on 
Location Throughout the Globe 


For example: Dr. Milan Herzog roamed the ancient 
castles of France to produce the incomparable EBF series 
on life in the middle ages, then went on to Vienna to film 
and record the new series of 6 EBFilms on music and the 
symphony orchestra; John Barnes, on many locations in the U.S., 
England and the continent, produced such outstanding and 
unique films as Shakespeare, Roger Williams, The Oregon Trail and 

A Charles Dickens Christmas. Many other EBF producers and 
world-famous photographers worked in the global areas indicated above. 






= 


The Oregon Trail 





A Charles Dickens Christmas 


See and Use these Outstanding new EB Films pro- 
duced to meet the needs of each curriculum area. 





* U. S. HISTORY * MUSIC * THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
Oregon Trail, The Playing Good Music Atmospheric Pressure « 
American Flag, The Listening to Good Music Learning About Electric Current 
Declaration of Independence by Symphony Orchestra, The Exploring The Night Sky 

the Colonies, The (2nd ed.) Our World of Science 
i String Choir, The (2nd ed.) 
Bill of ig of the United Woodwind Choir, The (2nd ed.) * HUMAN BIOLOGY 
States, ie 


. Bross Choir, The(2nd ed.) 
Constitution of the United Percussion Group, The (2nd ed.) 
States, The Conducting Good Music 


gg webb ocags | Ae ll & LITERATURE AND 


AND HYGIENE 
Biography of the Unborn 
Spinel Column, The 
Tuberculosis (3rd ed.) 
Immunization (2nd ed.) 


Transportation CREATIVE EXPRESSION Keeping Clean and Neat 
World War II Shakespeare, William Learning About Your Nose 
Roger Williams A Charles Dickens Christmas / 


Gray Gull the Hunter 
Bear and the Hunter, The 
People of the Reindeer 


*& ELEMENTARY 


% FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Vacances en Normandie 


* THE ANIMAL WORLD 


* WORLD HISTORY 
Medieval Manor, The 
Medieval Crusades, The 
Medieval Knights, The 


Medieval Gilds, The SOCIAL STUDIES pam id 
Wheat Former, The (2nd ed.) 
Food and Animals—Ways They Eot 
Milk (2nd ed.) cand of 
Southeastern States (2nd ed.) Big Land Animals 
Northwestern States (2nd ed.) * THE PLANT WORLD North America. 
South Afric Flowers At Work (2nd ed.) Spiders (2nded-) 
Middle States, The (2nd ed.) Plant Traps (2nd ed.) Animals ot Work in Nature , 
Northeastern States (2nd ed.) Seed Dispersal (2nd ed.) Animols—Woys They Move 
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SET NEW STANDARDS IN A/V 
—. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


ait new year begins for us at EBF an- 
nually when schools resume in the fall. The 
year just past has been our greatest. More 
EBFilms were purchased — more EBFilm 
libraries started and more EBFilms rented 
from the great state and university libraries 
than ever before. 


Our EBF production units at home and 
pioneering in overseas locations throughout 
the globe, using advanced and costly new 
photographic techniques, have achieved the 
production of 56 of the finest films ever 
produced. As a result they have received 
with quiet pride the overwhelming ap- 
plause of audio-visual specialists around the 
world. 


You who are the leaders in the use of 
audio-visual materials in the classroom have 
told us that 1956 has been our greatest year 
and that the EBFilms you have previewed 
and purchased have truly set new standards 
of excellence. We promise to raise these 
standards again in the year to come — just 
as we have dedicated our efforts to even 
wider use of classroom films here and 
abroad. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 
Dept. I, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free EBFilm Guides on 
your new films in the following curriculum areas as 
listed at the left. (Indicate areas desired). 


0 0 


C) Please send complete catalog of EBFilms. 








My school is interested in [] Preview for purchase 


C0 Rental consideration 


OO 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 
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TR 
BLACKBOARD 
Ze” WORK ? 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY of 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


NEW HAND-GIENIC, the automatic 
can that uses any standard chalk, ends 
orever messy chalk dust on your hands 
and clothes. No more recoiling from fin- 











or crumbling chalk. Fits hand like a 
fountainpen .. . Scientifically balanced, 
chalk slides along board wah amazing 
ease, making chalk writi Eat smooth 
pleasure, At a push of a utton chalk 
won . Tetracts for carrying in pocket 

. . “chalk- + -e* becomes 4 
thing | the past. It’s the “natural” gift 
for a fellow teacher tox 


3 YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


STURDY METAL 8 gay Yer for long, reli- 
a 3 yr. written guarantee. 
Jewel-like 22 K. gold plated that contrasts 
beautifully with onyx-black barrel. It’s distinctive to 
use, thoughtful to give. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Try it at our risk: Send oni $2 for one (or $5 for 
3) portage free (no ©.0.D.’s). Enjoy HAND. 
GIENIC f 10 days, show it to other teachers. If 
delighted, return for full refund. You have nothing 
sk for quantity discounts and Teacher- 
Bw plan. It’s not sold in stores. Don’t do 
wit out it any longer: 


ORDER TODAY! 
HAND-GIENIC SPECIALTY CO., Dept. V 
161 W. 23 ST. NEW YORK II, N. Y. 





—Teachers!— 






Need Cash Quick? 
BORROW by MAIL 


No agénts will 
in small monthly A. to fit your income. Ne 





pees 


550-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 
POSTAL FINA . 
SrALP N mes Sz Se. Dept. 600-X 








1 
| 200 Keeline | 
Please rush Money Request Form and FREE informa- 
j MAMD cccccacccccccceccecccccccs | 
| ADDREss 

| TOWN. STATE. 














100X kstsivine Projector 


—-Enlarges Pictures, 
Printing, & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magna- 
Vue Optical Instrument 
projects and enlarges 
clippings, pictures, 
sketches, objects in 
full natural color, cor 
rectly and readable 

Project on_ wall, scree 
or table. MAGN iFies 
100 AREAS. Enlarges 
any material up to 3% x 
4-in. to 32x40 in. Used 
in hundreds of schools, 
homes, businesses. Also 
5 make signs, sketches 
easy from any copy 
Enameled steel, 10x7 %” high. Quality 2” focusing lens 
ran _ 110 volt current. Money back guarantee 
(2 9.50) Postpaid $4.98 
Souns N SMITH Co., Dept. 507, Detroit 7, Mich. 








GIFT PENCILS 
BY THE GROSS 


144 tnpgiated, $3.50 Only, Postpaid 
Your Choice of Imprint 
Greetings from (your own name). Greetings from 
Your Teacher or Your School name or class. 


Full box 1 gross (144) imprinted Christmas pencils 
in assorted colors to give pupils. You may have your 
choice of any one imprint shown above. Order several 
gross today. No C.0.D.’s. Send money order or check 





none — purchase of every 2 gross 


FREE TO TEACHERS. Surprise gift to each 
of pencil 








MARY LOUISE 
Dept. I, 15 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSCSSSCSEECCe 
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animals get their right voices.” 





Janet Trims a Tree 
(Continued from page 59) 


While Janet worked at her lessons 
that evening in a chair near the tree, 
her mind kept turning to how pretty 
the tree looked from outside. 

Now if Grandma just had a peri- 
scope that turned inward toward the 
house, she might even take a look at 
the Christmas tree through the down- 
stairs window. Janet laughed. What 
a silly idea! It would take magic to 
accomplish such a thing. 

The idea still stuck in Janet’s mind 
the next morning as she left for school. 
Outside the door she reached over and 
picked up a handful of snow from the 
branches of the tall evergreen. Sud- 
denly she had an idea. 

Janet hurried home after school. 
She could hardly wait until her father 
arrived. She wanted to tell him her 
plan. When he heard it, they went to 
the store and bought extra lights and 
silver foil. 

The next day Janet and her father 
worked outside the house. Grand- 
mother had been given a job to do at 
her desk. She was addressing Christ- 
mas cards for Mother. Janet had gone 
to her room right after school and 
helped Grandma move her chair to 
her desk away from the window. 

It was almost dark when Janet went 
back upstairs. Grandmother was just 
finishing stamping the cards she had 
addressed. 

“Come to the window,” Janet said. 
“T have something to show you.” 

Janet helped Grandmother move her 
chair over to the window. “Look,” 
Janet said, pointing below. 

Grandmother looked. There below 
her stood a brightly lighted Christmas 
tree with a star right on top. Silver 


balls and angels twinkled on_ its 
branches. Soft white snow took the 
place of cotton. 

“Mercy me,” Grandma said. “What 
is that?” 

“Tt’s yours.” Janet danced with ex- 


citement. “It’s your very own Christ- 
mas tree and you can see it all the 
time.” 

“It’s just like magic,” 
said. “Thank you, honey. 
nicest tree I have ever had.” 

Just then the chimes in a nearby 
church steeple began to play their 
evening concert. 

“Tt’s six o'clock,” Janet said. 

“Why, they're playing Christmas 
carols this evening,’ Grandma said. 

“Silent Night, Holy Night” the 
chimes were ringing softly. 

“It is a holy night,” Grandma said. 
“When children remember others, it 
is a very holy night.” 


Grandma 
It’s the 


Gunder’s Best Christmas 
(Continued from page 59) 


Brownies to jobs for the new year. 
Balder stroked his beard thoughtfully 
when he saw Gunder and remarked, 
“Well, Santa did say you could stay, 
but I'll have to find an easy job for 
you since you’re new and so little. 
You can see that the dolls and stuffed 
And he 
led Gunder to a cupboard filled with 
little boxes labeled Dolls, Bears, Ducks, 
Dogs, Kittens, and so on. In the 
boxes were the mechanical voices that 
make dolls say “ma ma” when they are 
tipped over, Teddy bears growl when 
they are squeezed, yellow plush duck- 
lings quack when they are wound up, 
and soft furry kittens say “meow.” 
Gunder’s eyes sparkled with delight 
and a wide grin spread over his sharp 
little face. This was just the chance 
he had been hoping for! He thought 
of the confusion he could cause on 
Christmas morning when children all 
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over the world found toys that made 
the wrong noises. There would be dolls 
that growled, and Teddy bears that said 
“quack, quack,” and fuzzy yellow duck- 
lings that waddled along the floor and 
said “ma ma.” 

Day after day Gunder worked hard 
at his task. Then one cold night not 
long before Christmas, he was walking 
across the yard to the Brownies’ bunk- 
house. Blue-white stars sparkled in the 
sky and fresh snow crackled underfoot. 
Now and then the tinkle of bells was 
heard as one of the little reindeer 
stirred in the barn. Suddenly, he 
stopped and sniffed the air. The spicy, 
sweet fragrance of gingerbread filled 
the air. He slipped quietly up to the 
kitchen window and peeked in. 

Mrs. Santa had just set the last pan 
of gingerbread men on the window 
ledge to cool. He reached out to steal 
one of the fragrant cookies when some- 
thing on the table beyond caught his 
eye. There stacked on the kitchen table 
was a huge pile of packages wrapped 
in gay paper and tied with satin ribbon. 
And right on top, on the biggest pack- 
age of all, was a tag which said 
GUNDER! He was so surprised that 
he lost his balance and fell off the win- 
dow ledge into the snowdrift. Never 
before had anyone ever given him a 
present. The possibility never occurred 
to him. He felt a strange lump in his 
throat as he picked himself out of the 
snowdrift and started back to the 
bunkhouse. 

That night he couldn’t sleep. He 
tossed and turned, thinking that he 
would never see what was in the big box 
with his name on it because he would 
have to be on his way to another part 
of the world before everyone found out 
what he had done. For the first time 
he thought of how Santa would feel 
when he heard about his prank. 

Suddenly he made up his mind what 
he was going to do. He hopped out of 
bed and wrapped his long red muffler 
around his neck and scurried off 
through the snow to the workshop. If 
he worked all night, every night until 
Christmas, perhaps he could undo the 
damage and no one would ever know. 

By Christmas Eve every doll and 
stuffed animal in the workshop was the 
way it should be. Gunder was such a 
tired little Gremlin that he tumbled 
into his bunk with all his clothes on 





and fell sound asleep without even see. 
ing Santa off on his great journey, 

When he finally awoke, he was star. 
tled to find all the Brownies crowded 
around his bunk. He sat up and Tubbed 
his eyes as they all yelled “Merry 
Christmas, Gunder” and handed him 
the big box. Balder said, “You slept so 
long that you almost missed your first 
Christmas dinner here with us.” Eager. 
ly, Gunder tore the wrappings off his 
very first Christmas present and found 
a whole new outfit, from stocking cap 
to pointed shoes, just like the ones the 
rest of the Brownies wore. 

Quickly he slipped out of bed and 
donned his new clothes. Arm in arm, 
he went off with his new friends to 
Christmas dinner, thinking to himself, 
“This really will be the best Christ- 
mas I ever had.” 


Bugle Dan and the Joy-Toy 
Makers 


(Continued from page 58) 


When the firemen had time between 
fires and shining their station and fire 
trucks, they sorted the pile of animals, 
Those that were made of all cloth 
were bundled up and sent to a clean- 
ing plant. 

This was the part that Bugle Dan 
didn’t much like. Soon he and a lot 
of animals and rag dolls were whirling 
at great speed in a big machine full 
of queer-smelling liquid. He began to 
get dizzy. He was sure some of his 
stuffing was squeezing out. At last, a 
man turned a lever. Bugle Dan and 
his companions were whirled some 
more, but this time it was to get them 
dry. 

Then they were put into a big ma- 
chine called a tumbler that tossed them 
around in some warm air. Bugle Dan 
began to feel himself again. He lost 
the odd smell, and his stuffing, what 
was left of it, became dry and fluffy. 
His legs were white once more. But 
now he was more ragged than ever. 

He and his fellows were crammed 
into a big dry-cleaning bag and piled 
on a delivery truck. They went along 
the driver’s route until he came to Sta- 
tion No. 4. Home again! 

Some of them were ready to send 
out to their new homes. But not Bugle 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Science Fun for Your 
Christmas Party 
(Continued from page 18) 


Most people guess about three to 
yn, Yet it’s possible to drop in more 
than ninety dimes if you do it careful- 
ly! To achieve this number, hold each 
dime vertically and lower it to touch 
the surface of the water. Then let it 
go gently, without rippling the surface. 
The reason you get such a large num- 
ber into the water is that the surface 
of the water acts like a skin, It will 
stretch and bulge up quite high before 
breaking and spilling over. For the pu- 
ils who want to know still more, sug- 
gest that they look up “surface ten- 
son” in a textbook or encyclopedia. 
§. The Cotton-Guessing Game. Even 
though the previous stunt will have 
made your pupils cautious about guess- 
ing, they will nevertheless fall for this 
one. Again, a clean dry glass is need- 
ed, but this time fill it to within an 
inch of the top. 
pound of absorbent cotton—the inex- 
pensive nonsterile kind will be fine. 
The cotton needs to be prepared be- 
forehand, by teasing it out into as large 
and fluffy a mass as possible, which is 
quite an impressive heap. Ask the pu- 
pils to guess how much of the cotton 
can be put into the glass before the 
water overflows. Your guess? 

The answer is: all of it and more! 
The technique is to tear off wads of 
cotton and immerse them one at a 
time. Gently press each wad down to 
the bottom with a broom straw, tooth- 
pick, or other slender object. The rea- 
son why you can get such an enor- 
mous-seeming amount into the water 
is because cotton is a very airy materi- 
al, consisting of long thin-walled cells 
with air inside and around. When you 
immerse it, the air is replaced by wa- 
ter. 

7. Pop-Bottle Music. Place eight 
equal-sized pop bottles on a table. Fill 
the first bottle with water and then 
tap it with a large nail or other metal 
object. Listen to the pitch of its sound. 
Then pour water into the second bot- 
tle, a bit at a time and tapping to hear 
its pitch, until it sounds one note high- 
er than the first bottle. Do the same 
with the rest of the bottles until you 
have a full scale of one octave. Then 
play appropriate tunes for the party. 

8. Free Frankfurters for Everybody. 
Draw a small X on the blackboard. 
Tell everybody to keep eyes focused 
on this mark for the rest of the stunt. 
Next, each person touches his fore- 
fingers together, tip to tip. Now, still 
touching, bring the forefingers up into 
the line of vision, until just below the 
X mark. Then slowly move the fin- 
gers about half an inch apart. See the 
little frankfurter floating in the air? 
From where did it come? As a hint, 
shut first one eye and then the other. 


Mr. Zither and Santa Claus 
(Continued from page 58) 


went on his way with his big pack of 
Christmas mail. 

The last one was the paper boy who 
passed by just before dusk. He always 
whistled a merry tune, and the colder 
the day the louder he’d whistle. 

But, after the first day or two, al- 
most no one spoke to Mr. Zither or 
paid him the least attention—not even 
Chris and Jerry, who had made him 
in the first place. 

Then came one winter evening that 
seemed different from before. People 
had been hurrying by all day long, 
carrying big bundles and calling “Mer- 
ty Christmas” to one another. But 
now there was hardly a soul to be seen. 
There were no late shoppers. Even the 


little old woman, who had never once 
failed to pass by, didn’t come that 
night. Mr. Zither hoped that she 
wasn’t ill, 

It was the newsboy who finally told 
Mr. Zither what it was all about. “I 
have to get my papers out early to- 
night,” he called. “It’s Christmas Eve, 
you know.” 

Mr. Zither didn’t know anything 
about Christmas Eve. But he did know 
that he was more lonely than ever. 





From within the houses came _ the 
sounds of laughter and singing. Then 
most of the lights went out and the 
town seemed to be sleeping. 

Mr. Zither was getting rather drow- 
sy himself when he heard sounds. 
They seemed to be coming from right 
over his head. “Why, they’re sleigh 
bells!” he cried. “I can hear sleigh 
bells!” At that moment a sleigh 
drawn by eight reindeer swooped down 
from the sky and Santa, in his bright 





red suit, jumped out. The reindeer 
nodded and smiled at Mr. Zither while 
Santa filled all the stockings in the 
neighborhood. But, just as they were 
really getting acquainted, Santa came 
back and climbed into the sleigh. 

He was about to drive off when he 
shouted, “By cracky! I believe this is 
as good a place as any to leave these 
crumbs for the birds’ Christmas din- 
ner.” He pulled a bag of crumbs out 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Mr. Zither and Santa Claus 
(Continued from page 67) 


of his sleigh. “I'll just put them in- 
side this big hat.” 

With that he turned Mr. Zither’s 
hat upside down, filled it with crumbs, 
and put it back on Mr. Zither’s head— 
still upside down. He jumped in his 
sleigh and was gone before the snow- 
man had any idea what it was all 
about. 

But he found out early next morn- 
ing. From daylight on he was busier 
than six mailmen before Christmas. 
Every bird in the neighborhood came 
flying over to get its holiday dinner. 
And when Mr. Zither heard people 
calling “Merry Christmas” to one an- 
other he almost burst with joy, for he 
knew his Christmas was the merriest 


of all. 


No Christmas Tree 
(Continued from page 63) 


Phil’s ski had been caught. Phil 
twisted and turned to get rid of the 
ski. When he did shake it free, he lay 
on the ground, writhing in pain. 

He grabbed his leg and felt it. “Oh, 
Larry,” he said, “I don’t think I can 
stand on it, but I'll try.” 

Larry helped him to his feet, but he 
only sank down again to the ground. 

The cold was penetrating and Larry 
knew they must not remain still for 
many moments or they would freeze 
to death. So he untied the Christmas 
tree from the toboggan and half carried 
and half pushed Phil onto it. He ar- 
ranged his brother so that his leg hurt 
him the least, and then he looked at 
the Christmas tree. He did hate to 
leave it. Perhaps he could tie it on 
behind and let it trail after them. He 
cut the rope that was used on the front 
of the toboggan in half and tied the 
tree to the back of the toboggan. 
Then he took Phil’s skis and put them 
in among the branches of the tree. 

“I can manage if there is plenty of 
snow,” he thought. But it was slow, 
very slow, and it was getting colder all 
the time. He tried to talk to Phil as 
they went along for he knew that Phil 
must not sleep. He should keep mov- 
ing as much as possible so that his 
hands, face, and legs should not freeze. 

But the going was slow, and finally 
Larry had to stop altogether. They 
had come to a place where the ground 
was entirely bare of snow. Neither the 
toboggan or the skis were of any use. 

What was he to do? He stood and 
thought. Then he turned to Phil and 
spoke to him. There was no answer. 
He went up to him and shook him. 
“Phil, you mustn’t sleep. You must 
not. Keep moving. Try, Phil, try.” 


“O.K.” came the answer, but Larry 
knew that it was only a matter of a 
few moments before Phil would drop 
off to sleep, and then slowly but sure- 
ly, he would be frozen. 

Again he tried to pull the toboggan, 
but he could hardly move it. He went 
a few paces and stopped, out of breath. 
He knew he could go no further. But 
he could see the lights of the village, 
for night had come as they had been 
creeping along. The northern twilight 
is long, but that night it had seemed 
no time before the stars began to twin- 
kle and the beautiful northern night 
was upon them. The wind had gone 
down, but the temperature had gone 
down too, until now it was very cold. 

Larry took off his skis to try to pull 
the toboggan without them, but he 
could not do so. The weight of Phil 
and the tree was too much. He would 
leave the tree behind. Perhaps he 
could get it in the morning and still 
have it in time for the concert tomor- 
row night. He went back to the tree. 
His fingers were so cold, he couldn’t 
untie the knot he had made in the 
rope. He took the hatchet his father 
had given him and cut it. Then he 
saw a dead branch. He decided to 
make a fire. He was glad that his 
father had given him the matches. 

He cut off the branch, broke it into 
smaller pieces and made a fire. He 
brought the toboggan with Phil on it 
closer to the fire, and then went back 
for some more branches. Soon he had 
a good blaze and then he turned his 
attention to Phil. He rubbed his hands 
and his face. Finally he heard a moan 
from Phil. In the meantime the fire 
had died down and he knew he must 
keep it going. 

“Thank goodness this tree has been 
lying on the ground some time. It 
would not burn very well, if we had 
had to cut it today,” he said to him- 
self, as he added more fuel to the fire. 

So he continued hacking away at 
the branches of the spruce tree. He 
was too busy to notice the flashlights 
approaching from the village. 

“What happened, Larry?” It was 
his father’s voice. Larry just sighed 
and sank down on the cold ground. 
His father had seen the light of the fire 
and followed it, knowing something 
was wrong. 

The next day it stormed again. No 
one could go out for a tree, so the 
school concert was held without it. 

But everyone said it was more fun 
than if they had had a tree. They used 
the decorations in other ways. The big 
star which was to have been on top of 
the tree was suspended from the ceil- 
ing and hung over the table holding 
the gaily decked gifts. The children 
marched around the table instead of 

(Continued on page 69) 
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far and near, Tell the world glad Christ - mas is 
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No Christmas Tree 
(Continued from page 68) 


ground the tree; the ornaments which 
the little children had made were worn 
ground the necks of the carolers. 

Phil had been taken the night before 
to the little Red Cross outpost hospi- 
tal, where he was examined and it was 
found that he had a broken leg. But 
it was a clean break so no one needed 
to worry about him. Altogether there 
was a great spirit of rejoicing. ; 

At the end of the program the prin- 
cipal arose and said simply, “] am 
going to present Larry Browning with 
a letter which I hope he will keep al- 
ways. It merely states what happened 
yesterday and tells how deeply grate- 
ful our audience is. This might have 
been a tragic evening, instead of the 
pleasant one it has been, had it not 
heen for his courage and the knowl- 
edge of what to do in an emergency.” 


Little Whistler of London 
Town 


(Continued from page 61) 


at the flour on the end of Mistress 
Merry’s nose. 

“J have attended to all my chores, 
Mistress Merry. Now, may I go?” 

Mistress Merry sighed. “I’ve been 
hoping you would get out of the no- 
tion. We have plenty for Christmas 
dinner. * Venison, bear meat, baked 
beans, pumpkin pie, hoecake with 
maple syrup,” she counted off the items 
on floury fingers. 

“But no turkey,” Thad argued. 

“But you might get lost, or a strange 
band of Indians might carry you off!” 

Thad laughed. “But our good friend 
Powhatan has taught me how to take 
care of myself. I'll come home the 
minute I get the turkey.” 

Mistress Merry shoved the last pie 
into the oven. 

“You will never give me peace until 
I say yes,” she said finally. “But 
whether you find a turkey or not, Mas- 
ter Thaddeus Periwinkle, if you're not 
back ere the sun sets, I'll send you 
right back to London, come the next 
boat!” 

Thad promised, knowing full well 
such a thing would never happen. He 
felt in the pockets of his homespun 
jacket for his knife and the whistle he 
had fashioned from a willow twig. 
Mistress Merry wouldn’t let him carry 
a gun. 

Walking softly through the under- 
brush, he noticed many different birds, 
but he closed his eyes and moved away 
from the temptation to join their chat- 
ter. It was a turkey he was after! 

It wasn’t long before there was a 
whirring of wings, and there almost 
directly above him perched a turkey 
hen. He remembered what Master 
Tom had told him. They were much 
more wary than the cocky gobblers. 

Thad waited a few minutes before 
giving their peculiar, plaintive call. 
Immediately he was answered, and his 
eyes sparkled with excitement. Now 
that he had found the turkey, how 
would he snare the wily bird! The trap 
he had set in the open might take all 
day. While he waited, he took from 
his pocket a piece of hominy cake. He 
started to take a bite when he noticed 
amovement in the brush. There wasn’t 
a sign of a breeze. His heart skipped a 
beat. Either a wild animal or Indians! 

An arrow sped past, and the turkey 
dropped at Thad’s feet. The bushes 
parted and a young Indian boy about 
Thad’s own age held up his hand in 
greeting. “Me tribe Powhatan.” 

Thad nodded, picked up the turkey, 
and handed it to him. The Indian boy 
shook his head, at the same time look- 
ing hungrily at the hominy cake. Thad 


offered the cake. The Indian boy 
shook his head again. 

“Me no eat. Only few more days.” 
He drew himself proudly to his full 
height. “Be young brave!” 

Master Tom had told Thad how 
young Indian boys went out into the 
woods to fend for themeslves, smeared 
with clay and with nothing to eat. 
They spent their time calling upon the 
Manitou Spirit to make them brave 
warriors. When they returned to their 





tribe after several days, they were con- 
sidered men. Then they began their 
training to be good warriors. 

Thad handed the turkey to the boy 
again. “Your tribe needs food. Take 
it to them!” 

“Tt too many days before I go back,” 
the boy said. “You take! I give to 
you.” 

Thad thanked him, and putting his 
hand in his pocket he brought forth his 
whistle. “You call turkeys,” he grinned, 





as he pressed it into the Indian boy’s 
hand. 

The sun was setting when Thad 
came into the clearing. He could not 
help wishing the Indian boy was fin- 
ished with his fasting so he could have 
Christmas dinner with them. 

Thad hurried along. There was so 
much to tell Master Tom and Mis- 
tress Merry, and there would be hoe- 
cakes and hominy waiting for a hun- 
gry lad carrying a Christmas turkey. 











“and a Merry Christmas to all” 
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Bugle Dan and the Joy-Toy 
Makers 


(Continued from page 66) 


Dan. He was given to Stan, who 
looked him over carefully. “Hmm,” 
he said, “you are a mess. Guess those 
legs will have to come off.” 

Rip, rip. So sharp was the razor 
blade that cut the stitches that Bugle 
Dan didn’t feel a thing. Stan, he nod- 
ded to himself, was tops as a toymaker. 

Stan took out what was left of the 
stuffing. He sewed up the sides of the 
legs on a sewing machine. Then he 
stuffed them tightly with foam rubber, 
and stitched them back on the body. 

Off came the frayed green ribbon. 
A stitch here and there fastened the 
head on tight. “He’s turned out to be 
quite a pooch,” said Stan, as he tied 
on a new ribbon. 

Now Bugle Dan was taken to the 
Central Fire Station. Here the big 
basement room was a bustling place. 
Many workers were packing the toys. 

Assistant Fire Chief Hal Camp, who 
was in charge of the Joy-Toy Makers, 
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was here, there, and everywhere. He 
picked up Bugle Dan, saying, “Hello, 
Old Timer. I see they fixed you as 
chipper as ever.” 

Christmas morning came, and Bugle 
Dan lay under a small spruce tree 
trimmed with gay paper chains and 
cranberry strings. He, too, was dressed 
up in gay paper and ribbon. Anxious- 
ly, he waited to see his new master. 

A serious-eyed little girl peered at 
him among the untied wrappings. At 
first, he gave a disappointed sigh inside 
him. Wasn’t he a man’s dog? 

She patted his fat sides, and gently 
pulled his floppy ears. It was going 
to be all right, he knew then. He'd 


| love his new mistress. 


“T’m Laura,” she whispered. “What’s 


| your name?” She turned him this way 


and that, until she found his name tag 
on the sole of a front paw. “Merry 
Christmas, Bugle Dan!” 


It Must Be Christmas Eve 
(Continued from page 60) 


to sell him didn’t come that winter, 


| and when the fall sales were made, | 
Fleetwing wasn’t included in any of | 


the deals. Dick felt hopeful about his 
being kept. He continued to work 
with him. Some of the grooms and 
jockeys still teased Dick as he rode 
around the track. 

“Whose record is he going to break?” 
one of the men would call, “Man o’ 
War's or Citation’s?” 

Dick always laughed. He knew that 
Fleetwing looked awkward, but he was 
every inch a thoroughbred. 

Early in June Mr. Harriman came 
to visit the stables with his friend, Arch 
Tremont. The moment Mr. Tremont 
saw Fleetwing, he was enthusiastic. 

Mr. Harriman had Dick ride Fleet- 
wing for Mr. Tremont and he proudly 
showed off all the things that he had 
taught the horse during the winter. 

At the third time around the ring, 
Dick heard Mr. Tremont say to his 

(Continued on page 74) 
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MAKING GREETING CARDS—These are only samples. If we ask children to produce them 





wholesale, we will not be using them in the best way possible. An art teacher, taking the 
same card to each of three second grades, will if she is lucky, find that perhaps seventy-five 
children have made pretty good facsimiles of it. Is this the result we want? And how will 


each child profit by such a procedure? 


Show them instead a new material, or explain a simple construction and show a sample. 
If the class is large, some of the materials may be precut in portions that will facilitate 
distributing. Not precut in a design that needs only assembling! Ask for suggestions from 
the children—challenge them to turn out an original card from what is available at school or 


at home. Be generous with admiration of the 


“newest models," but understanding enough 


to know that some children would do better with a football or a cookbook! Send us some 


cards that your children create. 


1. Swab and Bleach 


MOST pictures are made by putting on color. 
Greeting cards may be made on bright or 
deep shades of construction paper by taking 
color off! Use laundry bleach on a cotton 
swab. (The bleach will take color out of clothes 
if you drop or spill any, so put it in an old ink 
bottle of a shape that will not tip; and keep 
swabs in a lid or dish.) First, try scraps of the 
paper, as some colors react to bleach better 
than others. If the color of the paper changes 
to an off-white where the bleach is applied, 
the paper is satisfactory. Make a sketch in 
pencil, accented with very light areas. Apply 
the bleach carefully to those areas. Booklet 
covers, and pictures for framing, may also 
be made with bleach. Use crayon or ink if you 
need heavier accents. EMMA GREEN 


2. Paste Painting 


CHILDREN will invent many ways to decorate 
cards with paste paint. Mix together 2!/> cups 
of flour with enough water to give a gooey 
(but not runny) consistency, easily beaten with 
a spoon. It can be spread with the fingers on 
any color construction paper. Glitter may be 
sifted over a Santa face, snowman, or tree, 
while the paste is still wet. A white paste tree 
can be decorated with star seals. 

Tint the paste mixture with fgod coloring if 
it is to be used on white greeting cards or 
posters. Green paste trees may be decorated 
with notebook ring reenforcements. Large 
Paste paintings will look well hung in the class- 


room or hallway. MARGARET TRUSLER 


Else Bartlett Cresse 


3. Window Card 


MAKE a window as seen from indoors, from a 
whole sheet of 6” x 9” or 9” x 12” construc- 
tion paper in a color that contrasts with the 
scenic or figured paper that you wish to have 
showing through the open panes. At the ends 
of the sheet, rule lines '/2” apart, creasing 
them in accordion folds to represent shutters 
or drapery on either side of the window. Draw 
window panes, checking with the corner of a 
paper (or use a triangle), to be sure that they 
are square. Place the paper on a cardboard 
and cut out the panes with a single-edge razor 
blade or a knife. Fasten the decorated paper 
behind the opening. Use lettering from pack- 
age-wrap Christmas tape. ELSE CRESSE 


4. Pop-Up Tree 


DESIGN a three-dimensional evergreen tree 
that will be pasted inside a folder-type card, 
to pop up when the card is opened. Start with 
several triangle shapes piled on top of each 
other. The tree, trunk, and base should fill a 
tall oblong. Fold the paper lengthwise, mak- 
ing the center of the tree come on the fold. 
Cut out the tree while the paper is folded, 
making the two sides the same. Make three 
trees that are identical (from construction pa- 
per or folding tag), creasing the folds sharply. 
Fit the three trees to each other and paste in 
place, all but the last two halves, which are 
pasted flat on either side of the inside fold 
on the card. Use rubber cement, and brush 
over these halves quickly with the tree laid 
flat. Spread the cement on the outside of the 
two single-thickness sides. Decorate with note- 
book-ring reenforcements, gummed paper stars, 


or small paper ornaments. JANE TURNER 





5. Foil and Crayon 


FOLD a piece of plain white paper for the 
card end to end, then side to side, so that you 
have a double folder. (The folded edges will 
be at the left and the top.) Be sure that this 
card fits the envelope you wish to use. If not, 
trim it to fit. Cut a bell shape on the fold of 
a piece of scrap paper. Open it and transfer 
it to the front of your card. Color the bell. 
Unfold the entire card, and cut away a band 
across the bell, as shown, cutting only the top 
layer of paper. Paste aluminum foil behind it. 
Refold card; letter greeting. RUTH PERDEW 


G6. Glittering Greetings 


DRAW the design lightly in pencil on a card, 
after making preliminary sketches on scrap 
paper. Outline with India ink or a black crayon, 
if the card is a color. With a toothpick dipped 
in glue, carefully fill in the areas to be covered 
with glitter. Cover with glitter, allow to dry, 
and shake off the excess. JOAN ATWATER 


7. Pinked Paper 


CUT card folders from fibre toweling, using 
the pinking shears for the edges after you 
have outlined the piece of paper for the fold- 
er, in pencil. Decorate with a picture cut from 
a used Christmas card, mounted on colored 
paper, also with a pinked edge. Clip a greet- 
ing for the inside. LUCIA MACK VOLLMAR 
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a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 





LL | al 


Here’s exciting wreath for your 
door... Imagine how thrilled folks 
are to find it is candy. And 
then, spy the scissors 

inviting them to cut off a piece. 
Easy and fun to make. 


candy wreath 


\ a 


4 Cut in two bottom of a wire 
hanger; lap ends over 214"; bind 
together with adhesive tape. . 
Pull in to circle .. Wind wreath 
with 3 yds. of rag strips. Sew to 
base of hook. Wind tight. 


2 Use about 3 Ibs. of hard 
eandy, cellophane and foil 
wrapped—all kinds and sizes. 


3 Secure one end of 36 inches 
of thin wire to base of hook; run 
other thru one end of candy 
wrap; twist tight to wreath, 
mee by piece . . Add bow and 

lunt scissors. Cover the hook, 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed! 






The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 





Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 











Have you read the rules for 
The INSTRUCTOR Travel Contest ? 


You will find them on page 78, together with another coupon. 
The announcement on page 55 tells about the wonderful prizes 


offered in this Contest. 


Use the Coupon Below 


ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee es 


The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Travel Department 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is my Travel Contest Letter of approximately 150 words. 
1 understand | will be notified if | win a prize, as soon as judging 
is completed. My letter becomes the property of The INSTRUCTOR. 
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It Must Be Christmas Eve 
(Continued from page 70) 


friend, “That’s just the kind of horse 
I want for my daughter, Carol.” 

“‘He’s yours for a thousand dollars,” 
Mr. Harriman replied, and before the 
two men left the stables to go back to 
New York, arrangements were made to 
ship Fleetwing to Mr. Tremont’s home 
on Long Island. 

For weeks Dick was bitter about the 
sale of Fleetwing. 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Harriman let you 
run the estate?” Dick demanded hotly 
of his father. “If you thought it was 
a good deal to sell Fleetwing, you 
would sell him. But as long as you 
didn’t, what right did Mr. Harriman 
have to sell him over your head?” 

“Mr. Harriman is the owner,” Dick’s 
father reminded him gently. 

All through the summer months and 
into the fall, Dick carried his bitter- 
ness toward Mr. Harriman. He missed 
Fleetwing, and none of the other horses 
seemed to take his place. 

One night about a week before 
Christmas, Mr. Johnson seemed un- 
usually quiet at the dinner table. Ev- 
erybody in the family knew he had 
something on his mind, and after Mrs. 
Johnson served the dessert, she looked 
at her husband and laughed. “You 
might as well tell us.” 

“Tell you what?” 

“What’s on your mind,” she replied. 
“We can all tell that you’re thinking 
about something, and my guess is that 
it’s something that affects the whole 
family. So the sooner you speak up, 
the better.” 

“I guess I might as well,” said Mr. 
Johnson with a sigh. “Of all the holi- 
days, to me Christmas is a family time. 
It’s when you invite the people that 
you care for to be with you and share 
your happiness.” 

“Surely you don’t have to be away 
for Christmas,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

“Tt’s not that,” replied her husband. 
“But I had a call from Mr. Harriman 
this morning telling me that he wants 
to come down the Saturday before 
Christmas and spend two or three days 
going over the horses.” 

“That means he’ll be here on Christ- 
mas Day,” spoke up his wife.. 

“That’s right,” replied Mr. Johnson, 
“and I couldn’t see anybody being 
alone on Christmas, so I asked him to 
spend the day with us.” 

“You did?” asked Dick, half in dis- 
may and half in surprise. 

“TI did,’ confirmed Mr. Johnson, 
“and believe me, it was a hard thing 
to do because I know how you feel 
about him. The last thing that I want 
to do is to spoil Christmas for any 
member of my family.” 

“It’s all right, Dad. You couldn’t 
do any thing else. Ill be decent to 
him, too,” Dick said, rising to the oc- 
casion. 

His father nodded his head gravely. 
“Thank you, Dick,” he said. “I knew 
I could count on you.” 

Mr. Harriman arrived two days be- 
fore Christmas, as scheduled. The 
Johnson family suspected that he had 
come to the stables at Christmas on 
purpose for he seemed to be a lonely 
man. He was a widower and his only 
son and family were in Europe. Per- 
haps Mr. Harriman dreaded having no 
one with whom to spend the holidays. 

Although Mr. Harriman had his 
own home on the stable grounds, Mr. 
Johnson had insisted that he move into 
their guest room on Christmas Eve. 

“You're going to be a member of 
the family,” he said heartily. “So we 
want you there for all the festivities.” 
All the Johnsons had gifts for him too. 
Dick wrapped up a wool plaid neck- 
tie while Sally had four linen hand- 
kerchiefs with an H in the corner. 





Mr. Harriman’s suitcase was brought 
to the house by one of the men about 
four o’clock, and Mr. Johnson and his 
boss came in from the farm in time 
for dinner. During the meal Dick eyed 
him curiously. The older man actually 
seemed nervous and unsure of himself. 
Dinner was no more than over when 
he cleared his throat and spoke to 
Dick. “Richard, I would appreciate 
it if you would come with me to the 
stables. I have something there to show 
you.” 

Dick hid a little smile. He was 
sure it was the new colt Bright Star 
which Mr. Harriman had had deliy.- 
ered that afternoon. Dick had already 
been in to see it. But without a com- 
ment, he got on his coat and accom- 
panied the owner to the stables. 

Sure enough it was Bright Star that 
Mr. Harriman wanted to show him. 

“What do you think of him?” Mr, 
Harriman asked. 

“He’s fine-looking, _ sir, 
Dick politely. 

““He’s almost as handsome as Fleet- 
wing, don’t you think?” asked Mr, 
Harriman, a little anxiously. 

Dick felt the blood rush to his face, 
Did Mr. Harriman know how he had 


” 


replied 





SPECIAL EVENTS 
Dec. 8—Feast of the Im- 


maculate Conception— 
Catholic Holy Day 

Dec. 10—Human Rights Day 
—Anniversary of the UN 

— of the Universal 

Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948 

Dec. 15—Bill of Rights Day 
—Marking ratification of 
first ten Amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution in 
1791 

Dec. 21—First day of winter 

Dec. 25—Christmas; also 
birthday of Clara Barton, 
Founder of American Red 
Cross 


Dec. 31—New Year's Eve 











felt about Fleetwing? He managed to 
answer a polite, “Yes, sir.” 

“Do you think you could train him 
as well as you trained Fleetwing?” 
asked Mr. Harriman. 

“IT could, sir, but I’d rather not,” 
replied Dick, forgetting his resolve to 
be polite. 

*You’d rather not?” echoed Mr. 
Harriman. 

“IT guess I’ll never be a real train- 
er,” Dick replied. “I can’t train a 
horse and then just give it up when 
someone says to sell it!” 

“Richard,” said Mr. Harriman gen- 
tly. “When I asked you if you could 
train the colt, I meant that I was giv- 
ing you Bright Star to keep.” 

Dick looked at him in surprise. 
“You're giving me Bright Star?” he 
said. “But there’s no reason why you 
should.” 

“There’s no reason why I should ex- 
cept that I want to,” Mr. Harriman 
replied. 

The two looked at each other for a 
minute. Then Mr. Harriman cleared 
his throat. “Richard,” he said, “did 
you ever make a mistake, an innocent 
mistake, and yet you wanted to do 
something to fix it up?” 

Dick thought hard for a minute. 
“Yes, I guess I did,” he replied. “One 
time, just to be funny, I was kidding 
Tim Long about having red hair when 

(Continued on page 77) 
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“Pervis for Service” 
(Continued from page 61) 


My father always likes a big turkey 
and we had one that weighed about 
twenty pounds. It was so heavy that 
when my mother was ready to take it 
out of the oven, she had to get my 
father to lift it up. It got to be one 
o'clock and my Uncle Fred and Aunt 
Ida and grandfather arrived and still 
George wasn’t back. We were having 
cranberry juice for a first course. My 
mother said if George didn’t come by 
the time I filled the juice glasses, we'd 
sit down anyway. 

Just then the telephone rang. It was 
George! He asked to speak to my 
mother and, strangely enough, said 
not to wait Christmas dinner for him. 
She asked if something was wrong, 
and he said no, everything was fine 
and he’d get a turkey sandwich when 
he’d get home. That didn’t sound like 
George, who’s the biggest eater in our 
family. But there wasn’t anything else 
to do, so we sat down and had Christ- 
mas dinner without him. 

George came into the house at four 
o'clock just as if he had been next 
door for five minutes. My father in- 
quired about the family where he had 
delivered the medicine. 

“Oh, it was for Mr. Trimble,” said 
George nonchalantly. “Seems like he 
wasn't doing so well, though, because 
shortly after I got there, they had to 
take him to the hospital.” 

“They did?” asked my mother in 
dismay. 

“Yes,” replied George. “Of course 
Mrs. Trimble rode in the ambulance, 
too. She called from the hospital just 
before I left. I guess everything is 
going to be all right.” 

My mother asked George if he was 
hungry. He replied that he had had 
a big Christmas dinner, and patted his 
stomach as if to prove what he was 
saying. Then he excused himself and 
picked up a book that my cousin Tom 
had sent him for Christmas. He went 
into his bedroom and shut the door. 
That’s the way George is when he gets 
a new book. He can’t wait until he 
reads it. 

Before long, the telephone rang. 
My mother went to answer it, and she 
talked for the longest time. When she 
hung up, she called to George to come 
into the living room. 

“That was Mrs, Trimble,” she said. 
“She is home from the hospital and 
she wanted you to know that it turned 
out that Mr. Trimble had appendicitis. 
The doctor operated and by the time 
she left he was out of the ether.” 

“That’s good,” said George, and 
then started back to the bedroom to 
continue his reading. 

“By the way,” said my mother, eye- 
ing him suspiciously. “Would you 
mind telling me where you learned to 
make such good gravy?” 

George gave her a blank stare. 

“Why, yes,” she said to the rest of 

us. “According to Mrs. Trimble, 
George practically cooked the Christ- 
mas dinner.” 
“Oh, no, I didn’t,” replied George. 
‘Bob mashed the potatoes and fixed 
the salad. I just finished up the turkey 
and made the gravy, and put the plum 
pudding to cook.” 

Uncle Fred congratulated George 
on being such a fine cook. 

“He’s more than a cook,” interrupt- 
ed my mother, and then she eyed 
George again. “Just where did you 
learn how to change a baby and feed 
it: 

George blushed until his face was 

ted down to the roots of his hair. 
_ Now listen, Mom, there was noth- 
Ing to it. After all there were two of 
them, and all I had to do was to do 
the same thing Bob was doing.” 


Then my mother told us the whole 
story, much to George’s dismay. It 
seems that there are five Trimble chil- 
dren. The oldest one is Bob, the one 
that’s in George’s room, and the young- 
est ones are six-months-old twins. 
Mrs. Trimble had been busy taking 
care of her husband and the twins 
hadn’t had their bath and _ really 
hadn’t had much attention the whole 
day. After dinner, George and Bob 
put the younger children to work 





washing dishes and then each one took 
one of the babies, bathed him, dressed 
him, and put him to bed. 

“They really looked cute when we 
got them all fixed up,” said George 
with a grin, “and we put a lot of that 
baby powder on them so they smelled 
nice, too. After we gave them their 
bottles, they both went sound asleep. 

“Mrs. Trimble called up from the 
hospital, but we told her to stay right 
there until the operation was over. 





We were sure we could handle things, 
and except for forgetting the salt in 
the mashed potatoes and losing one of 
and babies’ bootees, we did all right.” 

Everybody laughed, and Uncle Fred 
slapped George heartily on the back. 

“What a Christmas,” he said. “I 
bet you won’t forget this one.” 

“No,” admitted George, “I guess I 
won't. But to tell the truth, it was 
sort of fun.” 


(Continued on page 76) 








STORY OF COAL—NO. 2 IN A SERIES 
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Coal Reserves 


URING the millions of years required for the con- 
5 ae of dead vegetable matter into coal, billions 
of tons of this precious fuel were formed. As civilization 
developed and national borders were created, Ameri- 
ca found itself with an abundance of coal deposits 
within its boundaries. Today the United States has 40% 
of the world’s known coal reserves, scattered through- 
out 31 states and Alaska. These reserves total over a 
trillion tons—enough to last for approximately 2000 
years at our present rate of use! 


This is significant. Since our civilization could not 
function without coal, the availability of a plentiful 
supply is necessary for continued industrial growth. 


Our coal reserves assure America that supply. Coal 
represents 90% of our mineral fuel reserves. As men- 
tioned before, this means adequate fuel for many hun- 
dreds of years. When we match this against coal 
resources of other countries or even against the com- 
paratively limited longevity of other fuels in our own 


country, we can consider ourselves fortunate. In war 
or peace —for a continuing future — our vast coal 
reserves form a staunch basis for America’s security. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 6122 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


| 

| 

| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘‘The Genie Story” 
| and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

“THE GENIE STORY'’—The magic genie of coal shows a 
| schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational 
1 cartoon book in color. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name sinensinieteninninensiiiiialeall 
School____ 
Street 





City ——L——— State 
Position or grade 








NOW... EVEN 
“SLOW LEARNERS’ 


QUICKLY GRASP 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
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The whole class, even slower pupils, | 
responds to the magic and fun of 
Instructo Language Arts Cut-Out. | 
Used with a flannel board, the felt 
cut-outs graphically, tangibly aid the 
teacher in dozens of learning situa- | 
tions, Letter recognition, vocabulary 
development, grammar, oral expres- 
sion, and reading readiness are 
acquired quickly and thoroughly when 
you teach the Instructo way. | 


ILLUSTRATED VERBS 
AND PREPOSITIONS 


Complete with lower case manuscript 
letters. (See samples at left.) Choice 
of red or bive on white felt. 


No. 42—Sixteen verbs ............ $.85 
No. 44—Seventeen prepositions ... .85 


FOUR ALPHABET SETS 


No, 20—26 three-inch die-cut capitals, 
red, blue or yellow ............... $.50 


No. 30—150 three-inch assort. capitals, 
die-cut from red, blue or yellow 
a Rabiscadvesbsseuccadcausl $1.90 


No. 40—Manuscript lower case letters 
ready to cut from 5 sheets felt ...$.85 


No. 41—150 two-inch assort. manuscript 
lc. letters die-cut from red, bive or 
BE TED cevcsacessssccsoss woe $1.90 


POPULAR ANIMAL CUT-OUTS | 
With felt sheet of manuscript names. | 


No. 9—Die-cut elephant, camel, mon- 
key, bear, lion, seal ............. $1.25 


No. 9%2—Die-cut horse, dog, 


cat, pig, rabbit, cow ...$1.25 , 

9 
No. 94—Die-cut duck, goose, turkey, | 
Ghlck, hem, reese? 2... cccccccces $1.25 


COLOR RECOGNITION 


No. 55—Dozen 3'/"' felt 
squares, each a different a 
color, with manuscript t.c. 

WOTNEB cccctnscsccvcecsses $1.35 red 


RELATIVE SIZES 


No. 46—Six die-cut circles 
with manuscript names: "'small, 
smalier, smallest, large, 


| 

| 

3 | 
larger, largest ......... $1.00 
FREE! | 

| 


Write for 20 - page 
brochure showing en- 
tire Instructo Line. 


FLANNEL BOARDS FELTC 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


+ 256A, 5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Po 





“Pervis for Service” 
(Continued from page 75) 


“TIl bet you won't, son,” said my 
father. 

George interrupted, “I know what 
you are going to say. That old slogan 
‘Pervis for Service.’ I guess I’m just a 
chip from the old block after all.” 

My dad laughed. “After all you’ve 
done, that’s about the nicest compli- 
ment you could give me, George.” 

That’s the end of the story. I’m not 
saying for sure George will run the 
drug store when he grows up, but I 
think it’s pretty likely that if you come 
around in twenty or thirty years there 
will still be a sign on the corner of 
Broad and Elm Streets that says “Per- 
vis for Service.” 


Think Big! 
(Continued from page 63) 


she thought, as she walked toward 
home. 

Three afternoons a week Carolyn 
worked at old Mr. Hepplewhite’s mu- 
sic shop. When she arrived one after- 
noon, a new shipment of records for 
Christmas had just come. 

“They're all in the cellar,” Mr. 
Hepplewhite said with a sigh, “and 
they need to be checked. I hate to 
leave the shop with so many people 
coming in. Do you think you could 
work on them?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Carolyn happily. 
She picked up the invoices and skipped 
toward the cellar steps. Looking for 
something to sit on, she spied a wheel 
chair in the corner. It was dusty, but 
otherwise just as good as new. “I 
wonder if I could buy this from Mr. 
Hepplewhite. It would be perfect for 
Mrs. Slevenski.” She could hardly 
wait to finish the invoice so she could 
ask him. 

At six o’clock the store closed. When 
the two of them were alone, Carolyn 
told him all about her plan. 

“Well, bless your heart,” said Mr. 
Hepplewhite. “If Mrs. Slevenski can 
use that wheel chair, she can have it. 
Four years ago I broke my leg and the 
doctor said I would never walk again. 
For a while I was in the wheel chair 
and then I got on crutches. I’d have 
sold that wheel chair, but I was so 
grateful for being able to walk that 
I’ve been waiting for somebody that I 
could give it to. Now here’s my 
chance. We'll get it out and dust it 
up, and I'll deliver it to your mother’s 
place on Christmas Eve.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Hepplewhite,” 
said Carolyn excitedly. “You don’t 
know how much happiness you'll be 
giving Mrs. Slevenski.” 

That night, when Carolyn asked 
Mrs. Slevenski to help her start Tony’s 
sweater, it was hard to keep from tell- 
ing her about the chair. Later, when 
Tony was gathering up the garbage 
and trash, she felt she had to tell 
somebody, so she told him her secret. 

“Well, well, Carrot Top,” he said, 
“so you have one thing on your list.” 

“And I’m getting the dishwasher, 
too,” she told him, wishing he would 
not make fun of her red hair. 

“That I'll believe when I see it, 
Tony said with a shrug as he went out. 

It was the following Monday after- 
noon that Carolyn found an answer to 
her notice. A Mrs. Purty was driving 
to Springfield and would be glad to 
have a passenger. She left her address 
and telephone number. Carolyn went 
to the back of the store to share that 
good news with her friend, Helen 
Moriarty, the store’s bookkeeper. 

“Isn’t it exciting, Helen?” she said, 
pulling out her list. “I will have two 
things for sure, just as soon as I see 
Mrs. Purty and make arrangements.” 
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Helen studied the list for a minute. 
“Dishwasher,” she said. “Where are 
you getting that?” 

Carolyn told her about the contest 
at the Spartan store. 

“Well, I hope you win,” she said a 
little dubiously. “But remember, all 
the Spartan stores in the city are in 
the contest, and they’re only giving 
away one dishwasher.” 

“Oh, TPIl win,” said Carolyn. “Tl 
win for sure. The Reverend Mr. Scott 
said we were supposed to think big 
thoughts, and that’s what I’m doing.” 

Helen was looking at the list again. 
“Gramp Golanti—part-time job. What 
kind of work can he do?” she asked. 

Carolyn explained that he wasn’t 
very strong and that he had been laid 
off when he was sixty-five. 

“Do you think he could be a watch- 
man and do a little janitor work?” 
asked Helen. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Carolyn, “and he 
is very dependable.” 

“Well, they are looking for some- 
body over at the bank,” Helen said. 
“When I took the deposits this morn- 
ing, Mr. Frankel, the manager, asked 
me if we had anybody at the store who 
would like a night job. He’d have to 
sweep out some of the offices. The rest 
of the time he’d just have to punch 
the clock. It’s four nights one week 
and three nights the next.” 

Mr. Frankel said he’d be glad to see 
Mr. Golanti the next day, and Carolyn 
started toward home with another 
item checked off her list. Under her 
arm, too, she was carrying the rest of 
the red nylon yarn. She kept the 
sweater in Mrs. Slevenski’s room. 

“I think Mrs. Slevenski knits on it 
during the day when I’m not there,” 
Carolyn mused to herself. “Seems to 
me it’s going awful fast.” 

As, Christmas grew nearer, Carolyn 
got happier and happier. 

“Tll get everything but the gift for 
myself,” she said ruefully one night as 
Tony swept the fire escape. “I wish 
Tony and I could be better pals.” 

As it turned out, it was Tony who 
brought her the bad news on the Friday 
before Christmas. “Well, you didn’t 
get it, Carrot Top,” he said, a little 
more kindly than usual. 

“Didn’t get what?” she asked. 

“The dishwasher,” he replied. “They 
had the drawing this afternoon. The 
prize went to some woman who lives 
on the east side.” 

There were tears in Carolyn’s eyes. 
She had counted on it so much. 

“Even so, I think you’re doing pretty 
good with that list,” he added, pre- 
tending not to see Carolyn’s tears. 
“Did you have something to do with 
Gramp getting that job?” 

Carolyn didn’t answer. 

“T’m sure you did,” said Tony. “It 
was Helen Moriarty that called Mr. 
Frankel. She is a friend of yours, and 
even I can put two and two together 
and get four.” 

As he turned to shut the door, he 
called, “Mr. Peterson at the Spartan 
store wants to see you. That’s how I 
found out about the contest. I was 
going by and he called to me.” 

“Well, Carolyn,” said Mr. Peterson, 
when Carolyn called at the store, 
“T can’t give you a shiny new dish- 
washer, but how would you like to 
earn a secondhand one that we have 
here? It works just as well as a new 
one.” 

“Earn it?” echoed Carolyn. “How 
could I earn a dishwasher?” 

“Well, I thought you could work it 
out baby sitting at our house. My wife 
and I would enjoy getting out a cou- 
ple of nights a week.” 

“IT could never earn a dishwasher 
baby sitting,” said Carolyn. 

“It would probably take a couple of 
years,” said Mr. Peterson cheerfully, 

(Continued on page 77) 











On the Occasion 
of Rembrandts 
S5Oth Year of Girth 


which will be commemorated this year 
throughout the world: Holland Cul. 
tural Center (manager Fred A. yan 
Braam), will be pleased to send you 
for educational or decoration purposes 


AN IMPRESSION OF REMBRANDT'S 
MOST FAMOUS ETCHING: 
“CHRIST HEALING THE SICK" 
This very beautiful object of art is 
framed by a tasteful passe partout, 
Over-all size 12144 by 16% inches. Size 
of the etching with the original mar. 

gin 914 by 13% inches. 

A full biography of Rembrandt will be 
sent for educational purposes with 
every order. 

Applications enclosing $2, covering 
the cost of the etching, postage and 
packing, should be sent to: Holland 
Cultural Center (Spanish Branch), 
156, Ave Coliseo Balear, Palma de 
Mallorca, Spain. Kindly address cor. 
rectly and send your application pref- 
erably by registered airmail. 














IN CHICAGO THEY LOOK UP TO THE 


JWorrtson 


Hotel 


THE WORLD'S TALLEST 


A Weekend You'll 
Never Forget... 


right in the heart of the 
glamorous “‘loop’’—ad- 
jacent to all points 
of interest. The 
Morrison—home 
of the famous 
Boston Oyster 
House and the 
Jockey Club 
cocktail lounge. 
Friendly Coffee 
Shop open till 
2A.M 

















Reasonable 
rates. ’ 
1850 rooms 46 floors 
Wm. Henning Rubin, John B. Grande, 
President Gen. Manager 


TELETYPE CG1685 
CLARK & MADISON STREETS * CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRanklin 2-9600 


















36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
and CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on mony 
Types of Craft Work. Lists over 100 
inexpensive booklets. SEND FOR 
FREE HELPFUL CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
330 E. 23rd St., W.Y. 10, MY. mee 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X—BRASS BOUND 
NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3 different 
magnifications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
images with 40 and 60 power for 

extra long range. Guaranteed 
to bring distant objects,- 
people, sports events, 
ships, moon, stars, 
etc. 60 times 
as close. 


















Most power- 
ful for anywhere 
near the money. 
Sections. Closes to ‘ 
long. Contains 4 ground and pol: 
fished lenses. Also used as a powerfu 
compound microscope. Directions. includ 
Mass production enables us to offer this instrument 
at amazing price of $3.98 complete. Money Bac 
Guarantee. We pay postage. Get yours now. N 
CRITERION CO. HARTFORD 1. CONN. 
Dept. NRB4 331 CHURCH S&T. 





FREE! This Beautiful BIG Hlustrated 


LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 
Make Leather Purses, Belts, Billf id 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave 
= Department 6015, Chicago 24, Iilincis 














PHENOMENAL RESULTS! 


$ 
fact-filled instruction book, - 
Vu Learning—tts T 
Technique. Guaran . 
SSOCIATION, P.O. BOX 610-88, Omaha, 
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It Must Be Christmas Eve 2 little gnawing place inside him. “I mas, but we could put a big red bow at it happily. “It’s beautiful,” she said. 
’ made a mistake that day at the barn, on it and deliver it up toyour mother’s ‘Thank you so much.” 
(Continued from page 74) too, Mr. Harriman,” he said. “How kitchen. How would that be?” “Are you going to midnight church 
‘ - 4 © - > P “ atare 4 = ” 4 » a 
all the other members of his family about if you and I be partners on the 7 Oh, Mr. Peterson, I just love you, tonight? Tony asked, — 
were brunettes. I never knew until horse? said Carolyn fervently, and she ran No. Mother is too tired to go and 
Orth later what a terrible blunder I had “No, he’s all yours,’ Mr. Harriman out of the store to find Tony and to _ she doesn’t like me to go by myself so 
made. Tim was adopted, and he replied. tell him the good news. late at night.” 
his yeer thought I knew it and was poking fun “No,” replied Dick. “You and I are The afternoon before Christmas, she “It’s Gramp’s night off and he’s go- 
nd Cul. at him.” going to be real partners. I'll write knocked on Tony’s door and presented ing, and I’m going with him. Would 
A. van Mr. ‘Harriman shook his head sym- Yu letters and give you reports on him with the red sweater, all washed, you like to go with us, Carrot Top?” 
‘nd you athetically. “That’s just the kind of how he’s doing. Then when you come _ blocked, and pressed. Oh, I'd love to,” said Carolyn, 
Urposes Tiahhe I’m talking about. You see, down to the farm, you can check on “So!” he said, “I’m on the list, too. knowing that she had gotten the last 
ANDT'S I cae one last summer. I had prom- his progress.” But where did you ever get the money _ gift on her list. And suddenly she de- 
G: ised 4 Mr. Tremont that he could have “All right,” agreed Mr. Harriman to pay for this? I know how muchthis cided Carrot Top was just about the 
cK" Fleetwing if he wanted him. I didn’t suddenly. “You'll be the boss and I’ll sweater cost. I saw it in Mr. Silver- prettiest name in the world! 
7 : know how much you cared about the be your assistant. Together we'll plan _ stein’s window.” 
art | ‘| I saw your face when Mr. _ Bright Star’s future.” “Try it on first,” said Carolyn. 
partout, colt unt saw your fac¢ Mr. +e + , ‘i ae hae pero 
=, Tremont said, ‘Sold!’ Then I realized Dick took a deep breath of the crisp Then she told him she had knit it her- e ee 
ann what a big mistake I had made. I’ve cool air and looked up at all the stars self. “Not all myself,” she added. 
been sorry about it ever since.” in the sky. “Gee, I feel good, Mr. “That's the wonderful part about my Directory of 
will be Mr. Harriman looked at Dick. Harriman,” he said. “Must be because _ presents—everybody’s helped on them. Book Publishers 
2s with “Did you ever have a chance to fix it it s Christmas Eve.’ Mr. Heppelwhite helped with the 
up with Tim Long?” he asked. It must be,” Mr. Harriman agreed, wheel chair; Mrs. Purty is helping to (See pages 6-7) 
overing “Yes,” replied Dick. “After I heard “because I feel good too. Now let’s get Mrs. Forrester to Springfield; Mr. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ige and what a dumb thing I had done, I told hurry back to the house. I saw a pres- Peterson helped me to get the dish- ville 2, Tenn. 
Holland him I didn’t know he had been adopt- ¢nt under the tree with my name on washer; Helen Moriarty helped Gramp Bechler Cardy Ce Publinken” nae 
ranch), ed but that I thought it was wonder- it, and I can’t wait to open it.” to get his job at the bank; and Mrs. N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Ima de ful. I said when somebody liked you Slevenski helped with your sweater, John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
ms ee enough to really adopt you that was a ‘. . and you helped too.” ——, _ ray ty eet hy, Inc., 101 Fifth 
om pref. sure sign that you were a swell person, Think Big! % — do anything, Carrot Top, pe . pg Se 3, ~ Y ” . 
Sy ons - riende : sal ony. 
and Tim and I have been good friends (Continued from page 76) y Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
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tains Easy 


ever since.” 

“Good for you,” said Mr. Harriman 
heartily. “And now how about me? I 
want a chance to fix up my mistake 
and that’s why I'd like to give you 
Bright Star for your very own.” 

Dick was quiet for a minute and 
then his face broke out into a broad 
grin. He reached out and shook Mr. 
Harriman’s hand. “Gee, what a swell 
Christmas present!” He eyed Bright 
Star with new affection. “He'll make 
a wonderful horse. I'll work on him 
every day, and [ll train him just as 
hard as I did Fleetwing.” 

As the two started back to the house, 
Dick was happy, but there was still 


” 


“but if you want one bad enough, may- 
be you'd be willing to.” 

“But I haven’t even anything for a 
down payment,” said Carolyn. 

“T’ve thought about that, too,” said 
Mr. Peterson. “I'll tell you what. My 
wife has been helping out at the store 
and things are pretty hectic over at 
our house. Maybe during Christmas 
vacation you could give her a couple 
of days to do some house cleaning and 
put things in order.” 

“If I could have the dishwasher, 
I'll work years and years and years.” 

Mr. Peterson grinned. “We're too 
busy to get it hooked up before Christ- 


“Yes, you did,” Carolyn replied. 
“When my secrets got too big, you’re 
the one I came and told about them.” 

“And you got everything on your 
list,” said Tony admiringly. 

“Well, almost,” replied Carolyn. 
“There’s still one present to get, but I 
think I’li get it too.” And she went out 
to the kitchen to admire the dishwash- 
er with the big red bow on it. 

Tony followed her into the kitchen. 
“Tt looks pretty swell. Here’s a Christ- 
mas present for you,” he added, as he 
handed her a package. “I made it 
myself at shop. I hope you like it.” 

It was a wooden pendant with her 
initials carved on it. Carolyn looked 


New York 22, N.Y. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., 
Boston 17, Mass. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Houghton Mifflin _ 2 Park &t., 
Boston 7, Mass. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., ine. 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

Philosophical Lib., Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, NY. 

Porter Sargent, Publisher, 11 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 





New, Complete 


CARTERS 
Marker Ki4 


Gatomn-> 40n-t-macomoleh’a, 


1s on many 

sts over 100 

ND FOR Now ... Carter's complete Marker Kit puts every marking accessory at 
1G TODAY your fingertips. There are no extras to buy! The streamlined clear plastic 
TS CO. 


10, N.Y. eee 


$3.98 








JV Smooth ink flow 


case contains marking pen, marking ink, assorted felt tips, tip cleaner, and 


a fine liner adapter ... 
that slips into your pocket or purse. 


everything for every marking job in a compact kit 













S$ BOUND Carter's improved Marking Pen with felt tip is ideal for sketches, posters, 

t isual 

JV Easy to use V King-size capacity be wee eure pene graphs, Gam, ~ 
labelling, addressing. And Carter's complete Wty 

V Clean to use Vv Rainproof kit makes these jobs easier. The Carter crow.) 

ons ou V Starts quickly V/ Pocket size Marker writes, draws— bold or fine — on 

or anywhers almost every surface in any of five colors— 

nd BR Advertised in LIFE black, red, green, blue and yellow on porous 

a poverty materials, and in these colors plus white on 

f nc. 

‘instrament non-porous materials. So, have Carter's 

+ ain Marker Kit on hand... and 

a os solve every marking problem 
easier and faster! 

Illustrated 


Look for this display con- 
Since 1858 specialists in Fine products for Office, School, Home ond 
. s Industry: Carbon Paper; Typewriter Ribbons; Adhesives; Stomp 
Tripp Ave. Pads and Inks; Duplicator Supplies; Writing, Drawing and Indelible 
24, Iinois Inks; Eradicators; Artist Colors; Marking Devices and Inks. 
— THE CARTER'’S INK COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS, 


taining the new, complete 

Carter's Marker Kit at your Art 
Supply, Stationery, or Marking 
Supply Dealer. 
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PLY-CRAFT 


THE THREE - DIMENSIONAL 
HAND -1-CRAFT 


WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


after it. 


tional and Instructive. 


USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 
Children love it—It's FUN! 


Christmas. 


A GIFT THAT WILL BE REMEMBERED 
HAS LASTING VALUE 


It is a unique method of making true-to- 
life MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by glu- 
ing PRE-CUT numbered SHAPES together 
until the model is formed. When finished 
it looks as if it was actually hand carved 
by an expert from a solid block. Truly 
amazing. Authentic in every detail. Chil- 
dren are thrilled at the results. There is 
nothing like it. One child wrote us her 
bird model looked so real her cat went 


NO SKILL e NO TOOLS NEEDED 


Any child 5 years or older, can do it. Boys 
and Girls are equally interested. Used by 
N. Y. Museum of Natural History, Boy 
Scouts of America, Grade Schools, Audu- 
bon Societies, Camps, and others. Educa- 


If you like compliments from Parents, 


(who doesn't?) give PLY-CRAFT this 





You Receive 


ONE SUBJECT 
(BIRD OR DOG) 


GLUE, SANDPAPER, 


illustrated instructions in a 
72" x 5” envelope marked 
“Season's Greetings"’ 


All for 


12° 








New aud Unique Exciting Xmas Gifts 





for your Pupils 











i 


ORDER NOW 


while assortments are complete 
Remember to order some for yourself, too. 
Teachers tell us they enjoy making these 
living models. Placed on a Nick-Nack Shelf 
it becomes a conversation piece. We wish 
ou could read the lovely letters we receive 
rom Teachers. They are as excited about 
PLY-CRAFT as we are. 


24 ASSORTED SUBJECTS 
Money-back Guarantee 
No C.O.D.'s please 





ZENITH TOY CORP. 
219-44 Jamaica Ave., 
Queens Village, L. I., New York 


Enclosed is $....... OP cccsscs Assorted 
Packages PLY-CRAFT @ 12¢ each. 


0 Se re ree eee BD dscns cae 











following subjects: 





Dansville, N.Y. 
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Sa ae because 


This it all you have to do te enter 
The INSTRUCTOR Travel Contest! 


(See announcement, page 55) 


Write a letter of approximately 150 words on either of the 
I believe teachers should travel, because 


On my sabbatical leave, | would like to visit 


Easy, isn't it? Write on one side of business-size paper (8'2” x 
11”). Use typewriter or write plainly in ink. Enclose with your 
letter the coupon below (or a good copy of the coupon, same 
size). Write your name and return address on your envelope but 
not on the letter itself. Mail with first-class 
will be notified as soon as judging is completed. Their names will 
be announced in the June issue of The INSTRUCTOR. 


Send your Letter early! USE THIS COUPON 


(Want another coupon for a friend? There’s one on page 74) 


SS SSS SSS SSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSe888824 


The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Travel Department 


Enclosed is my Travel Contest Letter of approximately 150 words. 
| understand | will be notified if | win a prize, as soon as judging 
is completed. My letter becomes the property of The INSTRUCTOR. 


Please Print. Married women: include ‘'Mrs.'' with your own name. 


ostage. Winners 
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Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publication of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed at which you recorded. 


Connecticut.—My sixth-grade class 
and I should like to correspond with 
schools and teachers on that level in 
the West and Southwest. Foreign cor- 
respondence would also be welcomed. 
We should like to exchange pennants 
with town names upon them. Address 
all mail to: Mr. Joseph Verrillo, Cen- 


ter School, Seymour, Connecticut. 


Idaho.—The pupils of Central School 
would like to exchange copies of their 
school newspaper, “The Kitten Tale,” 
with other schools. The paper is pub- 
lished each six weeks. Last year the 
staff received many exchange papers 
as a result of a similar request in Club 
Exchange, and the new editor and staff 
would like to repeat that interesting 
experience. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. Mary Knutson, Advisor, 
“The Kitten Tale,” Central School, 
St. Anthony, Idaho. 


Iowa.—Our fifth-grade class would 
like to exchange letters, cards, and 
souvenirs with other fifth-grade pupils 
and teachers throughout the. United 
States and its pessessions. We are 
making several product boxes that we 
should like to exchange with other 
states. Address: Miss Corrine E. Wolf, 
Garfield School, 320 Sixth St., S.E., 
Mason City, Iowa. 


New Mexico.—My fifth-grade class 
desires to exchange letters, post cards, 
souvenirs, state scrapbooks, and tape 
recordings with pupils in all states of 


We are especially interested in con- 
tacting school children who are will- 
ing to carry on regular correspondence 
throughout the school year. We re- 
recently celebrated our 250th anniver- 
sary. Our city is the home of Sandia 
Base where a part of the research 


work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is carried on. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Armenda Arnold, 
Monte Vista School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


New York.—Do you live in a place 
called Hyde Park? There are many, 
we have learned, throughout the world. 
My third grade is beginning a study of 
our community, and in this connection 
we should like to receive letters or re- 
cordings from pupils in other commu- 
nities also named Hyde Park. We 
are a small community of good eco- 
nomic standing and a very friendly 
group. The home of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is located here 
and also the Vanderbilt Mansion. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Agnes Konrad, 
Ralph R. Smith School, Hyde Park, 
New York. 


Ohio.—Our third grade would like 
to exchange letters with children of 
classes anywhere in the world who are 
interested in rocks. We will send sam- 
ples of Ohio rocks. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Lucille Stansberry, Gates 
Mills, Ohio. 


South Dakota.—Twenty-six _fifth- 
grade pupils of Washington School 
want to hear from pupils in every state. 
We live in the heart of the pheasant 
territory. We have hot summers and 
cold, snowy winters. Address all mail 
to: Miss Ellen Kleinsasser, 1029 Ohio 
St., S.W., Huron, South Dakota. 


Texas.—The fourth-grade pupils of 
Atascosa, Texas, would like to corre- 
spond with fourth-graders all over the 
world. We live near San Antonio and 
the Alamo. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Betty Smith, Route 1, Box 
258, Atascosa, Texas. 


Individual Growth—The Basis for Curriculum Planning 
(Continued from page 16) 


up the wand, handed it to Mary, and 
both continued on their way. Mary 
was her friend and she needed help. 

These first-graders are in the stage of 
maturation in which they are deeply 
self-centered; they had no understand- 
ing of the concept “team”—and until 
they move into the next developmental 
level an experience of this kind sim- 
ply does not register. Some of these 
children, physically at the next level, 
may have been ready, but clearly Jim 
and Susie were not. Most first-grade 
children are not. They still need many 
individual activities. 


OTHER FACTORS ARE 
IMPORTANT TOO 

In planning suitable experiences and 
curriculum content for groups of chil- 
dren and in making adjustments for 
the individual differences among chil- 
dren, we must continually bear in mind 
the complex nature of all the factors 
involved. Decisions relating to what 
we must do to help a child or a group 
of children can rarely be made on the 
basis of one factor alone—not even 
physical age. 


For example, experience in time is 
important. A nine-year-old may be 
like a six-year-old organically, but he 
has lived ha'f again as long. He may 
be more like six in those aspects which 
are influenced by the limitations of his 
organic differentation, and more like 
nine in those aspects for which his or- 
ganic differentation is sufficient. A 
nine-year-old may be like the thirteen- 
year-olds organically, but he has had 
four years less experience than they. 
While he may begin to be interested in 
the kinds of activities that interest thir- 
teen-year olds, unless his environment 
has been rich in opportunity to keep 
pace socially and emotionally with his 
rapidly maturing organism he will not 
be like the thirteen-year-olds. 

Our effectiveness in helping indi- 
vidual children learn depends upon 
the extent to which we are able to gear 
opportunities for experience and learn- 
ing to each child’s capacity to respond 
and make use of them. This in turn 
depends upon how well we understand 
the various complex factors, of which 
maturation is only one, and their in- 


fluence upon the developing child. 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


The versatility of modern schools is 
tremendous! Bud suggests adding raw 
chopped cranberries to the stuffing for 
the Christmas turkey. His Mr. Martin 
said his wife always does. 


From Susie—“I just love school near 
Christmas. We're so busy, we never 
just sit.” 


Helen wants a Christmas party, and 
Ted and I have agreed. Helen pretends 
to want 9:30 to 12:30 but says she'll 
accept 9 to 12. Ted and I say 8 to II, 
and mean it. Seems to me that when I 
was in eighth grade I went to bed at 
10 o'clock. 


Also, I’m strong for games and dane- 
ing. Helen would like ali dancing. Bet 
the boys would agree with me. 


Today is the anniversary of Bill of 
Rights Day. Last night John had to 
write a paragraph on each of three, 
telling how they affected his life. Pro- 
found statement: “If we didn’t have 
freedom of the press, radio and TV 
would probably never have been in- 
vented. Wouldn’t have been worth it.” 
Maybe he’s right at that. 


Jack Smith is an unfortunate lad in 
our community whose dad is in the 








penitentiary on an armed _ robbery 
charge. He feels it keenly, and I am 
amazed at the other boys’ tact. 


Jack is allowed to see his father 
twice a year. He’s making him a wood- 
en shelf at school that he will take him 
for Christmas. His mother already has 
permission for his father to put it up 
in his cell, 


To mention the difficult or to stay 
silent—which is more painful? My 
John solved it in his own way. Tonight 
he borrowed a dollar from me. To- 
morrow he’s asking Jack Smith to bring 
him one of the laced wallets his dad 
makes and sells. It’s John’s idea and 


somehow I feel he knows what he’s 
doing. 


“What are the Muscle Shoals?” asked 
Bud at breakfast, in such an important 
tone that we knew in advance he al- 
ready had the answer. Ted said they 


were rapids in the Tennessee River. 
Then a big argument started. Ted said 
they were named for mussels in the riv- 
er. Bud said the name came from the 
shape of the river which resembled the 
muscle in a man’s arm. I think they 
both left the house in a huff. 


Susie’s Mrs. Applegard has a big re- 
quest. Her third-graders would like her 
to bring the baby to school one after- 
noon before Christmas. 


And here’s why! They want to make 
a creche, life size, and put the baby in 
it for the Christmas program. (Note— 
they are also especially anxious to have 
the handsome Mr. Applegard attend.) 


Susie says that practically none of the 
third-graders believes in Santa Claus 
anymore. “Just Bobby and Helen,” she 
explained. “We’ve told Helen, but she 
won't believe us. But we’re not telling 
Bobby. He’s only seven years old and 
is in our class ‘cause he’s so smart.” 





Our Mothers’ Club is doing a project 
that I'm right proud of. They inter- 
ested all the merchants in lending them 
an assortment of gifts for various mem- 
bers of the family—all selling for 25 
cents or less. Got over 400 of them. 
They are cataloging them and then will 
display them attractively in the library, 
and invite the children, one grade at a 
time, to come and do their Christmas 
ordering. Later, each class will have 
a wrapping party. 


Forgot an important detail. They first 
sent a letter home explaining the diffi- 
culties little children have in shopping. 
They asked the parents’ cooperation in 
helping the children list the names in 
advance, and explain to them how much 
they can have to spend. Then each child 
comes to the library with a list of 
names and his total allowance written 
at the top. 


I personally observed Susie’s class se- 
lecting their gifts. It was wonderful. 
The parents helped the children to put 
the prices down beside the names as 
they ordered so they would be sure 
they didn’t spend more than their total. 
There was more arithmetic done that 
day than I ever saw in any class. And 
by gosh, it was touching to see those 
little youngsters selecting the gifts! I 
was misty-eyed myself and I don’t mind 
admitting it. 





A grand total of 742 children ordered | 
2938 gifts. They spent $469.08—a little 
more than l5c per gift. The project 
took at least one afternoon for more 
than 40 mothers who assisted, but it 
was worth it. Incidentally, the mer- 
chants allowed the Mothers’ Club 5 per 
cent on the sales and we're using the 
$23.45 for some Christmas wrappings to 
be used at the wrapping parties. 








Christmas is over. It was a wonder- 
ful day—so wonderful that if it came | 
any oftener than once a year, I couldn't 


stand it. But I couldn’t imagine ead P. O. BOX 1214, DEPT. 14 


ing it either. 






















CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS Inexpensive, Charming, 


NAME PENCILS 


on) ,_ ee PROMPT - 
° DELIVERY 





ODNEY MORGA 


1. FEATURE ; 
OFFER 


5 pencils with Leatherette Case: j 
Personalized and Imprinted as ; 
shown in picture. Sturdy, long 
lasting leatherette case with 
button snap. They come in as- 
sorted bright colors. 


Only 29e rer ser 


Only 
16¢ 


PER SET 


3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive, tinfoil Christ- 
mas box; each pencil a different color, imprinted in 
gilt with the recipient's full name, as shown in 
picture, 


2. STANDARD 
OFFER 


t 3. ECONOMY OFFER 


3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive 
tinfoil Christmas box, each pencil a 
different color, imprinted in gilt with 





*“Season’s Greetings 
from Your Teacher” 


ONLY 
46c 
PER SET 
ONLY 


PER SET 











4. SPECIAL OFFER 


12 Personalized pencils in Assorted 
Colors encased in an attractive Xmas 
Leatherette case also imprinted and 
personalized as shown. A year's supply. 


*f 





5. PAD OFFER 


Personalized Leatherette bound Note 
Pad. 50 pages lined paper measuring 
4'2" x 6'2". High quality paper and 
Leatherette. 


Please print or type names 
Do not wait until later to order. 


Payment — Your Choice — 1. Remit with Order — 2. C. O. D. 
Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE INSTRUCTOR, December 1956 [79] 





FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items fo Z You 
are not acceptable.) Send saaaemecnenens 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: pages 80, 82, 84 





WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Please send reprint of your 8-page section (pages 13-20 
of the April issue) ‘Research Opens the Door to Reading’ telling how to improve reading 
through research by use of the encyclopedia. 


Ins. 269 
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@ GILBERTON CO., INC. Please send further information about Classics Illustrated in the 


classroom. 
Ins. 63 
FUME, Snccabesetocccecesesesces sete YT POTTeTTT TIT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT Gree .csovocccse 
GE PET re worry err err rrr rrr rTTTrriy tT yi tty e 
Ne on ns etek Seok ecnnaedpbestedsed aetsed eeees Ser a eT ee 12-56 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 
"'10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 








Ins. 18 
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CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please send information on the Vu-Lyte Il and arrange for 
a free demonstration at my convenience. 





Ins. 213 
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PARKER "Pen Party'’ WRITING KIT. Please send your new Pen Party Kit. (Exchange 
teachers’ and classes’ names and letters.) For grades 4 and above. 





Ins. 565 
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1 understand that my name will be sent to a teacher of a similar class. In return, | will 
receive her name and addiess. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Please send me sample copy of 
"Class Report''—a 16-page color booklet that can be used as a class-project on the be- 
innings of coal, its production-methods today, and the romance of its countless chemical 








erivatives. 

Ins. 160 
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AMPRO CORPORATION. Please send me a free copy of the Ampro brochure illustrating 
and describing the new Super Stylist 16mm movie projectors. 





Ins. 428 
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CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 





Ins. 377 
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STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. G133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 


on Page 3. 
Ins. 328 
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Reviews of new Records 


T Is impossible to celebrate 

Christmas without singing the 
beautiful carols that are a part of 
our heritage. Even girls and boys 
who are not usually enthusiastic 
singers are eager to join the class 
when the carol sheets are given out. 
In fact, your problem may be that 
by the time Christmas arrives the 
carols are worn to a frazzle, and 
enthusiasm has waned. If so, try a 
new approach and let your class 
hear what a really top-notch cho- 
rus can do with the rendition of a 
Christmas carol. Buy the finest al- 
bum on the market—Christmas 
Hymns and Carols sung by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale (RCA Vic- 
tor, LM 1112, 33% rpm, $3.98). 
Here is a collection of 25 superb 
Christmas selections that will send 
the chills racing along your spine. 
Not only will it serve to reawaken 
class interest in the old favorites, 
but it will also introduce some that 
elementary school children do not 
know, but should. 

Short notes about each carol are 
provided on the record cover, and 
because of the great variety of the 
selections, this could serve as a car- 
ol study unit. Many countries and 
moods are presented—from the 
most beautiful American folk carol, 
“I Wonder As I Wander” to the 
ancient “Coventry Carol.” A\l- 
though this applies to upper grades, 
the records can also be used in kin- 
dergarten and first grade. Each 
song is short, and the small tots will 
be as entranced as the bigger ones 
by the absolute perfection of the 
rendition. If your school budget 
doesn’t permit, buy it with your 
own money and use it in your home 
for many years. It’s a record as 
close to perfect beauty as possible. 

Speaking of budgets, wouldn’t it 
be a nice idea to set aside a small 
sum of Christmas money each year 
to buy a present for your class? Not 
the usual candy canes or pencils- 
but a lasting remembrance of 
Christmas 1956? You might like 
to buy a record that is a bit on 
the frivolous side, yet has merit as 
well. Present your class with a 
record that will spell F-U-N for 
many days to come—Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s Saturday Matinee 
for Children Golden Records, 
(CRG 7 LP, 33% rpm, $4.95). 
This excellent recording contains 
17 songs from the many fine musi- 
cals by our Gilbert and Sullivan of 
the 20th century. As you were be- 
ing charmed by “Getting to Know 
You” from The King and I, did 
you ever stop to think how appro- 
priate a song it would be to start 
the year in September? When you 
hummed along with “Oh, What a 
Beautiful Morning,” did you ever 
realize that it would be a wonderful 
way to start the school day some 
beautiful spring morning? Your 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


class would think they were sophis- 
ticated indeed if they could sing a 
song in French! Teach them “Dites- 
Moi” from South Pacific. 

And why not sing other appro- 
priate gems such as “I Whistle a 
Happy Tune” (The King and 1), 
“On a Lop-sided Bus” (Pipe 
Dream), or “You'll Never Walk 
Alone” (Carousel). The lyrics of 
all are entirely appropriate for up- 
per grades, and the girls and boys 
will adore them. Moreover, they 
will elect you the teacher with the 
most interesting music period. If 
your music supervisor doesn’t feel 
that she can spare time from her 
precious period, use those few spare 
moments before lunch or dismissal. 

Christmas programs, whether on 
TV, radio, or at school, always in- 
clude a lullaby. If you would like 
to own a perfectly gorgeous collec- 
tion of these simple sleep songs, 
you can buy Lullabies from 
*Round the World (Rhythm 
Productions, B 203, 33% rpm, 
$4.98; available from Children’s 
Music Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif.). Featured 
are 24 selections to charm you and 
your class. Although the older chil- 
dren feel too grown up to even lis- 
ten to a lullaby, they may be en- 
tranced at hearing one from China, 
or one sung by the American In- 
dian. These lovely songs are sung 
at times by a man’s and again by a 
woman's voice, and some are strict- 
ly instrumental. All words are in- 
cluded on the cover. Accompani- 
ments are appropriately light, yet 
beautifully played. 

Wales, Finland, America, Ger- 
many, France, and Scotland are 
just a few of the countries repre- 
sented. This is an excellent record 
to use for rest time for the little 
ones, and you might take it home 
to play for yourself some evening 
after a particularly hectic day with 
the class. You'll soon forgive, for- 
get, and relax. 

Making historical events “come 
alive” has always been a problem. 
If your fifth- or sixth-graders need 
an injection of enthusiasm, buy any 
of the Enrichment Records and 
Filmstrips. If you know the series, 
you will be glad to hear about the 
new ones: Panama Canal, Robert 
Fulton, Ben Franklin, Lincoln and 
Douglas. Add them to your library, 
or start the series with them. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 
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GAMES ir 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


TELEGRAMS TO SANTA—Grades 3-6 


A classroom game 

Players select a partner. Each couple has five minutes to write a tele- 
gam to Santa Claus using, in order, the letters S-A-N-T-A C-L-A-U-S 
or M-E-R-R-Y C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S. Each word must begin with one 
of these letters and be arranged in consecutive order. For example: 
Santa, are nice tots allowed clothes, lotto, anagrams, ukulele, skates? The 
telegrams may be read and a winning couple selected. 


STOCKING SURPRISES—Grades 3-6 


A classroom game 
Each player is provided with a pencil and paper. A large stocking is 
d around, each one being allowed two minutes to feel the contents. 
The contents of the stocking may include such things as a spoon, a tooth- 
brush, a toy horn, and a small bali. After passing the stocking along 
the player writes what he thinks he felt in the stocking. When all have 
had a turn, show players the contents as papers are checked. Note: 
This game can be time-consuming. Several stockings with identical ob- 
jects would aid in speeding up the game. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS—Grades 1-3 


A classroom, playroom, gymnasium, or playground game 

Players form a circle. Each player is given the name of something con- 
nected with the story of Santa Claus, such as reindeer, chimney, Christ- 
mas tree, stocking, and holly. The child chosen to be “it” stands in the 
center of the circle and tells a Christmas story. If he mentions the name 
of any of these things, the player who has that name must turn around. 
At the mention of Santa Claus, everyone turns. “It” tries to tag any 
circle player before he can turn around. If successful, he takes the place 
of the person tagged and another story is started. 

Note: In the classroom, the players seated in a circle must stand, 
turn around, and sit down again. A successful game depends upon a 
controlled size for the circle. 


CHRISTMAS RELAY—Grades 3-6 


A classroom game 

Players are seated in rows with an equal number in each row. They are 
numbered consecutively from front to back and each No. | is given a piece 
of chalk. On signal No. 1 players run to the blackboard and each draws 
the base for a Christmas tree. They return to their seats and hand the 
chalk to the No. 2 players who must draw the branches; No. 3 players add 
a designated number of decorations; No. 4 players attach a designated 
number of candles; No. 5 players add a star to the top of the tree and No. 
6 players write under their tree “Merry Christmas.” ‘Team wins whose No. 
| player first has the chalk after all players have completed their turns. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT RELAY—Grades 3-6 


A classroom or gymnasium game 

Players are arranged in file lines of four to six persons. A wrapped 
present is placed on a table or chair twenty feet from each team. Runners 
must run to chair or table, untie, unwrap, rewrap, and tie up the Christ- 
mas package. Then they run back and touch off the next player. The 
team which completes taking turns wins. 


CRANBERRY RELAY—Grades 1-6 


A classroom or gymnasium game 

Eight feet in front of each relay line, place a cardboard box with a 
funnel stuck into the cover, point down. This is the target. Each player 
's given five cranberries. On the word go, the first person in each line 
tosses the cranberries, one at a time, into the funnel. When he finishes, 
the next player does the same, and so on down the line. The team with 
the most cranberries in its box wins. 


“Good for me” 





A bright smile with 
clean teeth...that apple 
after lunch ts just right! 


It suggests an interesting and valid approach 
for classroom teaching of dental health and 
good dietary habits. 








WOULD YOU LIKE ONE OR BOTH OF THE FOLLOWING AIDS? 


1. “Good for Me,” a unit on eating habits and dental health. 
(Carried as insert in Nov. 1955 Grade Teacher.) Self-con- 
tained on a single page for the teacher’s use. Colorful reverse 
side may be mounted as a poster. Content is basic enough to 
be useful in all grades. Superintendents and principals may 
order number required to provide one to each teacher or 
classroom. ( Free.) 


2. Film, “Gateway to Health” in striking photography, frankly 
and convincingly shows by actual experiences the important 
part dietary habits play in dental health. (16mm., color, sound, 
20 min.) Now available in most localities through state or 
local audio-visual libraries, departments of health, or dental 
societies. Or write for loan print (free except for mailing 
costs, to principals and dental hygienists) stating dates and 
alternate dates, at least one month in advance. For purchase, 
price to schools and school systems is $134.50 per print, 
delivered. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 726 JACKSON PLACE, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 








THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items for You 
 matensertemnn 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: pages 80, 82, 84 





BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of speciai tickets available for American visitors to Britain. 


Ins. 188 
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EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send me your literature on El Paso Suniand Club, 46 
Things to Do, and Mexico's Central Highway. 
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INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mfg. Co. Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 
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VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Piease send me catalog describing the com- 
plete new line of Victor 16mm sound motion picture projectors. 
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DEY p66 6060 66606 600 660000060500 0006006060000806000000 0660s s6ecsoseeeere BOGS occsccccese 
I Pole ee eke eck nee de db 6k 0d 0s obsd66606%000006000065 604 an8 No. Pupils ...... 
UE beh cd de cadececcdsconegesicsocceccoveseeece GORD vecctedesedccsces Be a nsdccude 12-56 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY. Please forward literature describing your imprinted 
pencils as used in fund raising. 


Ins. 517 
SED 546K 500060000660 66 0:600060000.090000000066000000000606060,0% SU ..s 0a sacsnedagecsaacii“s 
MC, noo 0h.064005600660906506666660 cdsbdecCesre si odececssocreceeeers No. Pupils ..... 
RE Babb eh 0000655500500 0 cosesedesssicecdedscdersseccoecs BOOS Scccase TD cccticacs 12-56 


@® SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a Free copy of your informative and 





illustrated booklet ‘Teaching with a Filmstrip."’ 


Ins. 197 
GERD cc cc ccccccccccccesebedeccccccccccccececbecdoccccceccesceceoeeescecs BORED. cevcscccsene 
NE ETO TERT TO TTT TO TTT TTT TTL LETT LTTE TTT PEE “cacdbspedvadodeveiese 
GIBY cccccccccccccncccecconscccccceseccssccscccescesessoees Zone ....... State ......... 12-56 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | am interested in new creative uses for 
Prang Crayonex Crayons. Please send me a copy of your colorful circular ‘Inspiration 
Unlimited."' 

Ins. 222 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. Please send me a copy of: [] EB Films 
Catalog; () EB Filmstrips Catalog. 


Ins. 68 
| PPPPEPPTTTITITITTTTETILITET TITTLE LET LirTrrereiiir rer ree GOED occvvisecss 
SE PTI, 6906.0.0000005050059 05 cOERESeseseeresccesenocredescdcesoeceseoecs No. Pupils ..... 
TD banc ncacdcceveesesscoccdecdesccceesesncosescocccsevics Zone ....... INOS cccccccce 12-56 


CHILDCRAFT. Please send your brochure ‘Teachers Say Childcraft Is Basic to the School 
Program" (giving 10 everyday classroom experiences in which Childcraft proves to be a 


basic teaching tool). 


Ins. 64 

PRE. BE co cc cde ceeasdocesdnddecdocccocsocoseresesssvcccceccsoasceeoocosecs GRD oc vsiscatocsne 

tt Ci et ie sek pas cies Sechdedds 0-006 seb eb¥S60600060b60s 000bs00b senses No. Pupils ..... 

HY cccccccccccccccccccccsscccccccccccccccccccscoceeccoces Re -civeser SD adacadas 12-56 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Made 


Aviation Education Bibliogra- 
phy—Comprehensive, 24-page listing 
of books, records, filmstrips, and other 
free materials all on the subject of avi- 
ation (National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; one copy free, oth- 
ers $.25 each). 


Community Resources Work- 
shops for Teachers—Filmstrip for 
educators and community leaders who 
wish to help teachers discover and uti- 
lize the resources of the community; 
preview book describing the filmstrip 
is also available (American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 150 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17; one copy of filmstrip free to 
each school system; booklet, free). 


Diagram of a Coal Mine in 
Pennsylwania—Large poster show- 
ing a cross section of a coal mine in- 
cluding shaft and many tunnels as well 
as buildings above ground (The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., P.O. Box 8109, 
Philadelphia 1; free). 


How to Make Homework Light- 
er—Booklet on lighting for home 
study; informal text and drawings are 
designed to appeal both to parents and 
children (Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17; single copy free). 


Man Against Disease—Booklet for 
upper elementary children tracing the 
history of medical care; teacher’s guide 
includes teaching instructions, addition- 
al class activities, and resource materi- 
als (Blue Cross Commission, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], IL; 
free). 


My Toothbrushing Book—Four- 
page booklet for children from kinder- 
garten to the third grade containing an 
action song, a story, and a daily check 
sheet to keep track of toothbrushing 
(Educational Service Department QA, 
Bristol-Myers Products Division, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; free). 


Natural Rubber and Map of 
Malaya—Two educational materials, 
one a fact booklet on natural rubber, 
how it is made, who uses it, and where 
it is grown; the other a large map of 
Malaya with factual material about the 
peninsula (Natural Rubber Bureau, 
1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
free). 


New Hope for Audiences—Pam- 
phlet discussing new techniques for de- 
veloping interesting P.T.A. meetings as 
well as reviewing older methods that 
have proved successful. Two chapters 
are devoted to workshops (National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 
N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill; $40). 


New Look in School Milk Serv- 


flee—Booklet containing articles by 
prominent educators and authorities on 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Order 


school food service who have had expe- 
rience with in-school milk vending; ma- 
jority of schools discussed are under 
the Special School Milk Program; ayail. 
able in limited quantities (School Sery- 
ice Department, Vendo Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; free). 


Research Relating te Children 
—Report on studies in progress on re- 
search programs, physical and motor 
development, intelligence, behavior 
and personality, education, health serv- 
ices, and social services; Catalog No. 
FS 3.220:3 (Supt. of Documents, Gov. 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.60). 


Sehool Fire Drills—Booklet stress- 
ing importance of the fire exit drill as 
a means of developing proficiency in 
the removal of children from the fire 
hazard; presents basic principles of 
fire exit drills, cutting off fire hazards, 
signals, and so on; Catalog No. FS 
5.17:103 (Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DC.¢ §.55). 


Suggestions for a Truck Bulle- 
tin Board—Group of photographs 
and captions together with ideas for ar 
ranging them on a bulletin board (Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, 
320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 
free). 


Swim Those Channels—Dramatic 
skit prepared especially for presenta 
tion wherever teachers discuss profes- 
sional problems; cast of fourteen dis- 
cusses public relations, beginning in the 
classroom and extending to every home. 
(National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; single copy $.25; set of 14 
copies, $1.00). 


Yesterday at NEA—Booklet of the 
National Education Association giving 
the history of the organization from a 
membership of 43 to 650,000 (National 
School Public Relations Association, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; $.25 each, rates on quantity 
orders). 


Your Eyes After Forty—Brochure 
tracing the changes which take place in 
the eyes during the “second half” of 
life; one section of book deals with 
questions frequently asked the Society 
(National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19; free). 


Who's 1t?—Collection of children’s 
counting-out rhymes and other ways of 
finding out “Who’s It?”; also avail- 
able with three other booklets (Jump 
Rope Rhymes, Hopscotch, Jacks) in a 
gift envelope to be sent postpaid any- 
where in the world (The Porpoise 
Bookshop, 308 Clement St:, San Fran- 
cisco 18, Calif.; $.25, box of four books, 
$1.00). 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Dear Mary Virginia, 

The answer to the need for a new 
kindergarten activity which will never 
lose interest for children is here in the 


*“YARDBIRD,” a handcar that oper- 





ates by the use of a hand crank. It will 
carry a youngster around the track, 
which makes a circle 12 feet in diam- 
eter. (40 feet of heavy-duty steel track, 
held together by simple clips and hard- 
wood ties, are included in the basic 
unit, for $39.95.) 

A color-matched flatcar that will hold 
two children is $15.95. You can make 
it a freight car by adding a $4.95 stake- 
body. 

Additional track, both straight and 
curved, can be purchased in packages 
of different amounts. Also available 
are switch turnouts and a crossover. 

Yes, there is a SUPER YARDBIRD 
STREAMLINER ENGINE, electric or 
gas driven. For further information 
write Charles William Doepke Manu- 
facturing Company, Rossmoyne, Ohio. 





Colonial Antique REPRODUCTION 
KITS make it possible for you to con- 
struct a number of wood items for the 
various rooms in your own home, or 
for those of your friends. From the 
five-board footstool ($2.95), to the 
magazine rack shaped like a_black- 
smith’s box, all the projects are pre- 
cisely precut, shaped, and grooved. 
Even the nail holes are started. For an- 
tquing and finishing, an X-acto replace- 
able blade knife, a simple rub-on stain, 
sandpaper, steel wool, gauze, and other 
accessories are provided. The pieces 
can be assembled on the kitchen table. 
Send to X-acto. Inc., 48-41 Van Dam 
Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y., for a 
folder showing 6 projects, and prices, 


Are you looking for a gift game that 
one or more children can play? SWING 
BALL is educational, exciting, fascinat- 


ing. It teaches them arithmetic funda- 


mentals, and even adults can have fun 
with it! It consists of a pole on a scor- 
ing base. A ball on a string swings 
from the top of the pole and stops 
in a grooved disc halfway up the 
pole. $3.95 for 28” model. Aids 
Associates, 1011 East 8th Street, 
Los Angeles 21, California. 


There is a newly designed rub- 
ber door mat that you can person- 
alize as a gift for friends or rela- 
tives. This long-wearing mat comes 
complete with stencil and ample 
rubber material for making 11 let- 
ters. A special adhesive is supplied. 
There’s a choice of red, green, or gray 
mats with tan material for the marking. 
Send $3.95 to Bearfoot Airway Corp., 
Wadsworth, Ohio, if you cannot find 
this PERSONALIZED DOORMAT 
gift in your hardware or houseware de- 
partment of local stores this Christmas. 
Mark one for your own home with the 
family name; house number; or street 
and number. 





There’s a new model of the Kodak 
BROWNIE MOVIE CAMERA avail- 
able. It has a much lower price tag, 
$29.95, although it is basically the same 
{/2.7 lens camera. It features a smart 
tan wrinkle-lacquer finish, a sky-guide 
on the front panel, and is easy and in- 
expensive to operate as the name im- 
plies. 

Ready-to-use Kodak FILTER KITS 
in a case, for most still and movie cam- 
eras, are priced from $6.00—the regular 
price of the filters and the lens attach- 
ment. See your nearest photographic 
store for information. 


Long fall and winter evenings mean 
more time for you and your children. 
A “U-Do-lt” CHRISTMAS FOLDER 
has been released by the Tandy Leather 
Co., 300 Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, 
Texas. Many of the 100 items require 
no experience or special knowledge. 
With easy-to-understand instructions, 
anyone can make lasting, beautiful, and 
appreciated gifts. 


Look for New for You in January °57. 
Your Classroom Shopper 


















day and night 
SEA ROUTES 
from BRITAIN 
to IRELAND and 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE! 


a\i 
WITH Thrift TourTickets! 


Up to 1,000 miles of “’Go-as-you-please”’ 
rail travel in Britain and Ireland — 


peagad Good for berths and reservations, all trish 
$20 cross-channel services, and MacBrayne’s 
2nd Class steamer services in Scotland. Valid for six 
4 months. Additional mileage available at 

30 commensurate savings. Not on sale 
overseas. 





Ist Class 





ALSO...CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS— 
another bargain feature. 10% savings on 
travel throughout Britain and Ireland. 

Secure these, too, before you leave: 
Reservations on train and cross-channel 
services and attractive tours by rail/ 
motor coach/ship. 





YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS OUR SERVICES 
—OBTAIN HIS EXPERT COUNSEL 

For literature, please write Dept. 25, _ 

BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 

Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 











CREOLE PETROLEUM CORPORATION, an 
affiliate of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), invites applications for work in 
Venezuela to teach children of Company's 
U.S. employees for the 1957-58 school 
year. Candidates must be bilingual (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) and have a college degree 
with major in education, valid U.S. certifi- 
cation and 2 to 5 years teaching experi- 
ence in range of kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non- 

bilingual candidates. Salary, including 
* bonus, $6,795 - $7,900, depending upon 
BS or MS degree; also liberal employees 
benefits and annual home vacation with 
travel expenses. Send complete experience 
resume and personal data. Replies, of 
course, will be held in confidence, 


BILINGUAL 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


FEMALE 
SINGLE 
Age 23-32 


Creole Petroleum Corporation 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, New York 

















Elva Ties To Teacners 


Grade Teachers ! ! 


Here’s the answer to your needs: 

A 9%6-page multiple utility kit of practical, new 

stimulating Class and Student Activity, Creative Art 
ideas, Gift Making, Unusual 3-D Creations, 








Charts, Posters, etc. plus a year’s supply of large 
outline drawings usable as room decorations for 
borders, bulletin boards, mural making, etc. 
This let-your-students-make-it folio will save hours 
of class preparation. Both teacher and students will 
know the thrill of happy participation and the satis- 
faction of having a classroom of distinctive beauty. 
Cw Popular Vol. 5—Limited number available 
(same price)—complete folio : ...- S880 
Order Now: New Vol. 6 Send order to: 
NEW VOL. 6—-Complete Year’s Folio only $3.50 ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
or Single Packets (2 months’ supply) : P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis, Indiana 
.O.D. 


(check) Fall . Holiday . Win- (Send check or money order. If C , fees are 
ter . Sprin . each $1.25 paid by purchaser.) 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS | | Soitzdeding orotuoe: of AUTHEENTIO foi, most 


incuding, THE” BYHNIO FOLK. 
CONSIDERED soe 


WAYS LIBRARY which contains «@ selection 
music of over 200 les, r on location; each 
Long Play Record ied by extensive notes 





by cooperative publisher who offers authors early by collectors and rec ized authorities 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, And the famous SONGS TO GROW ‘ON’ series for 
and penutifully Gentaped Sou an aaa wel- children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
comec rite or send your MS directiy _ 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS ron One P| yarns a os 


Attn. Mr. Carson L ~ iS? Fifth Avenue or complete catalog write to: 
New York 17, N. ¥ FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


S' 
117 West 46th &t., New York 36, N. Y. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items for Cn 

ie eeeeneteeeienent 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons: pages 80, 82, 84 


MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send me a copy of "'Quickie Course in Drawing and 
Lettering,"’ using the Marsh ''77''. Colorful booklet which suggests 100 uses for teachers, 
incl. Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, colors. 
Shows how to have fun with your ‘'77"' Pen. 








Ins. 510 

NOME ccccccccccccccccccccccceccccesccecceesesvesececesereeesesessseseens Grade ...ccccceee 

Sdreet OF B.D. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscccccccccccerseccccesecesescecce No. Pupils ..... 

City .cccccccccccee geecosece $000 6568 66.00000000068600-c000se BORO. ccc BION cccvccess 12-56 

eee Secccccccscesceoeve eocceces Seecoecseceesseeeeeeees 

NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. sa) Please send me the unit on eating habits and dental 

health, entitled ‘‘Good for Me." [) Please reserve your dental- health film ‘Gateway to 

Health, ** if available, for showing to our school On .........ceeeeesereeeeees (date); 
PPTTTITTITITITI TTT (alternate date). See ad on Page 81. 

Ins. 575 

Name .....+ MENGE Oe EOE ET eT ETT YET PPT TTT ITY TTT rititis Ce Grade .occccccces 

SOF GP TB, ciccccccccedccscccccccccccceccecvenvoccoetcccoceesoeseoosoeere No. Pupils ..... 

City ..... ehocesece pirabends 600000 00660060000066500066000088 BOE ccccces SONG ccncsosee 12-56 





THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., National School & Library Division. Please send literature 
on the following teaching tools: () The Book of Knowledge; [] Richards Topical Encyclo- 
pedia; [) The Book of Popular Science; () Lands and Peoples. 














Ins. 96 
NQMe ..ccccccccccesesseses 6660000000 66065000006600000005 SS OS b0dbROECOSEES Grade wccccccccce 
Sovee? GF B.D. ccccccccccccsccccccccccccsccsccceccccccccecoeceeee GA co vccsccvevesccsesses 
City cccccese VET TTI TTTTP OTT TTI TTTT TTT TORO ccccces State .....ccee 12-56 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY, Please send ......... copylies) of “OUR FOUR GREAT 
"y FAITHS" for distribution among my pupils and reprints of your advertisements for bulle- 
tin board use. (See page 101, November issue.) 

Ins. 444 
NOMO@ cccccccccccersesccssessersesessessssssseseesees PPTTTTITITITTITT TT 
DE TB, ccccccccccccccccccsccccceccecvccceccceoees OTT TITOTTT TT TTT LULL TL TTT TTL Ee 
GUY cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccvecccccccceeces BORO scccces SOOT cccccccce 12-56 
ececccecce eececcce Soeooccccccooeseooss ° ecccccce 
BARRY PRODUCTS CO. Please send your Chenille Kraft PIPE CLEANER ART Booklet of 

Creative Art ideas. [) | enclose 10c to cover mailing and handling. 
Ins. 509 
NOME cccccccccccccccccccceccccceccoccoseee Coccccccccecccss evccce eccceece GOMES occ0ssesese 
Street or R.D. .nccccccecceccseeseecs eccccece ccccccecccccce ceccccccscccccoces No. Pupils ..... 
CHY ccccccccccccccccccccecccccece PPTTTTITITITITTT TTT TTT Tee BORO coccces BOOED. 4 cissoves 12-56 





MAGIC SLATE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Please send me ......... assorted Magic Slates for 
——_ gifts to my pupils at 25¢ each. (Or use coupon on inside back cover.) Minimum 
order 4. 





Ins. 282A 

bbossoncoes bbeedetddebecocdccecddecccdereccsccsncccccccooccoscccesss QUBED ciscocscocs 
Soveed OF B.D. .ccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccesccccccccccescceseccecccceseces No. Pupils ..... 
° rrrrrrrrr rrr tryr PPETTTITiTTiitttt eecrerccseecccceses MOMS wcccces DOOD . ccncsévese 12-56 


eecce eesesece 


SCHOOL SERVICE co. Please send me your new 1956 booklet ‘ ‘TOOLS OF TEACHING,’ 

a graded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, Pont. 
ers, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. [) | enclose 25¢ to cover 
handling. 








Ins. 144 
TTY PPrrrrrrrrrTrirTirrrrrrrrrrrrrrererrrrirrrirriireriiiiriitil ii 
Se, MEI, £.666006005 0000090606606 6O0K 6066 606600660.060000 6880000000 04000600006005006080600008 
Chy ccccs PFOOOPTTTTTTTITITE TITY L TT TTT LETT BORO ccccces BOGS cccicores 12-56 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Send me, please, your 60-page fully illustrated book 
of new teaching ideas ‘'The Tape Recorder in the Elementary Classroom.’ (] | enclose 25c. 


Ins. 239 
Name .....+++ PPYTTTTTTITITITITITITITITITITT TTT t i TT GOED. cccccsccese 
BeOEO OP PB. cccccccccccccssoceccccccccccccccccccocsetoecesosccecescoevecss No. Pupils ..... 
City eccccccccccccceocess POTTTITITITITITITITI TT TTT TTT BORO ccccccs POND accsseces 12-56 





ZENITH TOY CORP. Please send me material to make 4 PLY-CRAFT 3-D true-to-life 
@ models of BIRDS or (] DOGS icheck one) which are made by gluing together PRE-CUT 


numbered APES and require no tools. () | enclose 50c. 

Ins. 574 
en PPTTTTTTTTTTITITELOLELIELILELE TELL E TTT Gres cicccoveses 
Street GF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccceeescecenes Shas on cccssccccesenscaxe 
City wecceees MPTTTITITITILITITITT TTT TTL Zone ....... State ..cccceee 12-56 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Enclosed you will find a picture of 
two of my children, although you will 
notice that the picture was taken in 
1955. The first thing my children do 
when I bring home the magazine is to 
stop playing and look at it. 

George N. Clewlow, Arizona 





We’re pretty proud of this picture, 
and we'll bet that Mr. Clewlow is 
equally proud of having two such 
intelligent children. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


According to my information, no oth- 
er flag should ever be flown above the 
U.S. flag unless a divine service is in 
progress. At such times, the church flag 
may temporarily be flown above the 
USS. flag. 

“Betty Parent’s Diary” in your Octo- 
ber issue (page 8) was in error when it 
stated “the UN flag is flying proudly 
over the Stars and Stripes.” 

Alpha H. Fifer, Nevada 


A bad _ typographical error—it 
should have said under. Here’s hop- 
ing that we are not reported for sub- 
versive activities! The only place 
where the UN flag flies above the 
United States flag is at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, New York City. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. | retired from teaching June 1955, 
after 60 years in schoolrooms with boys 
and girls, and OH! how I miss them. 
For years I never thought of beginning 
school without Normal Instructor and, 
if in primary work, Primary Plans. I 
began teaching directly after finishing 
high school and my professional train- 
ing was secured through the children 
in my room and the regular use of 
Normal Instructor. 

I was rather more than usually suc- 
cessful—for I have a wonderful record 
and so many successful pupils-that-were. 
I retired every year from 1944 in the 
spring but when fall came, I would be 
found back in the schoolroom AND 
ENJOYING IT EVERY BIT. I got off, 
only by declaring “I am NOT teaching 





] 


a oe oe 








next year” before they tried to find one 
for my place. 
Lizzie K. Merritt, Oregon 


There’s just nothing like the 
teaching profession, is there? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Congratulations on the fall issues of 
The Instructor! They’re full of ideas 
which we can use in kindergarten. 

We have three kindergartens (100 
children) in the gymnasium this year, 
with no partitions—much like your ar- 
ticle on first-graders in the September 
issue (page 33). 

Our kindergartens are being closely 
observed and will be abolished, unless 
we do good teaching. . 

Frances R. Snow, New Hampshire 


- » - and there are many more kin- 
dergarten articles to come. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
. . . 1 certainly would hate to start off 
in September without my copy of The 
Instructor among my classroom books. 
One little mistake I found in the Oc- 
tober issue—page 79—Special Events. 
Our Thanksgiving (Canadian) is Oc- 
tober 8, not October 12. 
Muriel Baldwin, Ontario, Canada 


Mrs. Baldwin is so right. Dansville 
is less than a hundved miles from the 
border and still we made a mistake 
on the Canadian Thanksgiving. It 
won't happen agai:., | promise. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

What happened to Paul Hill, our 
child development counselor? He looks 
so different (October, p. 35). 

Helen R. Seymour, Texas 


Just a new picture. We warned 
him he should be careful about this. 
When Dorothy Dix got a new pic- 
ture, she’s supposed to have received 
thousands of letters from her sur- 
prised readers. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
Last year I started teaching again aft- 
er being out of the teaching field for 
twenty-four years. Your magazine has 
been invaluable to me, in bringing me 
“up-to-date” in so many techniques. 
Thank you so much for having such 
a worth-while magazine for all teachers. 
I hope I may always be a subscriber. 
Mary L. Williams, Indiana 


Congratulations to Mrs. Williams 
for re-entering the teaching profes- 
sion. 
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inch size) 


Up To A $10 PHOTO STUDIO VALUE Only $1 “eerrrrrererrr’, 


BILLFOLD 


(WALLET SIZE) S 


fice DO PGBs 


Double-Weight, Silk Finish, Portrait Paper Each (2'2%3'2 
PHOTO is beautifully DECKLE EDGED. 








Sent on 
Approval 


(Send Ne Meney) 


150 for only $2] 








UST to get acquainted we will make you these NEW artistic BILLFOLD PHOTOGRAPHS that are 


the rage for exchangin 


with school mates as gifts and enclosures with greeting cards or in corre- 


eonene. SEND NO MONEY, just enclose your favorite snapshot or any size photo for 25 or 5 
3 





‘OLD (Wallet) SIZE rior TOS (one pose) suitable for framing and keepsakes. Used by thou- 
sands of students, teachers, job a parents, movie stars and others. Original returned with your 
order. Pay postman on arrival plus a few cents for our C.O.D. and postage or enclose the money anc 
. prepay. 3-day service. Portrait studio quelity and satisfaction guaranteed. Please send within 15 
days to 


EAN STUDIOS Dept. 220, 211 W. 7th St., Des Moines 2, lowa 
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Bible Background - 


Land of Make Believe 
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Outdoor Fun 


Bible Background - 


Land of Make Believe 





Teaches Spelling 
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THIS CHristmas GIVE YOUR 
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MAGIC SLATE Fun Books | 


? delight all the children in your class . . . give them some- 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Aw), A perfect, most appreciated Christmas gift! You -will 


/ thing really worthwhile, too . . . and at the low price of 
only 25c a gift! Read & Do Magic Slates combine the 
universal appeal of magic (write, draw—then erase by 
“magic”) with stimulating, educational subjects. 


Helps Better Writing + Fine Tra 








Here's everything from AtoZ... and doing 
it by Magic makes learning to write fun! 


Billy took to fishing in a hurry ... and 


what he caught really surprised his Dad! est points as they travel t 


What adventure! Betty and Bruce loved 
this foreign land with strange customs 





Two Martian children view Earth's inter- 


Endorsed by leading educators! Enthusiastically used by 
children! The Magic Slates will last . . 
dreds of classroom uses, too. Many of the stories fit right 


. good for hun- 


into your curriculum! At this low price, it’s practical to 
order at least one for every pupil. Heavy cover, 20 pgs. 
in color, 6% x 9. Ask school supplier or use coupon below. 


vel Book «+ Fascinating Story 






Such a Forest! The Magic was frightening 
at first but everything turned out all right. 


What an array of wild animals, clowns, 
daring circus acts in this exciting tale! 


hru Outer Space. 









Jeanie and Robb never dreamed that 
the Holy Land would be so fascinating! 


NEW! 4 Wonderful WALT DISNEY 


Same FULL COLOR Covers @ Same Size and 20 pages with LESS Story 
Material e MORE Drawing & Activities PLUS Same Big MAGIC SLATE 


Favorites of America’s largest TV audience (young or 
old!). Filled with beloved Disney folk PLUS exciting ac- 
tivities. Spin and Marty’s 3 R’s Ranch, Jimmy Dodd's 
Mouse Club 


Mickey A world of Educational FUN! 


FOUR FINE BOOKS 
Mickey Mouse Club 
DRAWING FUN 
Jimmy Dodd 
MAGIC SLATE 
Walt Disney's 
SPIN and MARTY 
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Transportation by air is an exciting first- 
time event in this charming story of flight. 





JIMINY CRICKET 
Safety Activities 


STRATHMORE Co, 


it hr ima 


= { 
x nth 
LE SNtory 
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MAG SLAlt 





Two children, of year One, see the thrill- 
ing star-lit events at Jesus’ humble birth. 


Drawing Books 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.) 


For K-1-2 (Manuscript Writing) 
of ABC's the Magic Way 
For 1-2-3-4 Grades 
of First FISHING Trip 
of First PLANE Ride 
For 4-5-6-7 Grades 
of Space Ship to SEE 
OUR WORLD 
For 3-4-5-6 Grades 


of A Day at the CIRCUS 
of The Magic Forest 
of Trip to MEXICO 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADORESS 


ciTy 





Children 

stories, when they 

write and draw on Magic Slates. 

Stimulates them to read and re- 

read—and they learn fascinating 

facts of other lands and customs 
. animals, outdoor life . . 


live ihe 


READ 


wonders of the modern world. 
The Christmas Story is especially 
appreciated right at the holiday 
season! 


WRITE e DRAW 


Fun to write without a pencil... 
erase without an eraser! Story 
page is placed over Magic Slate, 
between films, and impressions are 
made with a stylus. By simply 
lifting films, all writing or draw- 
ing vanishes! Children eagerly 
write and draw from the delight- 
ful story material. Interesting 2- 
color pictures. ABC book teaches 
manuscript writing. 


and DO Activities 


The back of each book has ideas 
for games and activities that tie in 
with story. Children love to trace 
and to draw freehand the animals, 
people, buildings and countries 
shown. Group play projects are 
suggested—here’s much interesting 
activity for your children. 


only 2 5c each 


THE STRATHMORE CO. 
Please send MAGIC SLATE Activities at 25c ea. ppd. | enclose $___. 


(Minimum order: 4 at $1. Indicate quantities of each in list below. 


DEPT. 1126, AURORA, ILL. 


Quantity Discounts: 

1 to 6 Doz. 20% off 

6 to 12 Doz. 25% off 
12 Doz. and over 30% off 


For 3-4-5-6 Grades 


of The Christmas Story 
of Where JESUS Lived 


NEW! Disney Books 
for K-1-2-3-4-5-6 Grades: 
of Mickey Mouse Club 
DRAWING FUN 
of Jimmy Dodd MAGIC SLATE 
of Disney's SPIN & MARTY 
of JIMINY CRICKET Safety 


ZONE __.__. STATE 





AMERICA’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF Aewad Gifts Children AA fprectate ! 


SEND NO MONEY 


YOU PAY AFTER YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


TAMPEL WITH YOUR CH 
(O) an, | me eleeen al, Le 
GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 


SEASON GREETINGS 


SANTA’S 
XMAS BOX 
PENCIL SET 


Give these red and green 
striped pencils in Christmas 
colors, for gifts this year. 
Three high quality Sc 
pencils and a 6” ruler, 
packed in a handsome 
Xmas Box. 

Each pencil stamped 

in gilt with your 


$ imutated 


Leather 


PENCIL 
SETS 


Well made and strongly 
stitched, containing three 
fine quality 5¢ pencils in 
red and green Christmas 
colors, and a 6” wood 
ruler. Each pencil 
stamped in gilt with 
your choice of 
“Greetings from 

Your Teacher” or 
“Season's 

Greetings.” 

(PRICE QUOTED 

1S FOR ANY 

QUANTITY) 


PER BOX 


MEMO BOOK 
WITH PENCIL 


A popular addition to the school bag and 
a handy homework reminder. Size 4” x 
5%’. Made of simulated leather, 

fitted with a 50 sheet ruled bond pad 
and a fine quality No. 2 pencil. 

Your choice of “Greetings from Your 
Teacher” or “Season's Greetings” 
stamped on case in gilt. 


(PRICE QUOTED IS 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


choice of “Greetings 
from Your Teacher’ 
or Season's 
Greetings.” 


(PRICE QUOTED 15 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


A MOST USEFUL 
AND TIMELY 
GIFT 


THE MIRACLE BALL 
PENcil THAT FAR 
OUTLASTS OTHER 

BRANDS BY BETTER 

THAN 110% 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
6 ¥, “” 


(Prices quoted are 


for any quantity.) 


SCIENCE 
PERFECTS 


A BALL 
POINT PENCIL 


Here’s why you should give the 
amazing new Ball Pi Neil: 


*® Bankers approved. 

© Never needs sharpening— 
eliminates lost time. 

© Won't break, wear down, smear, 
smudge, transfer or leak. 

© Full-length cartridge lasts 
as long as 36 ordinary pencils. 

© Perfecty balanced, locked in 
wood, for real writing 
pleasure. 

© Writes Dry with Wet Ink. 

© Needs no refilling. 


Please send me: 


.. BALL PENcils 


of Greeting: 


Nome 
Address .... 


Sk seenscduves 


| Teach at.. 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO. 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 


ORDER 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 


SIMULATED LEATHER SETS 


Check choice [] “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
L)"SEASON’S GREETINGS” 


I will pay 5 days ofter I receive the gifts. 


BLANK 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
(Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


10c Per Box 
12¢ Each 
12¢ Per Set 
13¢ Each 


State 


School (Tewn) 








